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Se eg —the subtle suggestion ee 
O YOU of this familiar picture? ~* ”% ; 
=¥ Once you really know Pearsand 
\ pees «3 understand by actual use the 
yy, charm of this delightful soap—it 
... becomes as essential to your daily 
life as the bathing itself. 


You will accept no substitute for 


| Pears’ Soap | 


the “World’s Quality Standard’? for more than a century. 


Because of its absolute purity, Pears is particularly fine for sensitive 4 
skin. It cleanses thoroughly, but without the slightest irritation or rough- \ 
ening-—and without drying out the natural oils of the skin, which so often 
results from using ordinary soaps. 

Pears i$ a real luxury—the very finest soap possible to produce—yet it 1s 
sold at a price so low as to be within the reach of everyone. You can buy 
the Unscented anywhere in the U. S. for 15c a cake. 

(Note the special offer and send for a trial cake) 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high-grade toilet soaps in the world. 
SPECIAL For a generous trial-size cake of Pears’ Unscented Soa# send your 


TRIAL address and 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost, to Walter Janvier, 
OFFER’ United States Agent, 515 Canal Street, New York City. 


MY ho ESE a 


“All rights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 


} : — _ 4 
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Victrola 
The instrument of the | 
worlds greatest artists | 





To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is the 
exclusive privilege of the Victrola. 

It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and in- 
strumentalists make records. And when you hear them on the 
Victrola you enjoy .to the utmost the wonderful beauty which 
distinguishes their every interpretation. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the music you know 
and like best, which is the only way for you to personally judge 





its capabilities of satisfying your musical longings. tor. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. f yc BA 
Berliner G ph Canadian Distributors Jo- 
Important warning. aie Records can be safely and satis- l ks 


\ 


factorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus amma 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on de 
machines with jeweled or other reproducing points, 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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“Motor Money” 


This term aptly describes one aspect of ‘‘A. B. A.’’ Cheques. 


They are the ideal “motor money”—that is, travel money for motorists; 
they facilitate travel by adding to its security and comfort. Automobilists, 
perhaps more than any other class of travelers, need funds which are 
safe to carry and are at the same time readily accepted everywhere. 
Any motorist who has lost currency or coin, or who has found difficulty 
in having drafts or checks cashed, will appreciate the truth of this statement. 


“A. B. A.” 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 





MMM 


Hundreds of thousands of business and pleas- 
ure tourists—traveling over the world by ship, 
by train, by motor—pay their way with Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Cheques, the safest, 








handiest “travel money,” the Cheques which 
are accepted like cash by hotels, railroads, 
steamship lines, public garages, supply dealers 
and merchants generally, and which are 
cashed at more than 50,000 banks throughout 
the world. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are safe for the tourist, 
because they cannot be used until the owner 
has signed them. The counter-signature fur- 
nishes the only identification required. 


Get them at your bank 


If your own bank is not yet supplied with 
“A. B.A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained in 
your vicinity. 
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S “A pure, delicious iad 
~\ "A frre drink. Rich in 
4) / food value yet of moderate 
Fay) price.it possesses the natural 


‘ flavor,color and aroma of 


~ Eh grade cocoa beans. 
© WALTER BAKER & CO.L1D. aa 
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E should like to continue 

the sale at present prices for 
a year, as we had planned to do. 
But the war has forced up the cost 
of all raw materials so high that the 
publishers can no longer supply sets 
for us to sell at the present price 
The enormous demand for the new 
Britannica in this convenient, at- 
tractive form, sold under a sweeping 


guarantee for only $1 down and 
small monthly payments, is rapidly 
exhausting the stock on hand which 
was contracted for before the war, 
when costs were so much lower than 
they are now. 

The entire set will be sent to you 
now for a first payment of only $1, 
with our guarantee of “satisfaction 
or your money back.” Order your 


nstancross Sears, Roebuck and Co. CHICAGO 


[See the next page} 
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The Britannica will cost $11 to $19 more 
after 7.33 o'clock P. M., Saturday, the 17th of June. 


set now at present prices, before the prices go up. The advance is 
due to circumstances over which we have absolutely no control. 
Paper now costs very much more than it did before the war 
began. Some leathers cost 75 per cent more, and others cannot be 
imported—they are under embargo. So it is with all other items 
in the manufacture of these books. 


Even before June 17th it will probably be impossible for us to 
supply one or two bindings—those in the most expensive leathers, 
because there is an embargo on these leathers and no more can be 
imported from Great Britain. 


ORDER your set now. You will find an order form 
on the second page following. Fill out and mail to-day. 


HE BRITANNICA is a work that you need. The greatest of 

all reference works in this new edition consists of 29 volumes, with 

more than 30,000 pages. They contain 44,000,000 words. The 
41,000 articles are the work of 1500 experts chosen for their supreme fitness 
from every part of the civilized world. There are about 15,000 pictures and 
maps. An index to the whole work with 500,000 entries makes all its wealth 
of information available. 


Now this entire work will be sent you for a first payment of 
only $1. And we guarantee your complete satisfaction. We 








will refund every cent you have paid if you return the books, for 
any reason, within three weeks. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





[See order form on second page following] 
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ORDER NOW 


The Britannica will cost $11 to $19 more 
after 7.33 o'clock P. M., Saturday, the 17th of June 


Now you can get the “Handy Volume”’ issue of this great 
work cheaper than it will ever be again. A complete set, in 
any binding, will be sent you for a first payment of only $1. 


' , Y HEN we arranged with the publishers of the new Encyclopaedia “* 
Britannica for the ‘‘Handy Volume’’ issue, we contracted for 3 
some sets printed on standard book paper like that used in school 

books and novels, for the especial use of public libraries and schools. Each 

volume weighs a little over 3 pounds, about twice as much as the correspond- 
ing volume on India paper, and is about twice as thick (2% inches). Wecall 

these sets “Special Economy” sets. a 

They cost less because the paper is less expensive than India paper—and 4 
you benefit by this saving. You can buy the “Special Economy” set—all az 
the new Britannica—for $48 cash, that is, $10.88 less than the cash price 
of the cheapest India paper set—or for $1 down and 17 payments of $3 
monthly—$12 less than the instalment price of the cheapest set on India 
paper. It is only fair to say that 98 per cent of our sales have been of 
sets printed on India paper. 

It is much better to buy this “Special Economy” set of the Britannica 
than not to buy the new Britannica at all. If you have plenty of shelf 
room for these thicker volumes,—if you want your dollars to go just as far as 
possible, buy the ‘‘Special Economy”’ set. 


Remember all styles will advance in price on June 1 7th—this 
» “Special Economy” set and each of the India paper sets. The 
order form on the next page shows the present low prices. Fill it in 
and send it to us to-day so that you may benefit by this big bargain. 


neem, * Roebuck and Co. 
a 








[See guarantee on order form on next page) 
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Mi. June f71 


DONT WAIT 


11TH 


NEW Encyclopaedia Britannica (comon 


‘‘Handy Volume’’ issue 


will advance in price—$11 on the cheapest binding, $19 on the 
highest-priced binding and proportionally for other bindings. 


Your order must be postmarked before 7.33 P.M., June 17th, 


if it is to be accepted at the present low prices. 


Don’t wait until the last minute. Order to-day. You run no 
risk, for we guarantee your entire satisfaction or your money back. 


Sign this order form now. Mail it to-day. 





To SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Date 1916 
icago 

Please send me a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
**Handy Volume’’ issue: 

India paper, in style of binding marked with an X at 
the right. or 

Standard book Paper. cloth binding, as marked with an 
X at the bottom of column at the right. 

I enclose $1 as first payment and agree to pay balance in 
monthly payments as specified. You are to give me receipt 
when I have paid in full, and then the Encyclopaedia becomes 
my property. You guarantee that I may return the books 
within three weeks if I am not satisfied and you will send 
my money back. 

I have always been faithful in paying my obligations, and 
am making this statement for the purpose of inducing you 
to grant me this credit and to assure you that you may feei 
safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 


eet ys 


INDIA PAPER SETS 





Cloth—21 payments of $3.00 monthly. 
[Set $64.00. (Cash price, $58.88.) 


[Datpayments of Ssomonthiy. Total, 
. Total, 
$74.5. (Cash price, $68.54.) 
% Crushed Green Morocco, Levant 
Grained—22 payments of $4.00 monthly. 
Total, $89.00. (Cash price, $81.88.) 
Full Crashed Green Morocco, Levant 


Grained—22 payments of $4.50 monthly. 
Total, $100.00. (Cash price, $92.00.) 


“SPECIAL ECONOMY” SETS 
(Printed on standard book paper) 
Cloth—17 payments of $3.00 monthly. 
Total, $52.00. (Cash price, $48.00.) 
Nots: More than 98% of our orders have 
been for sets printed on India paper. 








Name 

(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) 14 
Post-office. State 
Street and No. 





Shipping point, if different from post-office 








I have been located in this town since. 


My profession, business or occupation is 





NOTE: To pay cash in full, write only your name, addiess and place books are to be sent; check (to the right) the 


binding you want; and enclose the cash price there listed for that binding. 

All prices are figured so low that shipping charges cannot be 
weighs less than 60 nds, and the ‘Special 
ship your set from the nearest. 


my 
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prepaid. Boxed for shipment, the India paper set 
momy’’ set about 120 pounds. We have warehouses in 12 cities and will 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES 
Beautiful Women of the Stage 


THE THREE BEST SERIALS OF THE YEAR 


The Sins of the Children ----------__----- 


The Red Book's new serial: a novel by 
“The Blindness of Virtue.’ 


The Thirteenth Commandment- - - ---- -- .- 


The conclusion of the new novel by the author of “What 

Will People Say?’’ and ‘“‘Empty Pockets.” 
I tian. <ieeniora epde eoukaenae ous 

The concluding installment of Mr. Curwood’s new story 


of the Great North. 


the author of 


By Cosmo Hamilton - --- ---.- 225 


Illustrated by George O. Baker. 


By Rupert Hughes -. --- - --. 285 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. 


By James Oliver Curwood --372 


Illustrated by Frank B. Hoffman. 


THIRTEEN PACE-SETTING SHORT STORIES 


The Adopted Daughter------------------ 


The best of all the “Uncle Abner” stories; a mystery story 
with a fine heart-throb. 

Pee eee ee potas .............-....... 
Which shows that a college education may smooth the 


course of true love. 


A Very Shy Gentleman.----- .--- .------- 
The first of two very unusual dog stories by the author 
of “Something New.’ 


The Song of His Soul --. - ---- -------- nee 


A love story laid in Tin Pan Alley, where the world’s 
supply of popular songs is manufactured. 


Chief Reagan Changes His Mind - - - -- - --- 


A cross-section of humanity by the man who wrote “The 
Escape of Bill Newlands.” 


A Domesticated Southpaw-.--.- ----------- 
A story with a flavoring of baseball, which sums up a 
great truth for married men. 


RE isc nkntis ie mscaenmnekan 
Introducing a new writer whose stories—especially his love 
stories—are well worth watching for. 


The Duel Under the Oaks - -------------- 


Another of those remarkably fine stories of “The River 
of Romance and Folly.’ 


Taking Care of Pauline -- -- -- ------------ 


The story of a young woman who found a way to burnish 
the lining to her cloud. 


ch cl  U hNhia en aa 


The twenty-seventh of the stories of Philo Gubb, the 
famous correspondence-school deteckative. 


Sam Mutton, King Maker---- -..---------- 


Clifford Raymond knows politics and politicians; you'll 
surely enthuse over his story. 


I Foe anid Mild’ daek dese tec cteana sa hie he 
A story to take you back to the beginning of summer 
vacation in the days of boyhood. 


A Smasher of Images ---- ---- ---- -------- 
A story of the Tennessee mountain folks, and one of their 
superstitions. 


By Melville Davisson Post --243 


Illustrated by William Oberhardt. 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 253 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell. 


By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse .265 


Illustrated by Richard Culter. 


By William Charles Lengel --275 


Illustrated by Ray Rohn. 


By Ray Sprigle ---- - .--- ----297 


Illustrated by Walter J. Enright. 


By Bozeman Bulger- --- ---- 310 


Illustrated by Van Dresser. 


By Alexander Hull --- - ----- 321 


Illustrated by E. C. Lonsbury. 


By Opie Read ----. .--------- 330 


Illustrated by Rae Van Buren. 


By Winona Godfrey ---- - --- 342 


Illustrated by R. F. James. 


By Ellis Parker Butler - - -- -- 351 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin. 


By Clifford S. Raymond ----360 


Illustrated by Walter J. Enright. 


By George Allan England. -.383 


Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert. 


By Hapsburg Liebe ---- - - --- 392 


William 











TERMS: $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a number. 


Foreign postage $1.00 additional. 


Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received 


by all newsdealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publishers. Remittances must be made by Postoffice or Express Money Order, by 
Registered Letter, or by Postage Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange Charges against the latter 7 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: Do not subscribe to THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE through agents unknown to you personally, or you may find 


yourself defrauded. Many complaints are received from people who have paid cash to some swindler, in which event, of course, 


never reaches this 


the subscription 


office. 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE is issued on the twenty-third of the month preceding its date, and is for sale by all newsdealers after that time. 
In the event of failure to obtain copies at news-stands, or on railway trains, a notification to the Publishers will be appreciated. 
A 


DVERTISING FORMS close three weeks prior to the time of issue. 


Advertising rates on application. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, North American Building, CHICAGO 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President 





RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 1172 Fifth penn Building, New York. 
LONDON OFFICES, 5 Henrietta St., 


R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager 


Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
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Premium 
Ham Shank 
with 
Vegetables 


Wash ham shank and boil 

about three hours slowly. 

Remove from water and cook 

in the water cabbage, turnips, 

and onions, until tender. 

Reheat the ham and serve as a 
boiled dinner. 


Premium Ham Shank 
with Spinach 


‘Wash ham and spinach carefully. Boil ham 
slowly about two hours and add spinach Boil 
tapidly for about thirty minutes. Serve separ- 
ately and garnish spinach with hard-boiled egg. 


Premium Ham Baked with 
Tomatoes and Onions 


1 center slice of ham, 3/4 to one inch thick 
3 medium sized tomatoes 
3 medium sized onions 


Lay ham in baking pan. Slice first the onions and then ths 
tomatoes on top until thickly covered. Add one cup of water 
and bake one hour, basting frequently with juice in pan 


Premium Ham Baked with Apples 


1 center slice ham, about 3/4 of an inch thick. Cut off the fat and put (fat) 

through grinder. Spread on ham and cover all with brown sugar. Core apples 

and season with sugar and spice, put in pan and add 1/2 cup water. Bake ine 
very slow oven about fifty minutes 


Creamed Premium Ham on Toast Premium Ham Baked with Macaroni Baked Premium Ham 
1 cup of Macaroni broken in small pieces w 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 tablespoonfuls flour 1/2 cup of grated Soup mal — oa eS ae a ae 

Sees Seen 1 cup chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) po ti i hesecrtceapocaspier asd 

1 1/2 cups chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 1 tabl ful of ch ; atest 

2 hard boiled eggs—sliced 1 cup milk Remove the rind, and insert cloves in 
the soft fat, cover thickly with brown sugar. 
Place in a baking dish with water, and bake 
for one-balf hour. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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FRANCES STARR 
in ““Marie-Odile™’ 


Photograph Copyright by St 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 
in “Margaret Schiller’’ 
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MARILYN MILLER 


in” The Passing Show™’ 
! pyright by Strauss- Peyton Studi 
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INA CLAIRE 
in The Ziegleld Follies” 
White, New York 


Photograph by 





MAY FRANCES 


in Vaudeville 
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tograph Copyright by Strauss-P n Stu 
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MLLE. DAZIE 


in “Maid in America” 


} Strauss- Peyton S 








DOROTHY FOSTER 
It Pays to Advertise” 
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r Copyright by Strauss- Peyton Studios, Kansas Ci 
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ANNA CASE | , : 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company Jp 


Photograph Copyright by Strauss- Peyton Studios, Kansas City 






















PAULINE HAGGARD 


Pianiste 





Copyright by Strauss- Peyton Studios, Kansas City 
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COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMALF CO., CINCINNAT! 


btw youngster who is dressed up prettily, then told to go out 
and play without soiling dainty garments and spotless hands, is 
in a sad predicament. Far better is it to place no restraint on youth- 
ful exuberance of spirit and trust to Ivory Soap. It makes no differ- 
ence how often delicate clothes and tender skins are washed with it. 
The whiteness, the purity, the mildness, the freedom from alkali— 
all the distinctive Ivory qualities—make it the children’s friend and 
the mother’s aid. It cleans—but cannot injure. 

Free—A Jolly Tale in Rhyme for the Children 


Every youngster will enjoy reading or heating the wonderful adven- 
tures of Betty Snow, Bobby White, Gnif the Gnome, Snip the dog, 
and Yow the cat. Written by John Martin, the well known editor of 
the juvenile magazine, “John Martin’s Book’’. Full of pictures. 
Send your name and address today to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. 28-F, Cincinnati, O., and ask for “ The Cruise of the Ivory Ship’’. 





IT FLOATS 


IVORY SOAP. . [@ . . 994% PURE”, 
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RAY LONG, Editor 












cE —]HEN Peter Guthrie laughed, 


W. the rooks stirred on the old 
| trees behind the Bodleian, and 
———! the bored cab-drivers who 
lolled in uncomfortable attitudes on 
their cabs in St. Giles perked up their 
heads. 

He threw open his door one morning, 
and leaving one of these laughs of his 
rolling round the quad of St. John’s 
College, found the recumbent form of 
Nicholas Kenyon all among his cush- 
ions as usual, and as usual smoking his 
cigarettes and reading his magazines. 
The words “as usual” seemed to be 
stamped on his forehead. 
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Sins of The 
Children 


The Red Book Magazine’s new 
serial: a novel by the author 
of “The Blindness of Virtue.” 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE O. BAKER 








“What d’you think?” cried Peter, fill- 
ing the room like a thirty-mile gale. 

“You ought to know that I don’t 
think. It’s a form of exercise that I 
never indulge in.” Kenyon lighted a 
fresh cigarette from the one which he 
had half smoked and with peculiar ex- 
pertness flicked the end out of the win- 
dow into St. Giles Street, which ran past 
the great gates of the college. He hoped 
that it might have fallen on somebody’s 
head, but he didn’t get up to see. 

“Well,” said Peter, “I was coming 
down the High just now, and an awful 
pretty girl passed with a University 
man. She looked at me—thereby very 
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“T was coming down the High just now, and an awful pretty girl passed with a University man. She looked at me—thereby 
laugh. He said: ‘Oh, he’s 
226 
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very nearly laying me flat on my face—and I heard her ask, ‘Who's that?’ It was the man’s answer that makes me 


only a blanked Rhodes scholar!’” 
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| PETER GUTHRIE— | 
} “Dear Old Peter,” the | 
| students all called him at Ox- 
| ford—a fine, upstanding young 
American, with a heart of gold 
and a laugh you could hear a 
block away. He is the char- 
acter around whom Mr. Ham- 
ilton has built this powerful 
story of temptation as it is met 
in life to-day. 


nearly laying me flat 
on my face—and I 
heard her ask, ‘Who’s 

that?’ It was the man’s 

answer that makes me 

laugh. He said: ‘Oh, he’s 

only a_ blanked Rhodes 

scholar!’” And off he went again in a 
gale of laughter. 

Nicholas Kenyon raised his immacu- 
late person a few inches and looked 
round at his friend. The Harvard man, 
with his six-foot-one of excellent muscles 
and sinews, his square shoulders and 
deep chest, and his fine, honest, alert and 
healthy face, made most people ask who 
he was. “If I’d been you,” said Kenyon, 
“T should have made a mental note of 





















that University blighter, in order to 
land him one the next time you 

saw him, that he wouldn’t easily 

forget.” 

from a man of his 
type. I’ve been ‘only 
a Rhodes scholar’ to 
all the little pussy 
purr-purrs ever since I 
first walked the High 
in my American-made 
clothes. I owe that 
fellow no. grudge; 
and if I meet that 


girl again — which | 
shall make a point 
of doing — I bet 


you anything you 
like that his scoffing 
remark will lend a 
touch of romance to 
me that will be 
worth a lot.” 

“Was she some- 
thing out of the ordi- 
nary ?” 

“Quite,” said Peter. 
He hung his soft 
hat on the electric bulb, 
threw off his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves and 
Started to tidy up his 
rooms with more 
energy and deftness 
than is possessed by 
the average house- 
maid. He flicked the 
little pile of cigarette 
ash, which Kenyon had 
dropped on the floor, into a corner. 
He gathered the weekly illustrated 
papers which Kenyon had flung aside 
and put them on a back shelf, and then 
he picked up the man Kenyon in his 
arms, deposited him in a wide armchair 
in front of the fireplace and _ started 
punching all the cushions. 

Kenyon looked _ ineffably _ bored. 
“What’s all this energy?” he asked. 
“You shatter my nervous system.” 

“My dear chap,” said Peter, “you 
seem to forget that this is Eight’s week, 
and that my people have come three 
thousand miles to see their little Peter 
in his little rooms. I’m therefore polish- 
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ing up the knocker on the big front door. 
My mother has a tidy mind, and I want 
my father to gain the impression that 
I’m methodical and responsible. He has 
a quick eye. They wired me from 
London last night to say that they'll g 
be here at five o’clock to-day. I dashed 
round to The Randolph early this 
morning to book rooms for them. It’s 
a big party, too! Mother’s bringing 
over one of Belle’s school-friends. I 
wonder what sort of girl 
Gee, but I guess I shall be darned 
glad to see all of them!” 

There was a touch of ex- 
citement in the boy’s voice, 
and his sun-tanned face 
showed the delight that 
he felt. He had not seen 
his mother, brother and 
sister for two years, 
having spent his 
vacations in 
England. 

Nicholas 
Kenyon got 
up slowly. 
He did 


. ; 
sne 1s. 


memes 


p, A 


everything 

slowly. ‘Well,’ he 

said, “I thank God that my people don’t 
bother me on these festive occasions. To 
my way of thinking, the influx of fathers 
and mothers into Oxford makes the 
whole place provincial. However, I can 
understand your childish glee. You are 
pretty badly dipped, I understand, and 
with the true psychology of the grasping 
undergraduate you are first going to 
throw the glamour of the city of spires 
over your untraveled parent and then 
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— 
B ETTY TOWN. 
SEND, the sweet 
young woman from 
“back home,” to whom 
Peter lost his heart the 
minute he met her in 
the historic old house 
where he and Nicholas 
Kenyon—a sly young 
aristocrat, that fellow— 


lived together at Oxford 

















touch him 

For a 

fairly 

consider- 

able check.’ 

Peter gave 

a sort of laugh. 

‘*Touch my 

father!” he said. 

“Not much. I shall 

put my case up to my mother. She’s 
the one who does these little things.” 

Kenyon was faintly interested. Being 

perennially impecunious himself and un- 

able to raise money even from the loan 

sharks, he looked to the advent of Peter’s 


parents to bring him at least fifty 
pounds. He always borrowed from 
Peter. 


“Oh, I see.” he said. “It’s the old 
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lady who carries the money-bags, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Peter, “but as a 
matter of fact I never have gone to my 
father for anything and I don’t think I 
ever shall. I don’t know why it is, but 
none of us has ever been able to screw 
up courage to say more than ‘Good 
morning’ and ‘Good night’ to the Gov- 
ernor, although of course we all think 
he is a very wonderful person.” 

Kenyon yawned. “I see,” he said. 
“Bad luck. I should hate to have such 
a disagreeable devil for a father—one 
of the martinet type, who says don’t all 
the time when he ought to say doe, and 
makes home a sort of pocket-hell for 
everybody.” 

Peter twisted round and spoke quickly 
and rather warmly. ‘So should I,” he 
said, “but luckily I haven’t. I didn’t 
want to suggest that my father was that 
type of man. He’s one of the very best 
—one of the men who counts for some- 
thing in my country. He’s worked like 
a dog to give us a chance in life, and his 
generosity sometimes makes me feel al- 
most indecent. I mean that I feel that 
I have taken advantage of him. But 
somehow or other—oh, I don’t know— 
we don’t seem to know each other—that’s 


all. He hasn’t the knack of winning our 


confidence—or something. So it comes 
to this: when we want anything, we 
ask mother and she gets it for us. That’s 
all there’s to it. And look here, Nick, 
I want you to be frightfully nice to the 
Governor. Get out of your icebox a 
bit and warm up to the old man. _ I 
can’t, you see; but as he has come all 
this way to look me up, I want some- 
body to show some appreciation.” 

With his eyes to the small relief which 
the visit of Dr. Hunter Guthrie, of New 
York City, might bring him, Nicholas 
Kenyon nodded. “Rely on me,” he said. 
“Butter sha’n’t melt in my mouth; and 
before your father leaves Oxford, I'll 
make him feel that he’s been created a 
baronet and appointed Physician in Or- 
dinary to His Majesty the King. Well, 
so long, Peter! I’m lunching with 
Lascelles at the House this morning. 
I’ll drop in to tea and hand cakes round 
to your beloved family.” 

“Right-o,” said Peter. ‘That'll be 
great!’ And when the door closed and 


he found himself alone, he arranged a 
certain number of silver cups, which he 
had won in athletics, all along his 
mantelpiece for his father to see, gazed 
at them for a moment with a half-smile 
of rather self-conscious pride, finished 
tidying his room, gazed affectionately 
for a few moments at the familiar sight 
of Pusey House through the leaf 
crowded trees that lined the sunny street. 
and then sat down to his piano and 
played a rag-time with all that perfect 
excellence and sense of rhythm which 
had opened the most insular doors to him 
during his first days as a freshman. 


CHAPTER II 


HIS fine big fellow, Peter Murray 

Guthrie, who had done immensely 
well at Harvard in athletics and was 
by no means a fool intellectually, could 
afford to be amused at the fact that 
he had been scoffingly referred to as 
“only a Rhodes scholar.”” He had been 
born under a lucky star and he had that 
wonderful gymnastic faculty of always 
falling on his feet. 

If he had gone up to Oxford with all 
his suspicions aroused in the rather timid, 
self-conscious, on-the-defensive manner 
of the average Rhodes scholar who ex- 
pected to be treated as a creature quite 
different from the English undergradu- 
ate, he would have found his way to the 
American Club and stayed there more 
or less permanently, taking very little 
part in the glorious multitudinous life 
of the freshmen of his college, and re 
maining a sort of pariah of his own 
making. But Peter was unafraid. He 
stalked into Oxford prepared to find it 
the finest place on earth—with his imag- 
ination stirred at the sight of those old 
colleges whose quadrangles echoed with 
the feet of the great dead and rang 
with those of the younger generation to 
whom life was a great adventure. He 
strode through the gate of St. John’s 
with his chin high, prepared to serve 
her with all his strength and all the 
best of his youth and leave her finally 
unsullied by his name. He didn’t give 
a whoop for this talk about the snobbish- 
ness and insularity of English under- 
graduates. He didn’t believe that he 
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would find a college divided and sub- 
divided into sets; and if the statement 
proved to be true—well, he intended to 
break down all the barriers. 

Therefore, with such a spirit added to 
his fine, frank, manly personality, irre- 
sistible laugh and great friendly hand, 
and the rumors that came with him of 
his bull-like rushes on the football field, 
he became at once a marked man. Sec- 
ond-year and even third-year men nudged 
each other when he passed. “By Jove!” 


they said. “That’s a_ useful-looking 
cove! We must get him down to the 
river.” Or, “I wonder if that American 


can be taught to play cricket?” As for 
the freshers,—all as frightened as a lot 
of rabbits far away from their warren, 
—they gazed with shy admiration and 
respect of Peter, who, expecting no re- 
buffs, received none. 

Finding that he could not live in col- 
lege until he was a second-year man, 
Peter had looked about him among the 
freshers for a likely person with whom 
to share rooms. He had come up in the 
train with Nicholas Kenyon, whose shell 
he had insisted upon opening. Kenyon, 
too, was entered at St. John’s and was 
very ready—being impecunious—to share 
lodgings with the American whose al- 
lowance he might share and whose per- 
sonality was distinctly unusual. These 
two had gravitated to Beaumont Street, 
captured a large sitting-room and two 
bedrooms on the ground floor, and from 
the first evening of their arrival were 
perfectly at home. Peter at once hired 
a piano from a music-shop in the High, 
bought several bottles of whisky and 
a thousand cigarettes, besides several 
pounds of pipe tobacco, threw open his 
window, and as soon as dinner was over 
started playing rag-time. 

Kenyon had been interested and 
amused. He had not expected to find 
himself “herding,” as he put it, with a 
Rhodes scholar. He took it for granted 
that these “foreigners” would live apart 
from the ordinary undergraduate, as un- 
couth people should. He had been quick 





to notice, however,—psychology being 
his principal stock in trade,—that Peter 
had made an instant impression ; and as 
he sat on the window-sill listening with 
what he had to confess to himself was 
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keen pleasure to Peter’s masterly manip- 
ulation of the piano, and saw all the 
windows within near range of their house 
open and heads poke out to listen, he 
was able—without any propheticism— 
to say that Peter would quickly be the 
center of a set. He would certainly not 
be sulking in the American Club. 

Very quickly P. M. Guthrie, of St. 
John’s, became “Peter” to the whole 
and stroke in the fresher’s boat. 
The other Rhodes scholars owed every- 
thing that was good to him. He stood 
by them loyally, made his rooms their 
headquarters, and all who wanted to 
know him were obliged to know them. 
He introduced swipes at the first fresh- 
ers’ concert in the Hall, with enormous 
selecting Forbes Nicholl of 
Brasenose, Watson Frick of Wadham, 
Baldwin Colgate of Worcester, and 
Madison Smith of Merton, all good 
Americans, for the purpose. Even dons 
stayed to listen on that epoch-making 
occasion and the fame of their curious 
and delightful method of singing spread 
all over the university. It was 
There was nothing else like it. 

Quite unconsciously, Peter for a little 
while was the whole topic of conversa- 
tion at dons’ dinners. These hidebound 
professors were really quite surprised at 
the remarkable way in which, at 
fell swoop, this man Peter Guthrie had 
managed to weld together the English 
and American undergraduates for the 
first time in their knowledge. Some of 
them put it all down to his piano-playing 
—and were very nearly right. Others 
conceived his great laugh to be mainly 
responsible—and were not far short of 
the mark. But it was Nicholas Kenyon, 
the psychologist, who put his finger on 
the whole truth of this swift and unbe- 
lievable success. He said that it was 
Peter’s humanity which had conquered 
Oxford, and in so saying proved—im- 
pecunious third son of an absolutely 
broke peer as he was—that he would be 
able to make a very fair living in the 
future on his wits. It may be said that 
he never intended to work. 

Peter worked hard and played hard 
and slept like a dog; he ate heartily 
and drank like a thirsty plant. Also he 
smoked like a factory chimney. He had 
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success, 


easy. 


one 











Mrs. Guthrie was very anxious that Peter should walk with his father, and this—rather pleased with himself— Peter 
tor seemed about to do the same thing, but his hand hesitated and 
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did. He would have taken his father’s arm if he had dared, he was so mightily glad to see him. Several times the Doc- 
dropped. And so these two fell in step and walked silently along. 
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no crankish views—no tolerance for 
“isms,” and was not ashamed to stride 
into chapel and say his prayers like a 
simple boy. In short, ‘“Unashamed” was 
his watchword, and he had been endowed 
with the rare gift of saying “No,” and 
sticking to it. And to Nicholas Kenyon 
it showed a peculiar strength of char- 
acter on Peter’s part to bolt his door 
regularly one evening a week so that he 
might sit down uninterruptedly and 
write a tremendous screed to his mother. 

That was Peter the man-boy—Peter, 
who entered Oxford as a Rhodes scholar 
but within jess than a term became an 
ordinary undergraduate because his 
father’s sudden accession to wealth made 
the scholarship unnecessary, Peter the 
Oxford man, who always wound up his 
musical evenings with the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” And there was just 
one other side to this big, simple fellow’s 
character which puzzled and annoyed the 
bloodless, clever parasite who lived with 
him and on him. 

Nicholas Kenyon—the Hon. Nicholas 
Augustus Fitzhugh Kenyon—was a 
patron of the drama. ‘That is to say, 
he had the right somehow to enter the 
stage door of the Theater Royal at all 
times, and did so whenever the theater 
was visited by a musical comedy com- 
pany. He was known to innumerable 
chorus girls as “Boy dear,” and made 
a point of entertaining them at luncheon 
and supper during their visits to the 
university town. He brought choice 
specimens of this. breed to Beaumont 
Street for tea and tittle-tattle and in- 
troduced them to Peter, who liked them 
very much and would have staked his 
life upon their being angels. But when 
it came to driving out to small unnotice- 
able inns, Peter squared his shoulders 
and stayed at home. 

“The devil take it!” said Nicholas one 
night. “What’s this cursed provincial- 
ism that hangs to you? I suppose it 


comes from the fact that you were born. 


in a shack to the tinkle of the trolley- 
car!” 

Peter’s howl of laughter made the 
piano vibrate. “Wrong,” he said. “Gee! 
but you’re absolutely wrong. The whole 
thing comes to this, Nick: One of these 
fine days I’m going to be married. The 


girl I marry is going to be clean. I 
believe in fairness. J/’m going to be 
clean. That’s all there is to it.” 

So in one way and another, Dr. 
Hunter G. Guthrie, of New York, as 
well as St. John’s College, Oxford, had 
several reasons to be rather proud of this 
man Peter. 


CHAPTER III 


NE o’clock that afternoon found 
Peter still hammering on his piano, 
not only to the intense delight of three 
snub-nosed tradesmen’s boys who de- 
layed delivery of mutton-chops and soles 
(which were only plaice), but also of 
five people who had come quietly into 
the room. They stood together watching 
and listening and waiting for him sud- 
denly to discover that he was not alone. 
One was a tall, rather angular, clean- 
shaven, noticeably intellectual man, 
whose thin hair was gray and who wore 
very large glasses with tortoise-shell 
frames, through which he looked with 
pale, short-sighted eyes. He held a soft 
hat in his thin hand and stood watching 
the boy—who made his piano do the 
work of a full band—with a smile of 
infinite pride on his lips. 

Another was a little lady, all soft and 
sweet, with a bird-like face and a curi- 
ously bird-like appearance. All about 
her there was a sort of perennial youth- 
fulness, and the goodness of her kind 
heart gleamed so openly in her eyes that 
they asked beggars and cripples, itiner- 
ant musicians, ragamuffins, street-dogs 
and all humbugs to come and be helped. 
At that moment they were full of tears, 
although little lines of laughter were all 
about them. 

Another was a slight, exceedingly 
good looking young man whose hair went 
into a series of small waves and was 
brushed away from his forehead. ‘There 
was a slight air of precocity about his 
clothes. 

Two girls made up the rest of the 
party. Both were young and slim and of 
average height. Both were unmistakably 
American in their fearless independence 
and clearness of cut. One was dark, with 
almost black eyebrows which just failed 
to meet in the middle. Her eyes were 








amazing and as full of danger as a Max- 
im—large and blue, the most astonish- 
ing blueness. They were framed with 
long, thick, black lashes. Her lips were 
rather full and red, and her skin white. 
She might have been an Italian or a 
Spaniard. The other girl was blonde 
and would have been passed over by un- 
observing eyes but for her rather patri- 
cian nose and the keen sense of humor 
which glinted in her eves. 

How long all these people would have 
stayed watching and listening. no man 
can say. Suddenly, in the middle of a 
- bar, Peter sprang up and turned around. 
His cry of joy and the way in which 
he plunged forward and gathered the 
little bird-like woman in his arms 
very good to observe. 

“Mother!” he cried. ‘Mother! Oh, 
Gee! This is great!’ And he kissed her 
cheeks and her hands. and then her 
cheeks again, all the while making 
strange, small, fond noises like a little 
boy who comes back home after the holi- 
days. 

“Oh, dear, dear Peter!” said the little 
woman, between tears and_ laughter. 
“How splendidly rough you are! You 
shake me to pieces! Where sha// I be 
able to tidy my hair?” 

Then, with a rather constrained air 
and a touch of nervous cordiality, Peter 
turned to his father and took his hand. 
“How are you, Father?” he asked. “You 
look fine.”’ 

Dr. Hunter Guthrie swallowed some- 
thing and gave a murmur which re- 
mained incoherent. Before he could pull 
himself together, Peter was hugging his 
sister, who squealed like a pig from the 
tightness of this man’s mighty grasp. 
And then the brother came in for it 
and winced with pain and pleasure as 
his hand was taken in a vise-like grip. 

“Hello, Graham!” 

“Hello, Peter!’ 

And then everybody except Peter 
burst out laughing. He stood in front 
of the fair girl, with his mouth wide 
open, and held out his hand and said: 
“I was going to hunt the whole place 
for you—I beg your pardon.” It 
when he drew back, with his 





was 


was 
face and 


neck the color of a beet-root, that the 
laughter reached its climax. 
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Belle Guthrie was the first to find her 


Peter.” she said, ‘that’s 
Is an introduction super- 
Where did you meet 


voice. ‘Well, 
going some 
fluous in Oxford ? 
Betty Townsend ?” 
“T haven't met her,” said Peter. “I 
saw her this morning in the High for a 
second.” He ran his finger round his 
collar and moved from one foot to the 
other and creat 
No man on this earth had ever looked 
so uncomfortable. 





shoulders 


shifted his 


And then. with consummate coolness. 
Betty Townsend came to the reseu 
“Just after we arrived this morning.” 





she said, “and you were buying 
post-cards, I passed Mr. Guthrie wher 
I was walking along the High Street 
with Graham’s friend. I recognized hin 
from the photographs that you have at 
home, and I think he must have heard 
me ask ‘Who’s that?’ I naturally 
him a friendly look. That’s all.” 

“T didn’t catch the friendly look,” 
said Peter. But he did catch the friendly, 
tone and stored it up among his treas 
ures. 

So this was Betty Townsend, th« 
daughter of the well-known New York 
portrait painter Rankin Townsend, his 
sister’s school-friend whom she had men- 
tioned so often in her letters. It was a 
good world and she was an angel. He 
thanked all his stars that she was a mem- 
ber of the family party and that he 
should see her every day. 

Then Peter suddenly stirred himself. 
being host, picked up his mother and 
placed her on his elaborate sofa, gave his 
best armchair to his father, waved his 
sister into the window-seat with her 
friend, and tilted Graham into a deck- 
chair. 

Standing in the middle of the room, 
beaming with pride, he said: “How in 
thunder did you get here so soon? Your 
wire said that you were coming to tea. 
and I was going to meet the train leaving 
Paddington at three-thirty. Gee! This 
is the best thing that ever happened! 
Will you lunch here?” 

“Oh no, dear!” said Mrs. 
“So many of us will worry your land 
lady.” 

Then out came one of 
laughs. “Worry my landlady? 


pictur 


gave 


Guthrie. 


Peter’s hug 
One 





It was not in Peter to do anything by halves. He worked and played like a Trojan, and put his back into every- 
thing that he took up. He knew by this time, short as it was, that he was wholly and completely in love with 
this girl, the first sight of whom had made him catch his breath. With a peculiar kind of grim- 
ness he had made up his mind that she was for him if he could win her. 
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look at Mrs. Brownstack would show 
you that she got over being worried 
before the Great Wind. ‘Why, she’s kept 
lodgings for undergraduates for twenty 
years. It’s the same thing as saying 
that she’s spent the greater part of her 
life sitting on the top of Vesuvius. I 
can give you beer, beef, pickles, biscuits, 
cake, swipes they call coffee, some cork- 
ing nougat and three brands of ciga- 
rettes.”” 

“T think.” said Dr. Guthrie, with a 
suggestion of haste, “it might be better 
if you lunched with us at the hotel.” 
Like all doctors, his first thoughts were 
of digestion. 

“Right-o!” said Peter, and he dived 
into his bedroom for a more respectable 
coat. His brother followed him in, and 
the two stood facing each other for a 
moment, eye to eye. They had not met 
for two years. Instinctively they grasped 
hands again, and the minds of both were 
filled with most affectionate things—a 
very flood of words—but one said only 
“Old man!” and the other “Peter!” 
And while Graham brushed his kinky 
hair, Peter hauled out his best coat and 
whistled to show how utterly unmoved 
he was. 

They returned to the sitting-room to- 
gether. Dr. Guthrie was examining the 
conglomeration of books that loaded the 
shelves. The plays of Bernard Shaw 
rubbed shoulders with ‘Masterton on 
Land Taxes.” Stevenson’s ‘Treasure 
Island” leaned up against Webster’s 
“Dictionary.” ‘Tono-Bungay” had for 
a companion a slushy novel by Garvice 
—and on them all was dust. 

The little mother, all a-flutter like a 
thrush, was at the window looking 
through the trees at the warm old build- 
ings opposite. The two girls were peer- 
ing into a cupboard, where they found 
a few whisky bottles, several packs of 
cards, a box of chess-men, a couple of 
squares with all their corners gone, and 
a large collection of white shoes in all 
grades of dilapidation. 

“Are you ready.” asked Dr. Guthrie, 
with a curious gayety which Peter had 
never noticed in him before. Among 
all this youth even he felt young. 

“Rather,” said Peter. “I could eat 


” 


an Ox 
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He opened the door, touched his 
mother’s soft cheek with his finger as she 
passed, tweaked his sister’s hair, re- 
frained from catching Betty Townsend's 
eyes, winked at his brother and drew 
back for his father. 

Once in the quad, Mrs Guthrie whis- 
pered to Graham and went quickly out 
into St. Giles, beckoning to the two girls 
to follow. She was very anxious that 
Peter should walk with his father, and 
this—rather pleased with himself—Peter 
did. He would have taken his father’s 
arm if he had dared, he was so mightily 
glad to see him. Several times the Doc- 
tor seemed about to do the same thing, 
but his hand hesitated and dropped. And 
so these two fell in step and walked 
silently along towards the Randolph 
Hotel, passed by men in twos or threes, 
many of whom, to the Doctor’s inward 
delight, cried out, “Hullo, Peter!” with 
tremendous cordiality. It was not until 
they turned the corner that the Doctor 
spoke. 

“It gives me real pleasure to see you 
again, Peter,” he said, with a quick self- 
conscious glance at the young man at 
his elbow. 

“Thank you, Father,” said Peter, look- 
ing straight ahead and getting as red as 
a peony. 


CHAPTER IV 


TICHOLAS KENYON more than 
lived up to his promise: In clothes 
into which he seemed to have been 
poured in liquid form, he handed hot 
toast and cakes to Peter’s family at tea- 
time with that air of deferential imperti- 
nence which was his peculiar property. 
He had the same effect on the Doctor 
and Mrs. Guthrie and the two girls as 
he had on Peter when he first saw him 
on the train. His complete self-control, 
his indolent assurance, his greyhound 
look of thoroughbredness and the decora- 
tive way in which he phrased his sen- 
tences all charmed and amused them, 
For Peter’s sake, Kenyon came right 
out of his shell at once and behaved 
like a man who had been a favorite in 
that family circle for years. In the most 
subtle manner he implied to the Doctor 
that his fame as a bacteriologist had 
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spread all over Oxford, and even Eng- 
land. He refused to believe that Mrs. 
Guthrie was the mether of her children 
and not her own eldest daughter. He 
almost at once asked Graham to do him 
the favor of giving him the name of his 
tailor, and he told Betty—well knowing 
who she was—that he had shot with her 
father, Lord Townsend, many times. 

With consummate ease and tact he put 
everybody on the best of terms with each 
other and themselves, thereby winning 
still more of Peter’s admiration and lik- 
ing. With great pleasure he accepted 
the Doctor’s invitation to dine at the 
Randolph Hotel, and in return invited 
all present to be his guests at the open- 
air performance of “Twelfth Night,” 
later in the week, by the O. U. D. S., in 
the beautiful gardens of Worcester. 

In a word, Kenyon played with these 
people as a cat plays with a mouse and 
as he had always played with Peter. He 
used all his brain not only to win their 
confidence and friendship but to make 
an impression which might afterwards 
be of use to himself. 

Nicholas Kenyon was one of those 
men who are born and not made. He 
opened his eyes as a baby and found 
himself in an atmosphere of aristocratic 
roguery. The beautiful old house in 
which his father lived was mortgaged 
to the very tops of the chimneys. It was 
maintained on money borrowed from the 
loan sharks at an exorbitant interest. It 
was filled with men and women who, like 
his own parents, were clever and intel- 
lectual enough to work for their liveli- 
hood, but who preferred to live on their 
wits and cling to society by the skin of 
their teeth. 

In this atmosphere of expert parasites 
—an atmosphere as false as it was light- 
hearted—Nicholas was brought up. He 
had been a man of the world at four- 
teen. Even at that age he had gambled, 
raced and borrowed money; and in 
order to provide himself with the neces- 
sities of life he had run a roulette table 
in secret at Eton and “make book” for 
the racing bets of the boys of his own 
kidney. 

Highly gifted and endowed with a 
most likable personality, with the art of 
eluding punishment for misdeeds brought 


to a masterly completeness, he could 
have been shaped under different cir- 
cumstances, into a man whose name 
would stand high in his country. With 
the proper training and discipline and 
the right sense of duty, he had it in his 
power to become a famous diplomat. As 
it was, he entered Oxford as a parasite 
and would leave the university for the 
world in the same capacity. No one sus- 
pected him, because his frankness dis- 
armed suspicion. His knowledge of 
human nature told him that the paradox 
of his being poor lent him a sort of 
romance, and he always began by telling 
new acquaintances that he was “broke 
to the wide.” In this way he struck the 
honest note of the men who disdain to 
convey false impressions. 

He was poor, but proud, and made 
himself so attractive and companionable 
that men were delighted to be put to 
great expense in order to entertain him, 
—and he wanted everything of the very 
best. His clothes were immaculate. His 
cigarettes were freshly rolled. When 
he drove a car it had to be of the best 
known make. He was a most fastidious 
reader and had once read a paper on 
modern poetry which had startled the 
dons of his college. He contributed 
short satirical articles to The /sis from 
time to time which tickled the intellect 
of the more discriminating; and as a 
freshman he had given a performance of 
Puck in one of the productions of the 
O. U. D. S., over which undergraduate 
critics went raving mad. Even in his 
dealings with his friends the chorus girls 
there was a certain touch of humor which 
made it difficult for even the most 
straight-laced to say hard things of him. 
In a word, Nicholas Kenyon was a very 
dangerous man. 

And this was the man who had shared 
rooms with Peter Guthrie during his 
terms at Oxford, and of whom the 
Doctor spoke that first night of his stay 
at the Randolph Hotel as a most un- 
usually charming person. 

In fact, he was the sole topic of con- 
versation in all the bedrooms of Peter’s 
family party before the lights were 
turned out. Mrs. Guthrie said, as she 
sat in front of the dressing-table comb- 
ing her hair: “How lucky it is, dear, that 











Peter has found such a wonderful friend 
here! He is so English and so refined 
—in every sense of the word a gentle- 
man.” The Doctor thoroughly agreed 
with her and made a mental note to 
invite Kenyon to his house in New York 
in the autumn. 

Belle Guthrie took her brushes into 
Betty’s room, which was next to her 
own, and looking more attractive than 
ever in a pale pink kimono, with her 
dark hair all about her shoulders and 
her naked feet in pink, heelless slippers, 
gave a ripple of excited laughter and 
confided to her friend that she was going 
to have a more bully time even than she 
had hoped. “I love St. John’s College,” 
she said, “and these wonderful old 
streets, and all the church bells which 
strike so frequently—but I’m perfectly 
crazy about Nicholas Kenyon. He is 
so—so different, so wittvy—says such 
perfectly wonderful things—and, oh, my 
dear! did you see the way he looked at 
me when he said ‘Good-night ?’ ” 

Betty shook her head—her little 
goiden head—her rather wise little head. 
“T didn’t look,” she said. ‘The light 
was shining on Peter’s face, and that 
was good enough for me.” 

What Graham thought of Kenyon 
came out in Peter’s rooms, to which he 
had gone back with his brother when the 
family were left at the hotel after their 
return from a jaunt on the river in the 
moonlight after dinner—the quiet, 
soothing, narrow stream on which they 
had floated in punts all among cushions 
and listened with keen appreciation to 
the throbbing song of the nightingale 
and the deep voice of an undergraduate 
singing “Annie Laurie’ in the back 
water to the thrumming accompaniment 
of a guitar. 

Kenyon himself had gone round to 
the rooms of some friends of his to 
play bridge, and so the two brothers were 
able to talk undisturbed. The night was 
deliciously warm, and Peter’s old 
windows, with their numerous leaded 
panes, were wide open. It was eleven 
o'clock and the life of the town had 
almost ceased, although from time to 
time little parties of undergraduates 
passed along St. Giles, and their high- 
spirited laughter drifted up. 
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After having put cigarettes in front 
of his brother, Peter flung himself full 
stretch upon his sofa, with a pipe be- 
tween his teeth. “Now for your news, 
old man!” he said. ‘I’m glad you like 
Nick. He certainly is one of the best. 
What seems perfectly amazing to me is 
that while I’m still a sort of schoolboy. 
rowing and reading, you're a full-blown 
man earning your living. I’d give some 
thing to see you buzzing about Wall 
Street with your head full of stocks and 
shares and the rise and fall of prices. 
How do you do it?” 

Graham ran his hand rather nervously 
over his mouth. “It’s great!” he said 
excitedly. ‘“That’s what I call life. 
You’ve no idea how fascinating it is to 
gamble on the tape and get a thrill every 
time you hear it tick. It’s like living 
among earthquakes. . 


Gee! 


I love it! 

“Gamble !’’ Peter echoed the word with 
a touch of fright. “Good Lord! surely 
vou don’t gamble? I thought you were 


a broker and looked after other peo- 
ple’s concerns !”’ 
Graham shot out a_ short laugh. 


“Other people’s concerns? Why, yes; 
but we’re not in Wall Street for other 
people. I’ve had the luck of the devil 
lately, though—everything I’ve touched 


has gone wrong. However, don’t let's 
talk about that. I’m here for a holiday 
and a rest, and I need ’em. I believe 
I was on the verge of a nervous break 
down before I came away. When | 
get back, I shall have to straighten 


things out. At the present moment I’m 
out about twenty thousand dollars.” 

It was his young brother who said 
these things—the boy who two years ago 
was only just out of Harvard. Peter sat 
up—in two senses. “You? Twenty thou 
sand dollars! Have you told Father?” 

“Lord, no!” said Graham. “I shall 
get it all back, of course; 

Wow! As to telling Father—well— 
well, do you ever tell Father anything ? 
I'd rather face electrocution than go into 
Father’s room with such a tale. Once 
before—about six months ago—when | 
had to meet a note for five thousand dol- 
lars, I had a little talk with Mother, 





otherwise— 





and after she had a fit, she gave me a 
handful of her jewels to pawn. 
was afraid of Father, too. 
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months I got them out again. Steel 
did me very well that time ; and Mother, 
—bless her dear heart!—called me a 
very clever boy, and said: ‘What a brain 
you have, darling, but please don’t do 
it again!’ You don’t know what Wall 
Street means, Peter. It’s hell! It’s mar- 
velous! It’s life! One of these days, 
when a real good chance comes, I’ll go 
some plunge, and then you'll see me 
living quietly in the country, breeding 
ponies or dogs or chickens or something, 
and I’ll marry and settle down.” 

Peter got up, reloaded his pipe and 
said: “Just think of it! You’re two years 
younger than I am. I’ve not begun to 
live, and you’re in the whirl of money 
and risk. In the meantime there’s Father 
so busy experimenting with microbes that 
he hasn’t one idea of what his boys are 
doing, or are likely to do—absolutely 
content to let them find their feet un- 
aided! Well, I suppose he knows what 
he’s doing, but what you’ve just told me 
makes me wonder whether it wouldn’t 
be wise for him to experiment a little 
bit with us for a change. What d’you 
think ?” : 

Graham shrugged his shoulders. With 
the light on his face he looked older 
than his brother, and there was some- 
thing in his eyes which showed that he 
had already gazed at life very much more 
closely than the big healthy fellow who 
was his host. “Oh, well,’ he said,— 
pouring himself out a _ rather stiff 
whisky,—“‘we’ve never known quite what 
it was to have a father—I mean except 
as a sort of aloof institution, a vague 
person who educated us and placed us 
out. I should resent his butting in now. 
There’s some one coming up your stairs, 
isn’t there?” 

There was. It was Kenyon, who rat- 
tled money in his trousers pocket with 
a little smile at the corners of his sophis- 
ticated mouth. 





CHAPTER V 


ETER put in the time of his life 

during the next few days, and like 
the great big simple fellow that he was, 
reveled in being the little hero of his 
family. 

From morning until night he kept 


them onthe move, taking them to all his 
favorite haunts in the town and out in 
the country, introducing them to whole 
flocks of his friends, with whom they 
had tea and lunch, guiding them into the 
strange, quiet chapels that were filled 
with the aroma of dead years like a bowl 
of dry rose-leaves; going with them 
into the sweet, quiet, sacred, stately seclu- 
sion of New College Garden and into 
the echoing cloisters of Magdalen. They 
were good days, memorable days, giving 
them all mental pictures that even time 
would not blur nor age rub out. 

To Peter the best of all the after- 
noons was the one when he looked up at 
the St. John’s barge as he paddled out 
into the river in the College Eight and 
caught the eager and excited eyes of all 
the people who meant so much to him, 
and especially those of Betty. He rowed 
his final that afternoon as he had never 
rowed before, carrying with him‘ all 
along the stream the raucous shouts of 
the members of his college, who tore 
along the towpath almost demented with 
enthusiasm, firing pistols, turning rattles 
and screaming “St. John’s! St. John’s! 
Give her ten! Give her ten! Up! Up!” 
And finally, when he staggered out of 
the boat almost sick from exertion, his 
knees shaking under him, the thought 
that came to him as he heard the in- 
cessant cries of “Good old Peter!” was 
“Thank God for this! The Governor 
will get something back for all he has 
done for me.” He just waved his hand 
to his people, felt his way into the barge, 
laid himself flat on the floor and under- 
went the soothing process of being 
rubbed and sponged down—and all the 
while he smiled and was very happy. 

He didn’t catch the look of maternal 
agony in his mother’s eyes, or her re- 
marks—which was perhaps just as well. 
Seeing her big boy crumple up over his 
oar before he was assisted out of the 
boat, and then stand rocking like a 
drunken man with his great chest heav- 
ing and his face the color of a green 
apple, she leaned over the rail and cried 
out: “Oh, my dear, what fave they done 
to you? Oh, Hunter, you must vo? let 
him do these things. He'll kill himself! 
Oh, Peter, Peter!” 

As a matter of fact, no one heard her. 
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Kenyon arranged an evening trip on the river, maneuvered Peter into one punt with his father and mother, Graham and 
Betty, and got into another with Belle. For some little time he poled along closely behind them, but es the river 
was full of similar parties, he found it easy to drop behind and dodge deftly into a back-water. Belle laughed a 
little excitedly. ‘Very clever,” she said. “I wondered how you were going to do it.” He didn’t 
find it necessary to tell her that he had performed a similar trick a hundred times. 
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There was too much good, solid roar go- 
ing on. Every lusty-throated St. John’s 
man was shouting at the full capacity of 
his lungs. Oh, but it was a good scene! 
And to the quiet, studious Doctor, who 
had sat day after day for the greater 
part of his life watching bacteriological 
experiments, it was one that caused the 
blood to move almost dangerously 
through the veins; it made him shout 
for almost the first time in his life. 

It had a different effect upon tempera- 
mental Belle, who danced with excite- 
ment and kept on saying, in a sort of 
refrain: “Oh, I’m crazy about all this 
—simply crazy!” As for Graham, even 
the thrill of Wall Street seemed poor 
to him in comparison with this stirring 
scene—the wild rush of men, the rhyth- 
mic plunge of oars, the glorious mus- 
cular effort and the frenzied outburst. 

Betty merely smiled, clasped her 
hands together and held her breath. It 
seemed to her that in Peter all the 
heroes of her youth—Brian de Bois 
Guilbert, Ivanhoe and the rest—were 
epitomized in the form, the splendid 
young giant form, of her fellow-country- 
man. Above all things in the world she 
wanted to lean over and put a wreath 
of laurels on the man who stroked the 
St. John’s boat to victory. As it was, 
she cried a little, quietly and simply, not 
caring who saw her tears; and in her 
heart, for a reason which she herself 
found unexplainable, she sang “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee.” 

And when—having changed his shorts 
and got once more into his flannels— 
Peter went up to the roof of the barge. 
stinging with health and glowing with 
very natural pride and satisfaction, it 
was the Doctor’s hand he took first, and 
the Doctor who said: ‘My son, my dear 
son!” It was an extraordinary moment 
for Peter, who had never before in his 
life felt the barrier which existed be- 
tween his father and himself so near to 
crumbling. 

That night, while his father and 
mother and Graham were taken to the 
theater to see a performance of one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s plays, by three 
of his fellow Rhodes scholars, Peter and 
Nicholas Kenyon took Betty and Belle 


to the Worcester Ball, the two girls be- 
ing under the wing of the wife of one of 
the dons. 


T was one of those warm, clear, silver 

June nights which the fickle climate 
of England sometimes produces appar- 
ently to show what it can do when it 
likes. The moon was full and the sky 
was bespattered with stars. The trees 
on the smooth lawn round the old col- 
lege flung their shadows as though in 
sunlight. It was to a seat under one of 
these that Peter led Betty just before 
midnight, having very nearly danced her 
off her feet. They sat down, panting a 
little, and laughing for no reason, and 
listened for a moment to the strains of 
the band. 

It was not in Peter to do anything by 
halves. He worked and played like a 
Trojan, and put his back into every- 
thing that he took up. He knew by this 
time, short as it was, that he was wholly 
and completely in love with this girl, the 
first sight of whom had made him catch 
his breath. With a peculiar kind of 
grimness he had made up his mind that 
she was for him if he could win her, 
and all the previous night he had 
dreamed of her as his future wife, as the 
girl who would stand by his side, help- 
mate and everlasting lover, for whom 
he would work well and live well, whom 
he’d carry with him rung by rung 
to the top of the ladder. He told him- 
self when he awakened that he was a 
presumptuous ass even to dream that she 
would care for him. What was there 
in him for such a girl to care about? 
All the same, he set his teeth and from 
that moment laid all’ his future plans— 
all his hopes and ambitions and all the 
best of his nature—at her little feet 
and knew perfectly well that if Betty 
could not love him eventually he would 
walk alone through life. 

Odd, romantic or foolish as it may 
seem, when youth falls in and out of 
love so easily, this was true. Peter had, 
with a sort of unrealized solemnity, kept 
his heart free and pure. He was no 
trifler; he had never philandered. Like 
the boy who, perhaps unduly imagina- 
tive, believes that he will find the place 
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HE best of 
all the “Uncle 
Abner” stories. 







She stood in the 
morning sun, in the 
quaint, alluring cos- 
tume of a young 
girl of the time—a 
young girl of de- 
gree, stolen out 

of the garden 

of a convent! 


ag || SN’T she a beauty — eh, Ran- 
] | dolph ?” 

| |) Vespatian Flornoy had a 
(—— tumbler of French brandy. 


He sucked in a mouthful. Then he put 
it on the table. 

The house was the strangest in Vir- 
ginia. It was of some foreign model. 


The whole second floor on the side lying 
toward the east was in two spacious 
chambers lighted with great casement 
windows to the ceiling. Outside, on this 
brilliant morning, the world was yellow 
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and dried-up, sere and baked. But the 
sun was thin and the autumn air hard 
and vital. 

My uncle, Squire Randolph, the old 
country doctor Giekie and the host, 
Vespatian Flornoy, were in one of these 
enormous rooms. They sat about a 
table, a long mahogany piece made in 
England and brought over in a sailing 
ship. There were a squat bottle of 
French brandy and some tumblers. 
Flornoy drank and recovered his spirit 
of abandon. 
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Now he leered at Randolph, and at 
the girl that he had just called in. 

He was a man one would have 
traveled far to see—yesterday or the day 
ahead of that. He had a figure out of 
Athens, a face cast in some forgotten 
foundry by the Arno, thick-curled ma- 
hogany-colored hair, and eyes like the 
velvet hull of an Italian chestnut. These 
excellencies the heavenly workman had 
turned out, and now by some sorcery of 
the pit they were changed into abomina- 
tions. 

Hell-charms, one thought of, when one 
looked the creature in the face. Drops 
of some potent liquor, and devil-words 
had done it, on yesterday or the day 
ahead of yesterday. Surely not the 
things that really Aad done it—time and 
the iniquities of Gomorrah. His stock 
and his fine ruffled shirt were soiled. 
His satin waistcoat was stained with 
liquor. 

“A daughter of a French marquis, 
eh!” he went on. “Sold into slavery by 
a jest of the gods—stolen out of the 
garden of aconvent! It’s the fabled his- 
tory of every octoroon in New Orleans!” 

Fabled or not, the girl might have 
been the thing he said. The contour of 
the face came to a point at the chin, 
and the skin was a soft Oriental olive. 
She was the perfect expression of a type. 
One never could wish to change a line 
of her figure or a feature of her face. 
She stood now in the room before the 
door in the morning sun, in the quaint, 
alluring costume of a young girl of the 
time—a young girl of degree, stolen out 
of the garden of a convent! She had en- 
tered at Flornoy’s drunken call, and 
there was the aspect of terror on her. 





HE man went on in his thick, abom- 

inable voice: 

“My brother Sheppard, coming north 
to an inspection of our joint estate, 
presents her as his adopted daughter. 
But when he dropped dead in this room 
last night and I went about the prepara- 
tion of his body for your inquisition—eh 
what, my gentlemen! I find a bill of 
sale running back ten years, for the 
dainty baggage! 

“French, and noble, stolen from the 
garden of a convent, perhaps! Perhaps! 


but not by my brother Sheppard._ His 
adopted daughter — sentimentally, per- 
haps! Perhaps! But legally a piece of 
property, I think, descending to his 
heirs. Eh, Randolph!” 

And he thrust a folded yellow paper 
across the table. 

The Justice put down his glass with 
the almost untasted liquor in it, and ex- 
amined the bill of sale. 

“It is in form!” he said. “And you 
interpret it correctly, Flornoy, by the 
law’s letter. But You will not wish to 
enforce it, I imagine !” 

“And why not, Randolph?” cried the 
man. 

The Justice looked him firmly in the 
face. 

“You take enough by chance, sir. You 
and your brother Sheppard held the 
estate jointly at your father’s death, and 
now at your brother’s death you hold it 
as sole heir. You will not wish, also, to 
hold his adopted daughter.” 

Then he added: 

“This bill of sale would hold in the 
courts against any unindentured purpose, 
not accompanied by an intention ex- 
pressed in some overt act. It would also 
fix the status of the girl against any 
pretended or legendary exemption of 
birth. The judges might believe that 
your brother Sheppard was convinced of 
this pretension when he rescued the 
child by purchase, and made this in- 
formal adoption at a tender age. But 
they would hold the paper, like a deed, 
irrevocable, and not to be disturbed by 
this conjecture.” 

“It will hold,” cried the man, ‘and 
I will hold! You make an easy dis 
claimer of the rights of other men.” 

Then his face took on the aspect of a 
satyr’s. 

“Give her up, eh! to be a lady! Why 
Randolph, I would have given Sheppard 
five hundred golden eagles for this little 
beauty—five hundred golden eagles in 
his hand! Look at her, Randolph. You 
are not too old to forget the points— 
the trim ankle, the slender body, the 
snap of a thoroughbred. There’s the 
blood of the French marquis, on my 
honor! A drop of black wont curdle it.”’ 

And he laughed, snapping his fingers 
at his wit. 











“It only makes the noble lady mer- 
chandise! And perhaps, as you say, per- 
haps it isn’t there, in fact. Egad! old 
man, I would have bid a thousand eagles 
if Sheppard had put her up. A thou- 
sand eagles! and I get her for nothing! 
He falls dead in my house, and I take 
her by inheritance.” 


T was the living truth. The two men, 
Vespatian Flornoy and his brother 
Sheppard, took their father’s estate 
jointly at his death. They were unmar- 
ried, and now at the death of Sheppard, 
the surviving brother Vespatian was sole 
heir, under the law, to the dead man’s 
properties: houses and lands and slaves. 
The bill of sale put the girl an item in 
the inventory of the dead man’s estate, 
to descend with the manor-house and 
lands. 

The thing had happened, as fortune 
is predisposed to change, in a moment, 
as by the turning of dice. 

At daybreak on this morning Vespa- 
tian Flornoy had sent a negro at a gal- 
lop, to summon the old country doctor 
Giekie, Squire Randolph and my uncle 
Abner. At midnight, in this chamber 
where they now sat, Sheppard as he got 
on his feet, with his candle, fell and 
died, Vespatian said, before he could 
reach his body. He lay now shaven and 
clothed for burial in the great chamber 
that adjoined. 

Old Giekie had stripped the body and 
found no mark. The man was dead with 
no scratch or bruise. 

He could not say what vital organ had 
suddenly played out—perhaps a string 
of the heart had snapped. At any rate, 
the dead man had not gone out by any 
sort of violence, nor by any poison. 
Every drug or herb that killed left its 
stamp and superscription, old Giekie 
said, and one could see it, if one had the 
eye, as one could see the slash of a knife 
or the bruise of an assassin’s fingers. 

It: was plain death “by the Providence 
of God,” was Randolph’s verdict. So the 
Justice and old Giekie summed up the 
thing, and they represented the inquiry 
and the requirements of the law. 

My uncle Abner made no comment on 
this conclusion. He came and looked 
and was silent. He demurred to the 
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‘Providence of God’ in Randolph’s ver- 
dict, with a great gesture of rejection. 
He disliked this term in any human 
horror. ‘By the abandonment of God,” 
he said, these verdicts ought rather to be 
written. But he gave no sign that his 
objection was of any special tenor. He 
seemed profoundly puzzled. 

When the girl came in, at Vespatian’s 
command, to this appraisal, he continued 
silent. At the man’s speech, and evident 
intent, his features and his great jaw 
hardened, as though under the sun- 
burned skin the bony structure of the 
face were metal. 

He sat in his chair, a little way out 
beyond the table. as he sat on a Sunday 
before the pulpit, on a bench, motion- 
less, in some deep concern. 

Randolph and Vespatian  Flornoy 
were in this dialogue. Old Giekie sat 
with his arms folded across his chest, his 
head down. His interest in the matter 
had departed with his inspection of the 
dead man, or remained in the adjoining 
chamber where the body lay, the evelids 
closed forever on the land of living 
men, shut up tight like the shutters of 
a window in a house of mystery. He 
only glanced at the girl with no interest, 
as at a bauble. 


AND now while the dialogue went on 
*“ and Giekie looked down his 
the girl, silent and in terror, appealed to 
my uncle in a furtive glance, 
charged with horror, and like a flash of 
shadow. The great table had a broad 
board connecting the carved legs be- 
neath, a sort of shelf raised a little from 
the floor. In her glance, swift and fear- 
ful, she directed my uncle’s attention to 
this board. 

It was a long piece of veneered ma- 
hogany, making a shelf down the whole 
length of the table. On it my uncle saw 
a big folded cloth of squares white and 
black, and a set of huge ivory chess-men. 
The cloth was made to spread across the 
top of the table, and the chess-men were 
of unusual size in proportion to the 
squares; the round knobs on-the heads 
of the pawns were as big as marbles. Be- 
side these things was a rosewood box for 
dueling-pistols, after the fashion of the 
time. 
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swift, 
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My uncle stooped over, took up these 
articles and set them on the table. 

“And so, Flornoy,” he said, “you 
played at chess with your brother Shep- 
pard.” 

The man turned swiftly; then he 
paused and drank his glass of liquor. 

“I entertained my brother,” he said, 
“as I could; there is no coffee-house to 
enter, nor any dancing 
women to please the eye, 


in the mountains of Vir- i i hiod 


ginia.” gy 
“For what stake?” said 
my uncle. 
“T have forgotten, Ab- 
ner,” replied the man, 
“some trifle.” ¥ 


my uncle. 
“T won,” replied the 
man. He spoke promptly. 
“You won,’’ 
said my _ uncle, ual 
“and you remem- Pat 
ber that; but 
what you won, 
you have forgot- 
ten! Reflect a 
little on it, Flor- 


noy.” 
The man 
cursed, his face 
in anger. & 
“Does it mat- { 


ter, Abner, a . 
thing great or - f 
small? It is all 
mine to-day!” 

“But it was 
not all yours last 
night,” said my 
uncle. 

“What I won 
was mine,” re- 
plied the man. 

“Now, there,” 
replied my uncle, 
“lies a point that 
I would amplify. 
One might win, 
but might not re- 
ceive the thing 
one played for. 
One might claim 
it for one’s own, 


My uncle put out his hand. 
to touch him. I will open his eyes.” 


and the loser might deny it. If the stake 
were great, the loser might undertake to 
repudiate the bargain. And how would 
one enforce it ?” 

The man put down his glass, leaned 
over and looked steadily at my uncle. 

Abner slipped the silver hooks on the 
rosewood box, slowly, with his thumb 
and finger. 
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“Flornoy,” he said, “the dead man ought to see who comes 








“T think,” he said, “that if the gentle- 
man you have in mind won, and were 
met with a refusal, he would undertake 
to enforce his claim, not in the courts 
or by any legal writ, but by the methods 
which gentlemen such as you have in 
mind are accustomed to invoke.” 


E opened the box and took out two 

pistols of the time. Then his face 
clouded with perplexity. Both weapons 
were clean and loaded. 


“or, 
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The man, propping his wonderful 
face in the hollow of his hand, laughed. 
He had the face and the laughter of the 
angels cast out with Satan, when in a 
moment of some gain over the hosts of 
Michael they forgot the pit. 

“Abner,” he cried, “vou, are hag- 
ridden by a habit, and it leads you into 
the wildest fancies!” 

His laughter chuckled and gurgled in 
his throat. 

‘Let me put your theory together. It 
is a very pretty theory, 
lacking in some trifles, but 
s. spirited and packed with 
dramatic tension. Let me 








sketch it out as it stands 
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Have no fear, I shall not mar it by any 
delicate concern for the cunning villain, 
or any suppression of his evil nature. I 
shall uncover the base creature amid his 
deeds of darkness !” 

He paused, and mocked the tragedy 
of actors. 

“It is the hour of yawning grave- 
yards—midnight in this house. Vespa- 
tian Flornoy sits at this table with his 
good brother Sheppard. He has the 
covetousness of David, the son of Jesse, 
in his evil heart. He would possess the 
noble daughter of the Latin marquis, by 
a sardonic fate sold at childhood into 
slavery, but by the ever watchful Provi- 
dence of God, for such cases made and 
provided, purchased by the good brother 
Sheppard and adopted for his daughter! 

“Mark, Abner, how beautifully it falls 
into the formula of the tragic poets! 
Mark! 

“The wicked Vespatian Flornoy, 
foiled in every scheme of purchase, 
moved by the instigation of the Devil, 
and with no fear of God before his eyes, 
plays at chess with his good brother 
Sheppard, wins his interest in the manor- 
house and lands, and his last gold-piece 
—taunts and seduces him into a final 
game with everything staked against 
this Iphigenia. The evil one rises in- 
visible but sulphurous to Vespation’s aid. 
He wins. In terror, appalled, aghast at 
the realization of his folly, the good 
brother Sheppard repudiates the bargain. 
They duel across the table, and Vespa- 
tian, being the better shot, kills his good 
brother Sheppard! 

“Why, Abner, it is the plan of the 
‘Poetics.’ It lacks no element of com- 
pleteness. It is joined and fitted for the 
diction of Euripides!” 

The man declaimed, his wonderful 
fouled face, his Adonis head with its 
thick curled hair, virile and_ spirited 
with the liquor and the momentum of 
his words. Old Giekie gave no atten- 
tion. Randolph listened as to the periods 
of an oration. And my uncle sat, 
puzzled, before the articles on the table. 
The girl now and then, when the 
speaker’s eyes were on my uncle, by 
slight indicatory signs affirmed the 
speech, and continued strongly to indi- 
cate the chess-men. 


Y uncle began to turn the pieces over 

under the protection of his hand, 
idly, like one who fingers about a table 
in abstraction. Presently he stopped and 
covered one of the pieces with his hand. 
It was a pawn, large, like the other 
chess-men, but the round ivory knob at 
the top of it was gone. It had been 
sawed off! 

The man Flornoy, consumed with his 
idea, failed to mark the incident, and 
moved by the tenor of his speech, went 
on: 

“This is the Greek plan for a tragedy. 
It is the plan of Athens in the fifth 
century. It is the plan of Sophocles and 
#Eschylus. Mark how it turns upon the 
Hellenic idea of a dominating Fate: a 
Fate in control over the affairs of men, 
pagan and not good. The innocent and 
virtuous have no gain above the shrewd 
and wicked. The good Sheppard dies, 
and the evil Vespatian takes his daugh- 
ter, his goods and lands to enjoy in a 
gilded life, long and happy!” 

He thought the deep reflection in my 
uncle’s face was confusion at his wit. 

“That ending would not please you, 
Abner. Luther and Calvin and John 
Wesley have lived after Aristotle as- 
sembled this formula in his ‘Poetics.’ 
And they will have the evil punished—a 
dagger in the wicked Vespatian’s heart, 
and the virgin slave, by the interposition 
of the will of Heaven, preserved in her 
virginity. And so you come, like the 
Providence of God, to set the thing in 
order !” 

My uncle looked up at the man, his 
hand covering the mutilated pawn, his 
face calm in its profound reflection. 

“You quote the tragic poets, with 
much pedantry,” he said. “Well, I will 
quote them too: ‘Ofttimes, to win us 
to our harm, the instruments of darkness 
tell us truth!” How much truth, in all 
this discourse, have you told us?” 

“Now, Abner,” cried the man, “if it 
is truth you seek, and not the imagina- 
tions of a theory, how much could there 
be in it? If it were not for the granite 
ledges of reality, one might blow iris- 
colored bubbles of the fancy and watch 
them, in their beauty, journey to the 
stars! But alas, they collide with the 
hard edges of a fact and puff out. 











“To begin with, the pistols have not 
been fired!” 

“One could reload a pistol,” replied 
my uncle. 

“But one could not shoot a man, 
Abner, and leave no mark of the bullet 
on his body!” 

He paused and addressed the old 
doctor. 

“T sent for Giekie, when I sent for 
Randolph, to rid me of every innuendo 
of a gossip. Ask him if there is a mark 
of violence on my brother’s body.” 

The old man lifted his lined, withered 
face. 

“There is no mark on him!” he said. 

Vespatian Flornoy leaned across the 
table. 

“Are you sure?” he said. 
you might be mistaken.” 

The words were in the taunting note 
of Elijah to the priests of Baal. 

The old man made a decisive gesture. 

“Ach!”’ he said, “I have handled a 
thousand dead men! I was surgeon in 
the field for Bliicher! I am not mis- 
taken !”’ 

Vespatian Flornoy put up his hands 
as in a great, hopeless gesture. 

‘Alas, Abner,”’ he said, ‘‘we must give 
up this pretty theory. It does honor to 
your creative instinct, and save for this 
trifle, we might commend it to all men. 
But you see, Abner, Giekie and the 
world will unreasonably insist that a 
bullet leaves a mark. I do not think we 
can persuade them against their experi- 
ence in that belief. I am sorry for you, 
Abner. You have a reputation in Vir- 
ginia to keep up. Let us think; perhaps 
there is a way around this disconcerting 
fact.” 

And he put his extended palm across 
his forehead, in mock reflection. 


“Perhaps 


T was at this moment, when for an 

instant the man’s face was covered, 
that the girl standing before the door 
made _a strange indicatory signal to my 
uncle Abner. 

Vespatian Flornoy, removing his 
hand, caught a glimpse of the girl’s 
after-expression. And he burst out in a 
great ldugh, striking the table with his 
clenched hand. 
“Egad!” he cried. 


“By the soul of 
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Satan! the coy little baggage is winking 
at Abner!” 

He saw only the final composition of 
the girl’s face. He did not see the stress 
and vigor of the indicatory sign. He 
roared in a pretension of jealous anger. 

“T will not have my property ogle 
another in my house. You shall answer 
for this, Abner, on the field of honor. 
And I warn you, sir: I have the surest 
eye and the steadiest hand in the moun- 
tains of Virginia.” 

It was the truth. The man was the 
wonder of the countryside. He could cut 
a string with a pistol at ten paces; he 
could drive in a carpet-tack with his bul- 
let, across a room. With the weapon 
of the time, the creature was sure, accu- 
rate to a hair, and deadly. 

“No man,” he cried, “shall carry off 
this dainty baggage. Select your weapon. 
Abner; let us duel over this seduction!’ 

He spoke in the flippancies of jest. 
But my uncle’s face was now alight with 
some great comprehensive purpose. It 
was like the face of one who begins to 
see the bulk and outlines of a thing that 
before this hour, in spite of every 
scrutiny, was formless. 

And to Flornoy’s surprise and won- 
der, my uncle put out his hand, took up 
one of the pistols and suddenly fired it 
into the wood of the mantelpiece beyond 
the table. 

He got up and looked at the mark. 
The bullet was hardly bedded in the 
veneer. 

“You use a light charge of powder, 
Flornoy,” said my uncle. 

The man was puzzled at this act, but 
he answered at once. 

“Abner,” he said, “that is a secret I 
have learned. A pistol pivots on the 
grip. In firing, there are two things to 
avoid: a jerk on the trigger, and the 
tendency of the muzzle to jump up, 
caused by the recoil of the charge. No 
man can control his weapon with a 
heavy charge of powder behind the bul- 
let. If one would shoot true to a hair, 
one must load light.” 

It seemed a considerable explanation. 
And not one of the men who heard it ever 
knew whether it was, in fact, the con- 
trolling cause, or whether another and 
more subtle thing inspired it. 
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“But Flornoy,” said my uncle, “if to 
kill were the object of a duelist, such a 
charge of powder might defeat the pur- 
pose.” 

“You are mistaken, Abner,” he said. 
“The body of a man is soft. If one 
avoids the bony structure, a frifling 
charge of powder will carry one’s bullet 
into a vital organ. There is no gain in 
shooting through a man as though one 
were going to string him on a thread. 
Powder enough to lodge the bullet in 
the vital organ is enough.” 

“There might be a point in not shoot- 
ing through him,” said Abner. 


‘HE man looked calmly at my uncle; 

then he made an irrelevant gesture. 

“No object, Abner, but no use. The 
whole point is to shoot to a hair, to 
lodge the bullet precisely in the point 
selected. Look how a light charge of 
powder does it.” 

And taking up the other pistol, he 
steadied it a moment in his hand, and 
fired at Abner’s bullet-hole. No mark 
appeared on the mantel board. One 
would have believed that the bullet, if 
the barrel held one, had wholly van- 
ished. But when they looked closely, it 
was seen that my uncle’s bullet, struck 
precisely, was driven a little deeper into 
the wood. It was amazing accuracy. No 
wonder the man’s skill was a byword in 
the land. 

My uncle made a single comment. 

“You shoot like the slingers of Ben- 
jamin!” he said. 

Then he came back to the table and 
stood looking down at the man. He 
held the mutilated ivory pawn in his 
closed left hand. The girl, like an ap- 
praised article, was in the doorway; 
Giekie and Randolph looked on, like 
men before the blind moving of events. 

“Flornoy,” said Abner, “you have 
told us more truth than you intended us 
to believe. How did your brother Shep- 
pard die?” 

The man’s face changed. His fingers 
tightened on the pistol. His eves became 
determined and alert. 

“Damme, man,” he cried, “do you re- 
turn to that! Sheppard fell and died, 
where you stand, beside the table in this 
room. I am no surgeon to say what dis- 


order killed him. I sent for Giekie to 
determine that.” 

My uncle turned to the old eccentric 
doctor. 

“Giekie,” he said, “how did Sheppard 
Flornoy die?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders 
and put out his nervous hands. 

“Ach!” he said. “I do not know; the 
heart, maybe. There is no mark on him.” 

And here Randolph interrupted. 

“Abner,” he said, “you put a question 
that no man can answer: something 
snaps within the body, and we die. We 
have no hint at the cause of Sheppard’s 
death.” 

“Why yes,” replied my uncle, “I think 
we have.” 

“What hint?” said Randolph. 

“The hint,” said Abner, “that the 
eloquent Vespatian gave us just now in 
his discourse. I think he set out the 
cause in his apt recollection from the 
Book of Samuel.” 

He paused and looked down at the 
man. 

“Like a certain other, he can cite 
Scripture for his purpose. The Tenth 
Commandment,” he went on, “is con- 
cerned with a thing prohibited, not for 
the thing itself, but for the evil that it 
leads to..... Do you know the 
Tenth Commandment, Flornoy? Its 
neglect ruined David, the son of Jesse, 
whom you named.” 


VESPATIAN FLORNOY got on his 

feet. His face and manner changed. 
There was now decision and menace in 
his voice. 

“Abner,” he said, “there shall be an 
end to this. I have turned your ugly 
hint with pleasantry, and met it squarely 
with indisputable facts. I shall not go 
any further on this way. I shall clear 
myself now, after the manner of a 
gentleman.” 

My uncle looked steadily at the man. 

“Flornoy,” he said, “if you would 
test your innocence by a device of the 
Middle Ages, I would suggest a simpler 
and swifter method of that time. 
Wager of battle is outlawed in Virginia. 
It is prohibited by statute, and we cannot 
use it. But the test I offer in its place is 
equally medieval. It is based on the 











same belief, old and persistent, that the 
Providence of God will indicate 
guilty. And it is not against the law.” 


He paused. 

“The same gen- 
eration of men 
who believed in 
Wager of Battle, 
in the Morsel of 
Execration, in the 
red-hot plow- 
shares, as a test 
of the guilt of 
murder, also be- 
lieved that if the 
assassin touched 
his victim, the 
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“Abner, Abner,” he said, “what is the answer to this ghastly r ? 
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riddle?” For reply my uncle drew back the 


eyelids of the dead man. 


the 
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body of the murdered man would bleed! 


‘if you would 


have recourse to one of those medieval 
devices, let it be the last. .. .. Go in 


with me and 
touch the body of 
your brother 
Sheppard, and | 
give you my 
word of honor 
that I will ac- 
cept the decision 
of the test.’’ 

It was impos- 
sible to believe 
that my uncle 
Abner trifled. and 
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yet the thing was beyond the soundings 
of all sense. 

Giekie and Randolph, and even the 
girl standing in the door, regarded him 
in wonder. 

Vespatian Flornoy was amazed. 

“Damme, man!” he cried, ‘‘supersti- 
tions have unhinged your mind. Would 
you believe in a thing like that?” 

“T would rather believe it,”’ replied my 
uncle, “than to believe that in a duel 
God would direct the assassin’s bullet.” 

Then he added, with weight and de- 
cision in his voice: 

“If you would be clear of my sus- 
picion, if you would be free to take and 
enjoy the lands and properties that you 
inherit, go in before these witnesses and 
touch the dead body of your brother 
Sheppard. There is no mark appearing 
on him. Giekie has fourfd no wound to 
bleed. You are innocent of any measure 
in his death, you tell us. There’s no 
peril to you, and I shall ride away to as- 
sure every man that Sheppard Flornoy 
died, as Randolph has written, by the 
‘Providence of God.’” 

He extended his arm toward the ad- 
jacent chamber, and across the table he 
looked Flornoy in the face. 

“Go in before us and touch the dead 
man!” 

“By the soul of Satan!” cried the 
man, “if you hang on such a piece of 
foolery, you shall have it. The curse of 
superstition sticks in your fleece, Abner, 
like a burr.” 


E turned and flung open the door be- 
hind him and went in. The others 
followed—Giekie and Randolph behind 
the man, the girl, shaken and fearful, 
and my uncle Abner. 
Sheppard Flornoy lay prepared for 
burial in the center of the room. The 
morning sun entering through the long 


windows flooded him with light; his 
features were sharply outlined in the 
mask of death, his eyelids closed. 

They stood about the dead man, at 
peace in. this glorious shroud of sun, 
and the living brother was about to 
touch him when my uncle put out his 
hand. 

“Flornoy,” he said, “the dead man 
ought to see who comes to touch him. | 
will open his eyes.” 

And at the words, for no cause or rea- 
son conceivable to the two men looking 
on, Vespatian Flornoy shouted with an 
oath, and ran in on my uncle. 

He was big and mad with terror. But 
even in his youth and fury he was not a 
match for my Uncle Abner. Liquor and 
excess failed before wind and sun and 
the clean life of the hills. The man 
went down under my uncle’s clenched 
hand, like‘an ox polled with a hammer. 

It was Randolph who cried. out, while 
the others crowded around the dead 
man and his brother unconscious on the 
floor. 

“Abner, Abner,” he said, “what is the 
answer to this ghastly riddle?” 

For reply my uncle drew back the eye 
lids of the dead man. And stooping 
over, Randolph and old Giekie saw that 
Sheppard Flornoy had been shot through 
the eye, and that the head of the ivory 
pawn had been forced into the bullet- 
hole to round out the damaged eyeball 
under the closed lid. 

The girl sobbed, clinging to my 
uncle’s arm. Randolph tore the bill of 
sale into indistinguishable bits. And the 
old doctor Giekie made a great gesture 
with his hands extended and crooked. 

“Ach!” he cried, in a consuming re- 
vulsion of disgust. “I was with Bliicher, 
and my father was with Frederick, and 
a drunken assassin fools me in the moun- 
tains of Virginia!” 
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story which proves 
that white spats are 
no handicap to real love. 


By Margarita 
Spalding Gerry 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
DEAN CORNWELL 





[———]HEN the exigencies of modern 
|} politics seemed about to foist 
| Wendell Alcott Emerson upon 

the Honorable Ben Foley as 
assistant secretary, that brass-clappered 
orator protested : 

“This administration is no Colonial 
Curio Agency or Harvard Annex. And 
the people back of us don’t wear white 
spats. As you have no doubt heard, 
many of them can dispense with socks. 
We belong to the Plain People. Like- 
wise, I want an assistant who can play 
politics.” 

The Back Bay delegation proving to 
command votes as well as arguments, 
however, it was not long before the ap- 
pointment was made public and Wendell 
Alcott Emerson entered upon his duties. 
Although it was not defined in any offi- 
cial code, one of the chief of those duties 
was to come up to the extraordinarily 
definite requirements of the Secretary’s 
daughter. 

Norah Foley, since the death of her 
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mother, had presided over her father’s 
establishment. Like most masterful 
men, the Honorable Ben had been a 
willing slave to the gentle-voiced wife 
who had proved herself, if not his better 
half, quite his equal in his early Her- 
culean struggle with men and minerals. 
After she was gone, he had bowed his 
stiff neck to the yoke of a daughter who, 
a little prettier, a little more vigorous 
and upstanding than her mother had 
been, keener and with a more subtle 
sense of humor, and with an almost dia- 
bolical power of witchery where any- 
thing masculine was concerned, soon 
made herself an absolute despot. 


WHEN the young Assistant Secretary 
paid his first official call at the 
house of his chief, one of Norah’s 
Wednesday receptions was in full swing. 
Standing beside the senatorial lady 
who was on duty as duenna, he saw an 
exceedingly pretty and exquisitely 
garbed young woman whose salutation 
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contained just the degree of assurance of 
a special sympathy between them, 
coupled with a suggestion of hitherto 
unsounded emotional depths, calculated 
instantly to arrest the attention of the 
normal man. And while Mr. 
Emerson was doubtless 
exceptional, he was 
not abnormal. 

Miss Foley, too, 
espied young Emer- 
son as soon as he 
entered her draw- 
ing-room. Her 
father’s descrip- 
tion did not com- 
pletely identify 
him. That, while 
it had put great 
emphasis on the 
Bostonian’s broad 
a, and had elab- 
orated on his 
white spats until 
they seemed to 
have swathed his 
whole figure, had 
not dwelt upon 
the Assistant 
Secretary’s 
inches, the 
breadth of his 
shoulders, the un- 
mistakable ripple 
of muscle under 
the snugly fitting 
coat, and the ex- 
tremely agreeable 
line of his features. 
Miss Foley, whose 
teens had been 
passed largely be- 
tween husky men 
in flannel shirts car- 
rying pickaxes, had 
not had her keen eyes, 
where men were con- 
cerned, obscured by 
the glitter of gold 
lace and the blaze of 
diplomatic embroid- 
eries in Washington. 
As for white spats, she afterward re- 
called with great difficulty that he had 
worn them. But she had no difficulty 





in remembering the color of his eyes. 
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When the young Assistant Secretary paid 
his first official call, one of 
Wednesday receptions was in full swing. 
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T may be an opportune time in which 
to elucidate some obscure points of 
the social, sartorial and political code of 
the Honorable Ben Foley.  Primaril 
“he wished it 
understood 
that he 
was a 
Brother’ to 
the Work 
ingman, 
Son of the 
Plain People, and 
Father of Benefi 
cent Legislation 
aimed to mitigate the 

Intolerable Burdens on 

Labor imposed by 
Monopolists and Pluto- 
crats. 

Therefore he had es- 
tablished himself, since 
his elevation.to the Cab- 
inet, in what he usually 
described as “rather a 

snug little box” on Mass- 
achusetts Avenue. In fact, 
there really were a good 
many structures in that re- 
gion of rather appealing 
grandeur that larger. 
His democratic principles 
were fairly outraged because 
“the complexity of modern 
conditions” made it neces- 
sary to keep a car or so for 
hard service and a limou- 
sine for his daughter’s 
calls. 
Although the ideal citizen 
of the Honorable Ben’s 
public speeches was, nat- 
urally, the one whose edu- 
cation was confined to a 
few years at a public 
school, he still could ad- 
mit that occasionally good 
material was not ruined 
by college training. But 
he drew the line at “hair- 
splitting” theorists 
had wasted their time in 
foreign universities ; and he sneered both 
publicly and privately at anyone who 
found it necessary to acquire any tongue 
but “good straight American,” or whose 
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time was of so little value that he had 
any to spare in considering conditions in 
any land but his own. It was there that 
Wendell Alcott Emerson was anathema 
to him, and all that preparation for pub- 
lic service of which the Back Bay dele- 
gation had prated, a wanton insult. 

“What good’s this fellow going to be 
to me?” the Secretary had demanded 
wrathfully of Norah, his usual con- 
fidante. ‘‘What’s the use of all my years 
of standing for the Plain People? What 
do you suppose a delegation that comes 
to me, as to a friend, when they want 
to have the duty taken off Buffalo Plug, 
is going to think of this illuminated ar- 
ticle in the next office? And he’s quite 
capable of trying to placate a deputa- 
tion of strikers with blood and dyna- 
mite up their sleeves by hurling a quo- 
tation from the Greek version of the 
New Testament at them! I pass him 
up. He may be some use in corralling 
Cabinet débutantes, but he’s no use in 
dealing with men. I suppose I’ll have 
to stand him until he makes such a con- 
spicuous ass of himself that even the 
Back Bay can see it. If he’s any use 
to you in the social stunt, get all the 
good of him you can while he zs here.” 

Miss Norah was not slow to avail 
herself of this transfer of interest in the 
stock of the voung Assistant Secretary. 
With the well-known dearth of real men 
in Washington social functions, the 
presence of a bachelor in what might 
be called their official household was a 
godsend to a hostess. And whether he 
had a canny regard for his political fu- 
ture, or whether he found attendance 
pleasant, or whether he was in truth, as 
he often seemed, a correct and amiable 
automaton, young Wendell Alcott Emer- 
son made no protest whatever. 


JERY early in the administration it 
became evident that the position of 
the Honorable Ben Foley, like that of 
his fellow Cabinet officers, was to be 
no sinecure. It was one of these periods. 
of reckoning when an eager and confi- 
dent and careless young nation is forced 
to pause in its unthinking course to deal 
with the dangers created by its own 
mistakes. And every problem was re- 
lated to every other. 
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“The simplest question that comes up,” 
groaned Foley to his usual confidante, 
“so simple that you'd think a child in 
the grammar school or a_ police-court 
judge could settle it without half think- 
ing, gets mixed up with every blamed 
department here before you’re done with 
it, and turns out to be harder than any- ~* 
thing that old Egyptian conundrum- 
factory ever put out. Only, wherever it 
starts, it turns out finally that I am the 
goat.” And Norah, as was her pleasant 
and useful fashion, soothed him so ef- 
fectually that he left his office convinced 
that all which had seemed menacing 
would be cleared up as soon as he really 
got at it again. 

His preoccupation having been such, 
it is perhaps not amazing that he turned 
on his Assistant Secretary with sur- 
prise and rage when that young man, 
first punctiliously having made an ap- 
pointment at his chief’s house instead 
of at the office, formally declared matri- 
monial intentions relative to Miss Norah. 
But it was unfortunate that the Hon- 
orable Ben’s contempt found expression 
in words which were well-nigh intoler- 
able. 

The young man flushed hotly and bit 
his lips. Then he rose and groped for 
his hat. As he stood before the older 
man, perfectly groomed in his correct 
afternoon attire, with the large tortoise- 
shelled spectacles that were the visible 
token to the Honorable Ben of scholastic 
impracticality and the white spats that 
were evidence of all that was at enmity 
with the Plain People, a very natural 
jealous distaste to anybody with preten- 
sions to his daughter was fast becoming 
an almost fanatical dislike. ‘The man 
represented such apostasy from the doc- 
trines of the Son, etc., Brother etc., 
Father, etc. 

Emerson had found his hat. 

“Qh—thank you for your frankness,” 
he said mildly. “I am glad to know 
just what to expect. Your opinions are 
always interesting and—forcible.” 

“Well, now you have it,” blustered 
his chief rudely. “I shall expect you 
to abide by it. And if my daughter is 


anything like what I have always found 
her, she will feel just as I do—only more 


” 


so. 
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The light shining full upon the 
young man’s large spectacles reflected 
disks of dazzling brightness. ‘They gave 
his face a bafflingly blank expression. A 
thought occurred to the contemptuous 
father. 

“Have you said anything to my daugh- 
ter regarding this preposterous idea of 
yours ?” 

“No,” replied the other man. 
conscientious after-thought 
overtook him, for he amended. 
exactly.” 

“Well, maybe it’s the way of the Back 
Bay to do its courting by proxy,” sneered 
Foley. “But it wont make Norah any 
the more fascinated with you. In my 
day, I’d have knocked down any man 
that tried to stand between myself and 
the girl I wanted, father or not. That’s 
a white-livered foreign fashion you semi- 
defunct Eastern families are trying to 
put over here. It isn’t straight Ameri- 
can. I’d have more respect for you if 
you had red blood in your veins.” 

Young Emerson involuntarily clenched 
his fists. But he stood looking at the 
other man musingly. The knots of 
muscle that had been raised on his chief’s 
arms by early hardy days were melting 
into fat. Something spoke to the 
younger man of flabby decadence. So 
his hands relaxed, and he smiled faintly 
as he turned to go. 

“I’m sorry you don’t approve of my 
methods,” he said in gentle accents, 
“However, I shall probably conduct my 
life according to my own methods. Pos- 
sibly you are right and there are times 
when courtesy is misplaced.” 

Naturally enough, the Secretary car- 
ried away from the interview the im- 
pression that it had terminated wholly 
to his advantage. 


Then a 
evidently 
“Not 


E remembered to mention the in- 
cident to Norah at dinner that even- 
ing. ‘They were alone, but the meal was 
the rather heavily lavish one that the 
Secretary delighted in. Norah always 


made and served the coffee herself in 
the library; she was one of the not-yet- 
extinct species of woman that has a 
reprehensible fondness for little caress- 
ing personal services, and has not yet 
found that dropping a lump of sugar 
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affectionately into a cup or striking a 
match for a cigar, or occasionally rum- 
pling a parent’s hair in the process of in- 
timate conversation, unfits her for the 
serious occupations of life. In fact, Miss 
Foley may have had an impression that 
such methods with her father occasion- 
ally helped her in the serious occupation 
of having her own way. 

This evening the tongs were poised a 
moment longer over the coffee-cup than 
was necessary to land the third lump of 
the Honorable Ben’s allowance as he 
enlarged upon his success in dealing with 
the undesired suitor. 

“So I fancy I finished him,” ended 
the gentleman, and simultaneously the 
sugar dropped and the coffee-cup was 
passed to him without comment. Norah’s 
steady eyes, resting on her father, 
flushed and complacent from his hearty 
meal and the blazing fire, were noncom- 
mittal, rather meditative, in fact. 

The Secretary was moved to a passing 
comment. 

“You are cool,” he said admiringly. 
“Of course I knew you would never get 
entangled with anyone I disapproved of ; 
but some silly girls, I suppose, might 
be a little flattered by the chap’s ex- 
alted admiration. I might have known 
you couldn’t be fooled by pretensions 
to family and all that. You and I pick 
men, don’t we, Doadie!” ‘That last was 
a pet name that Foley had never out- 
grown. What years of struggle and 
loyal effort together did it not mean! 
The associations brought up a passing 
regretful mist to the beautifully fringed 
eyes of pretty Norah. But the eyes 
were clear again and a little hard in 
their brightness as they rested on her 
father. And she pleased him immensely 
when she answered : 

“Yes, I choose a man every time.” 

“It’s going to be a little awkward for 
you,” the Secretary said a few moments 
later. ‘“‘He’s been pretty useful to you 
at your pink teas—”’ 

His air of having produced the last 
word in social smartness when he said 
“pink teas” irritated Norah: “It’s been 
years since anyone said that, even in the 
funny papers,’ she commented to her- 
self. But she answered him smoothly: 

“Qh—I don’t know. I don’t believe 
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Her father’s 
description had 
put great em- 
phasis on the 
Bostonian’s broad 
a, and had elab- 
crated on his white 
spats, but it had not 
dwelt upon the Assistant 
Secretary's inches, the 
breadth of his shoulders, the un- 
mistakable ripple of muscle under the 
snugly fitting coat, and the extremely 
agreeable line of his features. 
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this matter need make any difference. I 
find Mr. Emerson very useful, as you 
say.” 

And her father had a passing qualm. 
Was it possible that Norah was a little 
too cool? Was there a sense of some- 
thing hard and calculating in her man- 
ner that he didn’t quite like to see in 
his pretty daughter? 

“Oh, well, you can’t put a young 
woman in the sort of position she has 
and then expect her to be the tender, 
blushing, timid kind that you like to 
think about when you are a young idiot 
with your first month’s wages in your 
pocket,” he thought—and then dis- 
missed the subject from his mind. 

It was really very fortunate that the 
Secretary did not have to burden him- 
self with his daughter’s affairs during 
the weeks that followed. For the diffi- 
culties of the early days of the admin- 
istration were repeated and multiplied 
every day a hundred-fold. It did seem 
as if there were no country on the hab- 
itable globe that was not seething in its 
own particular conflagration. And sooner 
or later, every broil in the apparently 
most remote nation displayed some un- 
expected connection with the Honorable 
Ben’s department. 

As steering clear of disaster became a 
more difficult business, more often did 
the Secretary and his Assistant differ. 
What Emerson considered the most rudi- 
mentary good manners Foley contemptu- 
ously dubbed “truckling.” What the 
older, old-line politician christened ‘“dip- 
lomacy,” he had a perfectly definite com- 
prehension the Assistant probably baldly 
labeled “lying.” 


PROBABLY there was no subject on 

which they differed more violently 
than on the treatment of newspaper cor- 
respondents. The Secretary and the cor- 
respondents were constantly at war. He 
seemed to regard the presence of the 
newspaper men as an insult and the 
printing of news as treason. This was 
rank ingratitude on the part of the Hon- 
orable Ben, for many thought that three- 
fourths of his reputation was due to 
the news-sheets, with which he had al- 
ways been a picturesque figure. It hap- 
pened that his predecessor in office had 


built up a friendly understanding with 
a selected group of correspondents, rep- 
resentatives of the press associations 
and a few chosen men from influential 
papers, by which he kept them informed 
as to the course of events in return for 
their promise not to publish news until 
he was willing to have it released. The 
idea of any such weak concession en- 
raged the Honorable Ben. At first he 
insulted and antagonized the corre- 
spondents ; then, when the folly of that 
was apparent, he contemptuously left 
the giving-out of what items were man- 
ifestly necessary, to his Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

In his methodical and conscientious 
manner, Emerson proceeded to develop 
the publicity bureau of his department. 
On his first meeting with the newspaper 
men, he produced a few pages of neat 
notes and proceeded to deliver what prac- 
tically amounted to an unusually con- 
densed and clear lecture on the evolu- 
tion of the functions of the department 
which he represented. 

With his calm and scholarly manner, 
his large spectacles and his notes, the 
young man had every appearance of a 
pedagogue instructing his class. ‘The 
somewhat overdeveloped sense of humor 
of the American newspaper man found 
much enjoyment in the situation. They 
nicknamed themselves “The Academy” 
on the spot and prepared for episodes of 
rich enjoyment. In place of this they 
discovered that the Assistant Secretary 
was making a group of problems that 
had been troubling the whole country 
take on a new complexion. It was not 
long before, rather to their surprise, they 
found that they had both confidence and 
warm friendliness for Emerson. Never 
did anyone betray his trust and publish 
news until he released it. But that was 
after the press and the cartoonists had 
had rare sport with the spectacles and 
the spats. 

The Secretary, at this time, was giv- 
ing the matter no consideration what- 
ever. Emerson was, as far as he knew, 
a colorless transmitter for such items of 
news as his superior chose to give out. 
It was unthinkable that a man who bore 
the weight of Foley’s disapproval could 
have originated a definite policy with 
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regard to a despised press. And that 
the achievements of his department be- 
gan to make a distinetly creditable ap- 
pearance in the press and hence in the 
public eye, the Honorable Ben modestly 
attributed to his own ability. After the 
nature of his kind, his plan to get rid 
of his high-brow assistant as son as 
it should be expedient, remained un- 
altered. 

One day, with the suddenness with 
which crucial events in the world’s his- 
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orable Ben Foley went around with a 
crushing weight upon him. And before 
the strain was many weeks old he be- 
came very ill. 

His own physician and the specialists 
who were called in agreed that it was 
absolutely necessary that the Secretary 
should be removed to a_ hospital * for 
treatment. It was essential that he 
should have complete rest. He was for- 
bidden to dictate. to send or receive tele- 
grams. Foley raged,—as much as he 


ye 


When he hed finished, there was dead silence for a moment. Emerson was not as complacent as he looked. 
Finally one rather tight-lipped man spoke: ‘“‘When will you be willing to release this news?” 


tory have always happened, a compar- 
atively insignificant incident revealed to 
the aghast world that only a miracle 
could keep the great nations from a most 
disastrous war. With the interrelation 
of all interests it became evident that the 
position of this country was also dubi- 
ous. Every official was roused to the 
necessity of his utmost effort. Only the 
sanest, wisest, most far-seeing pclicy 
could save the nation from real loss and 
suffering. And on the horizon muttered 
something more ominous still. ‘The Hon- 


could in his weakness,—pleaded, refused 
absolutely. Norah was brought in to 
subdue him. ‘There were threats of his 
being a complete wreck if he did not 
take the doctors’ advice at this crisis. 

“Tf I leave, everything will go to 
ruin!” He almost wept—perhaps he 
did. 

“TI have heard several hundred other 
patients make the same statement,” an 
imperturbable gentleman smiled down on 
him. ‘And the earth still revolves on its 
axa.” 
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“If I only didn’t have such an idiot 
to leave in charge of things, I wouldn’t 
mind so much.” ‘The Secretary turned 
his face to the wall, undeterred by the 
fact that Assistant Secretary was pres- 
ent at his bedside and had heard him. 
Norah also was there, but it was im- 
possible to know whether she had heard 
or not. Norah was revealing an aston- 
ishing amount of firmness. 

Without a very clear idea of how it 
happened, the arbitrary gentleman who 
had been consistently dictating to others 
for years found himself a helpless autom- 
aton at the mercy of hitherto unim- 
portant doctors and nurses, bundled off 
to a loathsome place where all the plead- 
ing and bullying in the world would not 
procure him a single cigar. And the 
convulsions of a travailing world were 
blotted out from the knowledge of the 
Secretary. 


HE morning after the banishment of 

the Secretary, Mr. Emerson arrived 
very early at his office. His stenographer 
had not come; and so, when he had hung 
up his hat, the Assistant Secretary sat 
for a long time in deep meditation, con- 
templating, through the open door, the 
vacant throne of his chief. Since it was 
midsummer, the white spats were absent. 
His spectacles lay on his desk. He wore 
a light suit of summer flannels, and he 
looked very young, very fit and eager. 
Perhaps it was because they were so 
seldom seen that his eyes seemed ‘oddly 
winning. 

“Now Ill have a chance to show 
you!” he said out loud to the eloquent 
vacant desk. And there was a contest of 
defiance with something wistful in his 
eyes. 

As if this had been signal, the brief 
lull that had made the temporary ab- 
sence of the Secretary appear a fairly 
safe move was broken by about as severe 
a bombardment of events as could well 
have whistled about the ears of an 
earnest and conscientious young official. 
War-clouds were breaking over a large 
part of the globe, and every day de- 
manded the utmost diplomacy and al- 
most superhuman insight to prevent this 
country being dragged into the welter. 
While, of course, the larger questions 


were dealt with by the Executive, in the 
existing state of tension it was difficult 
to foresee when a small question would 
become a great one. There were many 
times when the alert, cynical shrewdness 
of the Honorable Ben was missed. The 
Assistant Secretary ruefully admitted 
that to himself. 

After ten days during which only 
ceaseless vigilance had staved off blun- 
ders, word reached Emerson through un- 
impeachable sources that a certain piece 
of news which it was necessary for the 
welfare of his department to suppress 
for a-few days, at least, in some unknown 
manner had leaked out. With the 
nerves of every diplomat in Washington 
at the breaking-point of tension, the pub- 
lication of the attitude of his govern- 
ment toward X might have alarm- 
ing results. Emerson grew white as he 
realized his responsibility. However 
guiltless he was in the matter of the leak- 
age, the Secretary would certainly lay it 
at his door. However, that was the 
least of the young man’s cares. He had 
a rather highly trained imagination, and 
the vision of masses of men mowed 
down, because of some possible fault of 
his own, sickened him. After some 
minutes of hard reflection, it occurred to 
him that this was a time when it might 
be advisable to temper the gentleness of 
the dove with the wisdom of the serpent. 

Therefore word went forth to Emer- 
son’s ‘‘academy” that he had a “‘story”’ to 
give them. When they had assembled, 
he said: 

“IT am going to explain to you our 
situation in X on condition that 
nothing is published until I release it.’ 
Then followed a remarkably clear and 
unreserved analysis of the situation con- 
cerning which the whole world was 
breathlessly speculating. 

When he had finished, there was dead 
silence for a moment. Emerson was not 
as complacent as he looked. Suppose, 
under stress of temptation, the structure 
of mutual, honorable obligation that he 
had worked so hard to build up gave 
way. It did not require much insight to 
guess which particularly blank-looking 
gentlemen of those who stood before him 
had stories all ready to wire of the epi- 
sode which he had just recounted to 
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them. Would their obligation hold in 
the face of the price such a scoop would 
command—a price that would mean a 
let-up for a goodly space of time from 
the ungodly pressure of modern living? 
Emerson was not without a sympathetic 
appreciation of the point of view of 
others. Would they consent to be 
muzzled ? 

Finally one rather tight-lipped man 
spoke : 

“When will you be willing to release 
this news ?” 

The Assistant Secretary made a quick 
calculation. 

“Come to me two days from now, and 
you can have it!” He had given them a 
date when it would be, as he thought, 
perfectly safe to have the news pub- 
lished. But he did not draw a free 
breath until, on looking through the 
evening papers, he found them guiltless. 

His complacency, however, was short- 
lived. The next day he had occasion to 
curse himself for his soft-hearted con- 
cession. A turn of the kaleidoscope had 
made it of prime necessity to the safety 
of his country that the situation in 
X should not be disclosed. 

He thought harder than he had ever 
done in his life. If he followed out the 
general policy of his chief, the situation 
would present no complications. -He 
would merely repudiate his promise and, 
if anyone protested, gruffly suggest that 
the correspondents go to an even hotter 
place than Washington was that sum- 
mer. In a sense, he would have been 
well within his moral right in so doing, 
for after all, the larger welfare was of 
paramount importance. Nobody, not 
even the newspaper men_ themselves, 
could really blame him for his action. 
But that course of action went distinctly 
against the Assistant Secretary’s rather 
fastidious moral grain. By uniform 
courtesy, by never failing to fulfill a 
promise, he had gained the confidence of 
these men. If he failed to make good 
his word on this occasion, however good 
the pretext, would things ever again be 
as they had been? The habit of a life- 
time of complete truthfulness was as- 
sailed. It was not only to the newspaper 
men that Emerson had never broken his 
word. 
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\ THEN he got to his office on the 

second morning, he still had not 
solved the problem. By ten o’clock he 
knew he could expect the representatives. 
He sat in a deep study. Finally, with an 
exclamation, he jumped up. Leaving 
word with his stenographer that the hour 
of his return was indefinite, he left the 
building. 

His disappearance was in the nature 
of a cataclysm to the confident “acad- 
emy.” It is a commentary on the impres- 
sion of sincerity that he had made on the 
rather irreverent journalists that for a 
long time nobody associated his disap- 
pearance with the expected disclosure. 
It was only when hours had passed and 
there was still no sign-of the Assistant 
Secretary that the U. P. representative 
first volunteered the opinion that he had 
hidden from them. 

Then, with a mixture of mischief and 
real resentment, the correspondents be- 
gan a still hunt for the vanished official. 
At ten o'clock at night they had not 
found him. That was not remarkable, 
since he had hidden away in an alcove 
in the Congressional Library, the one 
public building where it had not oc- 
curred to them to look. 

It was about midnight that the news- 
paper men. as if by common consent, 
made a round-up at the apartment-house 
where Emerson had his rooms. And they 
found him at home! 

“Well, gentlemen!” said the Assistant 
Secretary with the suggestion.of a smile 
playing lambently over the surface of his 
eveglasses. “You seem to have found 
me.” 

The men before him were too fretted 
by their hours on the trail to break into 
as genial a laugh as they might have 
done under other circumstances, but 
they achieved a fairly creditable expres- 
sion of their appreciation of the merry 
jest. 

“T remember that I told you I would 
give you a full analysis of the situation 
in X up to date. Since our last 
meeting, as some of you may know, 
events have transpired that show our in- 
formation of that date to be inaccurate. 
I am ready now to give you the facts 
in- the case.”’ 

The newspaper men became more 
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genial and eyed him expectantly. The 
novices among them unscrewed stylo- 
graphic pens; the veterans had outgrown 
such prods to memory. 

But in one moment all of them were 
regarding him with stupefaction not un- 
mixed with fear. A storm of clicking, 
‘onsonant-bristling speech was being 
propelled at them. Had Mr. Emerson 
suddenly yielded to the strain of recent 
months and gone mad? With pens de- 
scribing impossible characters or mouths 
unconsciously attempting to form the ex- 
traordinary sounds they heard, they 
gazed at him. Finally young Adams, 
who was a graduate of a fresh-water 
college, said to his neighbor in a loud 
whisper : 

“Do you suppose he can be talking 
Greek ?” 

“Not classic Greek, you know,” 
Emerson instantly reassured him. ‘That 
is rather difficult to render modern 
themes in. That was merely—but, of 
course, it’s entirely unnecessary for me 
to state it—modern Greek, a little of 
which I picked up when I was in Athens. 
I beg your pardon for using it. Some of 
you may be a J/ittle’—he accented the 
word delicately—‘“unfamiliar with it. 
Latin, of course, 7s better adapted to the 
case in hand. Cesar will always be the 
model for a subject of this nature.” 


HEN followed moments with un- 

hurried, solemnly rolling Latin elo- 
quence. The frown of perplexity on the 
faces of the listening men gave way, 
here and there, to a grimace of feverish 
excitement as some correspondent caught 
a familiar word which lured him to the 
fleeting assurance that he had found the 
clue to the charade. But their host was 
shaking his head in obvious annoyance 
at himself : 

“How stupid of me! The trend of 
modern education is—and rightly, I am 
sure—giving the preference to modern 
languages. And German you are quite 
right in thinking is the best where 
scientific accuracy is sought.” And with 
a confident smile upon his face he pelted 
them with guttural German. 

They were still blank, although 
anxiety was giving place to wonder. 
Courteous distress played upon the 


spectacles of the Assistant Secretary. 
He interrupted himself to ejaculate: 

“Of course, French is the proper ve- 
hicle.” Then, for a space, one man after 
another played hide and seek with arch 
and charming sounds, feeling sure that, 
this time, he had caught the meaning. 
But when Mr. Emerson paused, their 
faces were completely reassuring to him. 
No, they had not understood. 

The tension was beginning to relax 
on more than one face. A subdued glim- 
mer in one man’s eye, a twitching lip of 
another, betrayed a rising sense of an in- 
credible jest. A few were preternat- 
urally solemn. 

“T still am so unfortunate as not to 
make my meaning plain!” ‘Their solic- 
itous host took off his big shell-rimmed 
glasses as if to come nearer to the hearts 
and brains of his auditors. Then the 
newspaper men too were able to see what 
previously the walls of his office had 
witnessed, how young and fit and eager 
he looked, and how winning was the 
apologetic mischief in his eyes. “I 
despair, my friends. As a last resort, we 
will try Spanish. The mere pressure of 
recent events has made a_ colloquial 
knowledge of that tongue almost uni- 
versal.” 

He had ejaculated only a few sonor- 
ous, liquid syllables before the slowest 
newspaper man there had a full diagram 
of the jest that he had played on them. 

“What!” he laughed. “I have given 
you the news in five languages, four of 
them the every-day speech of nations 
connected with the recent cataclysmic 
events, and you gentlemen who are, 
every day, giving the world-searching 
analyses of affairs all over the world 
have not understood me. I—” 

The-U. P. man rose lumberingly. “I 
guess that’s enough, Mr. Emerson,” he 
drawled out. “We know when we’ve 
had the trick turned on us. We’re on, 


all right. And now I’m going to get 


” 


some sleep 
“But I kept my promise—’’ 
“Ves, you kept your promise, all 
right,” they assured him ruefully. 
“But, do you understand?” ‘The need 
of youth for being in sympathetic alli- 
ance with his kind spoke in the insistence 
of his voice. It halted the sheepish troop. 
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“You know you wouldn’t respect me a bit if I let "you choose for me. You shouldn’t have told me your own story if you 
expected me to believe that. Mother picked you, you know.”” The man was silent. He was suddenly feeling old and lonely. 
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The U. P. man was again the spokes- 
man: 

“Yes, we understand,” he answered 
heartily. “It’s all right. You played 
fair with us and turned the trick too. 
It’s a bright chap that can outchase 
newspaper men and send us away grin- 
ning too. You're solid with us, Mr. 
Assistant Secretary. After this, what 
you say goes.” 

And each man as he filed out went up 
and wrung his hand. 


\ THEN the Honorable Ben was re- 

leased from durance and was begin- 
ning to get the reins in his hands again, 
Emerson embarked on an account of the 
episode. 

“You don’t need to tell me another 
word,” interrupted the somewhat 
bleached and chastened chief. “I’ve 
heard that story from every other man I 
met on the train coming here, and on 
the street and in the corridors of this 
building.” But the expression of his 
face did not disclose his sentiments. 

That night there was perhaps an 
added shade of solicitude in Norah’s 
caressing ministrations. That, of course, 
was not remarkable on the first evening 
of her beloved father’s restoration to her. 
Just after dinner, when she had seated 
herself at the piano to play for him, as 
she often did, the butler brought a card 
to her. 

“It’s Mr. Emerson.” She looked up to 
her father where he stood by the piano, 
and eyed him tentatively. 

“So you see him still, do you?” the 
Honorable Ben growled. ‘“‘Emerson’s not 
quite the man to trifle with. I don’t 
know how you figure it out that that’s 
the square thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Under the circumstances?” she quer- 
ied. 

“Why—yvyes—when a man’s been given 
the mitten—” 

“But he hasn’t been given the mit- 
ten.” She faced him candidly. 

“Oh! Why—oh, I suppose you mean 
he didn’t come to you personally,” he 
suggested. 

“Yes, he did. And I’m going to marry 
him in about two months. I’m so glad 
you’ve come home so as to help me about 


my lists. There are so many of our old 
friends out home that—”’ 

The Secretary choked and spluttered. 

“But you knew I—you said—what d 
you mean? Have you been deceiving 
me all this time?” stormed the father in 
righteous wrath. 

“Not a bit of it. I never said any- 
thing. I just held my tongue until | 
could draw my own conclusions. I 
merely arrived at the same goal some 
weeks in advance of you. You know you 
admire him. Did you suppose I'd let 
anybody else pick out my man for me?” 

“Not even your father, Doadie!” The 
Secretary’s face fell woefully. 

“Not even you, Daddy. You know 
you wouldn’t respect me a bit if I let 
you choose for me. You shouldn’t have 
told me your own story if you expected 
me to believe that. Mother picked you, 
you know.” 

The man was silent. He was sud 
denly feeling old and lonely. However, 
in all but political matters, the Secre- 
tary was capable of quick adjustment. 
And his daughter was right; the bit of 
play with the newspaper men had tickled 
him mightily. Moreover, the threatened 
national crisis seemed to have been 
averted; and in the lessening of public 
anxiety the administration and his party 
were basking in the warmth of public 
approval. 

“It’s the first time I ever knew any- 
body to really wse an education,” he mut- 
tered. “If he can turn a trick like that, 
he ought to be able to play politics.” 

“He'll never play politics your way.” 
She shook her head. ‘“He’s the new kind, 
Daddy, and when he calls himself ‘pub- 
lic servant’ he means it. He’s not just 
Brother to the Working Man and all 
that. He’s enough ahead of them to 
really want to help them. And he’s the 
coming kind, and he’s mine—I tagged 
him first !” 

Her tone was merry, and she reached 
up and kissed the small bald spot on 
the Secretary’s head. But the keenness 
of her charming face was transfigured 
into hero-worship. Suddenly it flushed 
into more girlish rapture. 

“He’s waiting for me, Dad. I’ve got 
to hurry. Better get on the band-wagon 
with Wendell and me.” 
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A Very Shy § 
Gentleman ~ 


By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


ILLUSTRATED 


OOKING back, I always con- 

sider that my career as a dog 
proper really started when I 
————! was bought for the sum of one 
dollar by the Shy Man. That event 
marked the end of my puppyhood. ‘The 
knowledge that I was worth actual cash 
to somebody filled me with a sense of 
new responsibilities. It sobered me. Be- 
sides, it only after that dollar 
changed hands that I went out into the 
great world; and, however interesting 
life may be in an Eighth Avenue saloon, 
it is only when you go out into the world 
that you really broaden your mind and 
begin to see things. 

Within its limitations, my life 
been singularly full and vivid. I 
born, as I say, in a saloon on Fighth 
Avenue, and, however lacking a saloon 
may be in refinement and the true cul- 
ture, it certainly provides plenty of ex- 
citement. Before I was six weeks old, 
I had upset three policemen by getting 
between their legs when they came 
round to the side-door, thinking they 
had heard suspicious noises; and I can 
still recall the interesting sensation of 
being chased seventeen times round the 
yard with a broom-handle after a well- 
planned and completely successful raid 
on the free-lunch counter. 

These and other happenings of a like 
nature soothed for the moment but could 
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HE story of a dog 
that wanted every- 
body to be friends. 





not cure the restlessness which has al- 
ways been so marked a trait in my char- 
acter. I have always been restless, un- 
able to settle down in one place and 
anxious to get on to next thing. 
This may be due to a gypsy strain in my 
ancestry—one of my uncles having 
traveled with a circus—or it may be the 
artistic temperament, acquired from a 
grandfather before dying of a 
surfeit of paste in the property-room of 
the Brunswick (Pa.) Coliseum, which 
he was visiting in the course of a pro- 
fessional tour, had an established reputa- 
tion in vaudeville as one of Professor 
Pond’s Performing Poodles. 

I owe the fullness and variety of my 
life to this restlessness of mine, for I 
have repeatedly left comfortable homes 
in order to follow some perfect stranger 
who looked as if he were on his way 
to somewhere interesting. Sometimes I 
think I must have cat blood in me. 

The Shy Man came into our yard one 
afternoon in April, while I was sleep- 
ing with Mother in the sun on an old 
sweater which we had borrowed from 
Fred, one of the bartenders. I heard 
Mother growl, but I didn’t take any no- 
tice. Mother is what they call a good 
watch-dog, and she growls at everybody 
except Master. At first, when she used 
to do it, I would get up and bark my 
head off, but not now. Life’s too short 
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to bark at everybody who comes into 
our yard. It is behind the saloon, and 
they keep empty bottles and things there, 
so people are always coming and going. 

Besides, I was tired. I had had a very 
busy morning, helping the men bring in 
a lot of cases of beer and running into 
the saloon to talk to Fred and generally 
look after things. So I was just dozing 
off again, when I heard a voice say, 
“Well, he’s ugly enough!” Then I knew 
that they were talking about me. 

I have never disguised it from my- 
self, and nobody has ever disguised it 
from me, that I am not a handsome dog. 
Even Mother never thought me beauti- 
ful. She was no prize-winning beauty 
herself, but she never hesitated to 
criticise my appearance. In fact, I have 
yet to meet anyone who did. The first 
thing strangers say about me is, ‘‘What 
an ugly dog!” 

I don’t know what I am. The most 
of me is terrier. I have a long tail 
which sticks straight up in the air. My 
hair is wiry. My eyes are brown. I am 
jet black, with a white chest. I once 
overheard Fred say that I was a Swiss- 
cheese-hound, and I have generally 
found Fred reliable in his statements. 


WH EN I found that I was under dis- 

cussion, I opened my eyes. Master 
was standing there, looking down at me, 
and by his side the man who had just 
said I was ugly enough. The Man was 
a thin man, about the age of a bar- 
tender and smaller than a policeman. 
He had patched brown shoes and black 
trousers. 

“But he’s got a lovely disposition,” 
said Master. 

This was true, luckily for me. Mother 
always said: “A dog without influence 
or private means, if he is to make his 
way in the world, must have either good 
looks or amiability.” But, according to 
her, I overdid it. ‘‘A dog,” she used to 
say, “can have a good heart without 
chumming with every Tom, Dick and 
Harry he meets. Your behavior is some- 
times quite undoglike.” Mother prided 
herself on being a one-man dog. She kept 
herself to herself, and wouldn’t kiss 
anybody except Master—not even Fred. 
Now, I am a mixer. I can’t help it. 
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It’s my nature. I like men. I like the 
taste of their shoes, the smell of their 
legs, and the sound of their voices. It 
may be weak of me, but a man has only 
to speak to me, and a sort of thrill goes 
right down my spine and sets my tail 
wagging. 

I wagged it now. The Man looked 
at me rather distantly. He didn’t pat 
me. I suspected—what I afterwards 
found to be the case—that he was shy; 
so I jumped up at him, to put him at 
his ease. Mother growled again. I felt 
that she did not approve. 

“Why, he’s took quite a fancy to you 
already,” said Master. 

The Man didn’t say a word. He was 
chewing gum, and seemed to be brood- 
ing on something. He was one of those 
silent men. He reminded me of Joe, 
the old dog down the street at the deli- 
catessen store, who lies at the door all 
day, blinking and not speaking to any- 
body. 

Master began to talk about me. It sur- 
prised me, the way he boosted me. | 
hadn’t a suspicion he admired me so 
much. From what he said, you would 
have thought I had won prizes and rib- 
bons down among the swells at the 
Garden. But the Man didn’t seem to 
be impressed. He kept on chewing gum 
and saying nothing. 

When Master had finished telling him 
what a wonderful dog I was till | 
blushed, the Man shifted the gum to 
one side and spoke. 

“Nix on the hot air,” he said. “One 
plunk is my bid, and if he was an angel 
from on high you couldn’t work me for 
a cent more. What about it?” 

A thrill went down my spine and out 
at my tail, for of course I saw now what 
was happening. The Man wanted to buy 
me and take me away. I looked at Mas- 
ter hopefully. 

“‘He’s more like a son to me than a 
dog,” said Master, sort of wistful. 

“It’s his face that makes you feel 
that way,” said the Man, unsympathet- 
ically. “If you had a son, that’s just 
how he would look. One plunk is my 
offer, and I’m in a hurry. What’s the 
answer ?” 

“You’re on,” said Master, with a sigh, 
“though it’s giving him away, a valuable 
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dog like that. Where’s your dollar?” 

The Man got a bit of rope, and tied 
it round my neck. 

I could hear Mother barking advice, 
and telling me to be a credit to the fam- 
ily, but I was too excited to listen. 

“Good-by, Mother,” I said. ‘“Good- 
by, Master. Good-by, Fred. Good-by, 
everybody. I’m off to see life. The Shy 
Man has bought me for a dollar. Wow.’” 

I kept running round in circles and 
shouting, till the Man gave me a kick 
and told me to quit. 

“Cut it out!” he said. 


So I did. 


DON’T know where we went, but it 
was a mighty long way. I had 
never been out of our ward before in my 
life, and I didn’t know the whole world 
was half as big as that. We walked on 
and on, the Man jerking at my rope 
whenever I wanted to stop and look at 
anything. He wouldn’t even let me pass 
the time of day with the dogs we met. 

When we had gone about a hundred 
miles, and were just going to turn in at 
a dark doorway, a policeman suddenly 
stopped the Man. I could feel by the 
way the Man pulled at my rope and tried 
to hurry on that he didn’t want to speak 
to the policeman. The more I saw of 
the Man, the more I saw how shy he 
was. 

“Hey!” said the policeman, and we 
had to stop. 

“Say, I got a message for you, cully,” 
said the policeman. “It’s from the 
Health Commissioner. He told me to 
tell you you needed a change of air. 
See?” 

“T get you,” said the Man. 

“And take it as soon as you like. Else 
you'll find you'll get it given to you. 
See ?”* 

I looked at the Man with a good deal 
of respect. He was evidently some one 
very important, if they worried so about 
his health. 

“I’m going down to the country to- 
night,” said the Man. 

The policeman seemed pleased. 

“That’s a bit of luck for the country,” 
he said. “Don’t go changing your mind.” 

And he walked on, and we went in 
at the dark doorway, and climbed about 
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a million stairs and went into a room 
that smelt of rats. The Man sat down, 
and swore.a little, and chewed his gum, 
and I sat and looked at him. 

Presently I couldn’t keep it in any 
longer. 

“Do we live here? Is it true we're 
going to the country? Wasn’t that police- 
man a good sort? Don’t you like police- 
men? I knew lots of policemen at the 
saloon. Are there any other dogs here? 
What is there for dinner? What’s in that 
closet? When are you going to take me 
out for another run? May I go on the 
fire-escape and see if I can find a cat?” 

“Quit that yelping,” he said. 

“When we go to the country, where 
shall we live? Are you going to be a 
caretaker at a house? Fred’s father is 
a caretaker at a big house on Long 
Island. I’ve heard Fred talk about it. 
You didn’t meet Fred when you came 
to the saloon, did you? You would like 
Fred. I like Fred. Mother likes Fred. 
We all like Fred.” 

I was going on to tell him a lot more 
about Fred, who had always been one 
of my warmest friends, when he sud- 
denly got hold of a stick and walloped 
me with it. 

“You keep quiet when you're told,” 
he said. 

He really was the shyest man I had 
ever met. It seemed to hurt him to be 
spoken to. However, he was the boss, 
and I had to humor him, so I didn’t say 


any more. 
WE went down to the country that 
night, just as the Man had told 
the policeman we would. I was all 
worked up, for I had heard so much 
about the country from Fred that I 
had always wanted to go there. Fred 
used to go off on a motorcycle sometimes 
to spend the night with his father on 
Long Island, and once he brought back 
a squirrel with him, which I thought 
was for me to eat, but Mother said no. 
“The first thing a dog has to learn,” 
Mother used often to say, “is that the 
whole darned world wasn’t created for 
him to eat.” 
It was quite dark when we got to the 
country, but the Man seemed to know 
where to go. He pulled at my rope, and 
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we began to walk along a road 
with no people in it at all. We 
walked on and on, but it was 

all so new to me that I 


“Are you going to be a caretaker?” 
I asked the Man. ‘Where are we going? 
When do we eat?” 
“Shut up,” he said. 
So I shut up. 
After we had been walking a long 


tia ¥ r 
A Wwe: time, we came to a cottage. A man 





forgot how tired I was. I could feel 
my mind broadening with every step. 

Every now and then we would pass a 
very big house, which looked as if it was 
empty, but I knew that there was a care- 
taker inside, because of Fred’s father. 
These big houses belong to very rich peo- 
ple, but they don’t want to live in them 
till the summer, so they put in caretakers, 
and the caretakers have a dog to keep off 
burglars. I wondered if that was what 
I had been brought here for. 


came out. My Man seemed to know 
him, for he called him Bill. I 
was quite surprised to see that 
the Man was not at all shy 
with Bill. They seemed very 
friendly. 
“Ts that him?” said Bill, 
looking at me. 
“Bought him this after- 
noon,” said the man. 
“He’s ugly enough,” said 
Bill. ‘‘He looks fierce. I 
guess, if you want a dog, 
he’s the sort of dog you 
want. But what do you 
want one for? It seems to 
me it’s a lot of trouble 
to take, when there’s no 
need of any trouble at 
all. What’s your kick 
against doing what 
I’ve always wanted to 
do? What’s wrong 
with just fixing the 
dog, same as it’s al- 
ways done, and walk- 
ing in and helping 
yourself ?” 

“V’ll tell you what's 
wrong,” said the Man. “To start with, 
you can’t get at the dog to fix him ex- 
cept by day, when they let him out. At 
night he’s shut up inside the house. And 
suppose you fix him during the day, 
what happens then? Either the guy gets 
another before night, or else he sits up 
all night with a gun. It isn’t like as if 
these guys was ordinary ginks. They’re 
down here to look after the house. 
That’s their job, and they aren’t taking 
any chances.” 

It was the longest speech I had ever 
heard the Man make, and it seemed to 
impress Bill He was quite humble. 

“I didn’t think of that,” he said. 
“We'd best start in to train this mutt 
right away.” 

Mother often used to say, when I 
went on about wanting to go out into 
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the world and see life, “You’ll be sorry 
when you do. The world isn’t all bones 
and liver.” And I hadn’t been living 
with the Man and Bill in their cottage 
long before I found out how right she 
was. 

It was the Man’s shyness that made 
all the trouble. It seemed as if he hated 
to be taken notice of. 

It started on my very first night at 
the cottage. I had fallen asleep in the 
kitchen, tired out after all the excitement 
of the day and the long walks I had 
had, when something woke me with a 
start. It was somebody scratching at 
the window, trying to get in. 

Well, I ask you, I ask any dog, what 
would you have done in my place? Ever 
since I was old enough to listen, Mother 
had told me over and over again what 
I must do in a case like this. It is the 
A.B:C. of a dog’s education. “If you 
are in a room, and you hear anyone try- 
ing to get in,” Mother used to say, 
“bark. It may be some one who has 
business there, or it may not. Bark first, 
and inquire afterwards. Dogs were made 
to be heard and not seen.” 

I lifted my head and yelled. I have 
a good, deep voice, due to a hound strain 
in my pedigree, and, back on Eighth 
Avenue when there was a full moon, I 
have often had people leaning out of 
the windows and saying things for a 
dozen blocks and more. I took a deep 
breath and let it go. 

“Man!” I shouted. “Bill! Man! 
Come quick! Here’s a burglar getting 
in!” 

Then somebody struck a light, and 
it was the Man himself. He had come 
in through the window. 

He picked up a stick, and he walloped 
me. I couldn’t understand it. I couldn’t 
see where I had done the wrong thing. 
But he was the boss, so there was nothing 
to be said. 

If you'll believe me, that same thing 
happened every night. Every single 
night! And sometimes twice or three 
times before morning. And every time 
I would bark my loudest, and the Man 
would strike a light and wallop me. ‘The 
thing was baffling. 

I thought it out till my head ached, 
and finally I got it right. I began to 


see that Mother’s outlook was narrow. 
No doubt, living with a man like Master 
at the saloon, a man without a trace 
of shyness in his composition, barking 
was all right. But Eighth Avenue is 
not the world. Circumstances alter cases. 
I belonged to a man who was a mass of 
nerves, who went up in the air if you 
spoke to him. It was up to me to forget 
the training I had had from Mother, 
sound as it no doubt was as a general 
thing, and to adapt myself to the needs 
of the particular man who had happened 
to buy me. 

So next night, when I heard the win 
dow go, I lay there without a word, 
though it went against all my better 
feelings. I didn’t even growl. Some one 
came in and moved about in the dark 
with a lantern, but, though I smelt that 
it was the Man, I didn’t ask him a single 
question. And presently the Man lit 
the gas, and came over to me and gave 
me a pat, which was a thing he had never 
done before. 

“Getting wise, are you?” he said. 
“Just for that you can have this.” 

And he let me lick out the saucepan 
in which the dinner had been cooked. 

After that, we got on well. Whenever 
I heard anyone at the window, I just 
kept curled up and took no notice, and 
every time, I got a bone or something 
good. It was soft, once you had got the 
hang of things. 


T was about a week after that that the 

Man took me out one morning, and 
we walked a long way till we turned 
in at some big gates, and went along a 
very smooth road till we came to a great 
house, standing all by itself in the mid- 
dle of a whole lot of country. 

The Man rang a bell, and the door 
opened, and an old man came out. 

“Well?” he saidPmot very cordially. 

“T thought you might want to buy a 
good watch-dog,” said the Man. 

“Well, that’s darned queer, your say 
ing that,” said the caretaker. “It’s a 
coincidence. That’s exactly what I do 
want to buy. I was just thinking of 
going along and trying to get one. My 
old dog picked up something this morn 
ing that he oughtn’t to have, and he’s 
dead, poor feller.” 
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A VERY SHY 
“Poor feller,” said the Man. “Found 
an old bone with phosphorus on it, I 
guess.” 

“Maybe. What de you want for this 
one?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Is he a good watch-dog?” 

“Sure he’s a good watch-dog.’ 

“He looks fierce enough.” 

“Bet your life.” 

So the caretaker'gave the Man two dol- 
lars, and the Man went off and left me. 

At first the newness of everything and 
the unaccustomed smells and getting to 
know the caretaker, who was a nice old 
man, prevented my missing the Man, but 
as the day went on and I began to realize 
that he had gone and would never come 
back, I got depressed. I pattered all 
over the house, whining. It was a most 
interesting house, bigger than I thought 
a house could possibly be, but it couldn't 
cheer me up. You may think it strange 
that I should pine for the Man, after 
all the wallopings he had given me, and 
it is odd, when you come to think of it. 
But dogs are built like that. 

It’s a funny thing, but it seems as if 
it always happened that, just when you 
are feeling most miserable, something 
nice happens. As I sat there, I heard a 
motorcycle, and somebody shouted. 

It was dear old Fred, my old pal 
Fred, the best old scout that ever 
stepped! I recognized his voice in a 
second, and I was scratching at the door 
before the old man had time to get up 
out of his chair. 

Well, well, well! That was a pleasant 
surprise! I ran five times round the 
lawn without stopping, and then I came 
back and jumped up at him. 

“What are you doing down here, 
Fred?” I said. “Is this caretaker your 
father? How’s Mother? I’m living here 
now. Your father gave two dollars for 
me. That’s twice as much as I was 
worth when I saw you last.” 

“Why, it’s young Nigger!” That was 
what they called me at the saloon. “What 
are you doing here? Where did you get 
this mutt, Dad?” 

“A man sold him to me this morning. 
Poor old Bob got poisoned. I guess this 
one ought to be just as good a watch- 
dog. He barks loud enough.” 
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“He‘should be. His mother is the 
best watch-dog in New York. This 
cheese-hound used to belong to the boss. 
Funny, him getting down here.” 

We went into the house, and had 
supper. And after supper we sat and 
talked. Fred was only down for the 
night, he said, because the boss wanted 
him back next day. 

“And I’d sooner have my job than 
yours, Dad,” he said. “Of all the lone- 
some joints! I wonder you aren’t scared 
of burglars.” 

“I’ve my shotgun, and there’s the 
dog. I might be scared if it wasn’t for 
him, but he kind of gives me confidence. 
Old Bob was the same. Dogs are a com- 
fort in the country.” 

“Get many tramps here?’ 

“I’ve only seen one in two months, 
and that’s the feller who sold me the 
dog here.” 

As they were talking about the Man, 
I asked Fred if he knew him. They 
might have met at the saloon, when the 
Man was buying me from the boss. 

“You would like him,” I said. “I 
wish you could have met.” 

They both looked at me. 

“What’s he growling at?” said Fred. 
“Think he heard something ?”’ 

The old man laughed. 

“He wasn’t growling. He was talking 
in his sleep. You’re nervous, Fred. It 
comes of living in the city.” 

“T guess I am. I like this place in 
the daytime, but it gives me the. Willies 
at night. It’s so darned quiet.” 

His father laughed. 

“If you feel that way, Fred, I guess 
you had best take the gun to bed with 
you. I shall be quite happy without it.” 

“You bet I will,” said Fred. “Ill 
take six if you’ve got them.” 

And after that they went upstairs. I 
had a basket in the hall, which had be- 
longed to Bob, the dog who had got 
poisoned. It was a comfortable basket, 
but I was so excited at having met Fred 
again that I couldn’t sleep. Besides, 
there was a smell of mice somewhere, 
and I had to look around for them. 


WAS just sniffing at a place in the 
wall, when I heard a scratching noise. 
At first I thought it was the mice work- 





Fred’s father had come down now, and they were running about. The old man had a light. I followed the trail, an 
ended at a large cedar tree not far from the house. I stood underneath it and looked up. 
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ing in a different place, but when I 
listened, I found that the sound came 
from the window. Somebody was doing 
something to it from outside. 

If it had been Mother, she would have 
lifted the roof off right there, and so 
should I, if it hadn’t been for what the 
Man had taught me. I didn’t think it 
possible that this could be the Man come 
back, for he had gone away and said 
nothing about ever seeing me again. But 
I didn’t bark. I stopped where I was 
and listened. And presently the window 
came open, and somebody began to 
climb in. 

I gave a good sniff, and I knew it was 
the Man. 

I was so delighted that for a moment 
I nearly forgot myself and shouted with 
joy, but I remembered in time how shy 
he was, and stopped myself. But I ran 
to him and jumped up quite quietly, and 
he told me to lie down. I was disap- 
pointed that he didn’t seem more pleased 
to see me. I lay down. 

It was very dark, but he had brought 
his lantern with him, and I could see 
him moving about the room, picking 
things up and putting them in a bag 
which he had brought with him. Every 
now and then he would stop and listen, 
and then he would start moving round 
again. He was very quick about it, 
but very quiet. It was plain that he 
didn’t want Fred or his father to come 
down and find him. 

I kept thinking about this peculiarity 
of his, while I watched him. I suppose, 
being a mixer myself, I find it hard to 
understand that everybody else in the 
world isn’t a mixer too. Of course, my 
experience at the saloon had taught me 
that men are just as different from each 
other as dogs. If I chewed Master’s 
shoe, for instance, he used to kick me; 
but if I chewed Fred’s, Fred would 
tickle me under the ear. And, similarly, 
some men are shy, and some men are 
mixers. I quite appreciated that, but 
I couldn’t help feeling that the Man 
carried shyness to a point where it be- 
came morbid. And he didn’t give him- 
self a chance to cure himself of it. That 
was the point. Imagine a man hating 
to meet people so much that he never 
visited their houses till the middle of 


the night, when they were in bed and 
asleep. It was silly. 


S I sat and watched the Man creep 
about the room, it came to me that 
here was a chance of doing him a real 
good turn in spite of himself. Fred was 
upstairs, and Fred, as I knew by experi- 
ence, was the easiest man to get along 
with in the world. Nobody could be 
shy with Fred. I felt that, if only I could 
bring him and the Man together, they 
would get along splendidly,-and it would 
teach the Man not to be silly and avoid 
people. It would help to give him the 
confidence which he needed. I had seen 
him with Bill, and I knew that he could 
be perfectly natural and easy when he 
liked. 

It was true that the Man might ob- 
ject at first, but after a while he would 
see that I had acted simply for his good, 
and would be grateful. 

The difficulty was, how to get Fred 
down without scaring the Man. I knew 
that if I shouted, he wouldn’t wait, but 
would be out of the window and away 
before Fred could get there. What I 
had to do was to go to Fred’s room, ex- 
plain the whole situation quietly to him, 
and ask him to come down and make 
himself pleasant. . 

The Man was far too busy to pay any 
attention to me. He was kneeling in a 
corner with his back to me, putting 
something in his bag. I seized the oppor- 
tunity to steal softly from the room. 

Fred’s door was shut, and I could hear 
him snoring. I scratched gently, and 
then harder, till I heard the snores stop. 
He got out of bed and opened the door. 

“Don’t make a noise,” I whispered. 
“Come on downstairs. I want you to 
meet a friend of mine.” 

At first he was quite peevish. 

“What's the big idea?” he said, “com- 
ing and butting in on a man’s beauty- 
sleep? Get out, you mutt.” 

He actually started to go back into 
the room. 

“No, on the level, Fred,” I said, 
“I’m not stringing you. There 7s a man 
downstairs. He got in through the win- 
dow. I want you to meet him. He’s 
very shy, and I think it will do him 
good to have a chat with you.” 


a 
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“What are you whining about?” Fred 
began, and then he broke off suddenly 
and listened. We could both hear the 
Man’s footsteps, as he moved about. 

“Gee!” said Fred softly, and jumped 
back into the room. He came out, car- 
rying something. He didn’t say any 
more, but started to go downstairs, very 
quiet, and I went after him. 

There was the Man, still putting 
things in his bag. I was just going to 
introduce Fred, when Fred, the chump, 
gave a great yell. 

I could have bitten him. 

“What did you want to do that for, 
you big boob?” I said. “I told you he 
was shy. Now you've scared him.” 

He certainly had. The Man was out 
of the window quicker than you would 
have believed possible. He just flew 
out. I called after him that it was only 
Fred and me, but at that moment a 
gun went off with a tremendous bang, 
so he couldn’t have heard me. 

I was real angry. The whole thing had 
gone wrong. Fred seemed to have lost 
his head entirely. He was behaving like 
a perfect bone-head. Naturally the Man 
had been frightened, with him carrying 
on in that way. I jumped out of the 
window, to see if I could find the Man 
and explain, but he was gone. Fred 
jumped out after me, and _ nearly 
squashed me. 

I knew the Man could not have gone 
far, or I should have heard him. I 
started to sniff around on the chance of 
picking up his trail. It wasn’t long be- 
fore I struck it. 


RED’s father had come down now, 

and they were running about. The 
old man had a light. I followed the 
trail, and it ended at a large cedar tree 
not far from the house. I stood under- 
neath it and looked up. 

“Are you up there?” I shouted. 
“There’s nothing to be scared at. It was 
only Fred. He’s an old pal of mine. 
He works at the saloon where you 
bought me. His gun went off by acci- 
dent. He wont hurt you.” 

There wasn’t a sound. I began to 
think I must have made a mistake. 


’ 


“He’s got away,” I heard Fred say 
to his father, and just as he said it I 
caught a faint sound of some one moving 
in the branches above me. 

“No, he hasn’t!” I shouted. ‘“He’s 
up this tree.” 

“I believe the dog’s found him, Dad!” 

“Yes, he’s up here. Come along and 
get acquainted.” Fred came to the foot 
of the tree. 

“You up there,” he said, “come along 
down.” Not a sound from the tree. 

“It’s all right,” I explained, “he is 
up there, but he’s very shy. Ask him 
again.” : 

“All right,” said Fred, “stay there if 
you want to. But I’m going to shoot 
off this gun into the branches just for 
fun.” : 

And then the Man started to come 
down. As soon as he touched the 
ground, I jumped up at him. 

“Great!” I said. “Shake hands with 
my friend Fred. You'll like him.” 

But it wasn’t any good. They didn’t 
get along together at all. They hardly 
spoke. The Man went into the house, 
and Fred went after him, carrying his 
gun. And when they got into the house 
it was just the same. The Man sat in 
one chair, and Fred sat in another, and 
after a long time some men came in an 
automobile, and the Man went away 
with them. He didn’t say good-by to me. 

When he had gone, Fred and his 
father made a great fuss over me. I 
couldn’t understand it. Men are so odd. 
The Man wasn’t a bit pleased that I 
had brought him and Fred together, but 
Fred seemed as if he couldn’t do enough 
for me for having introduced him to the 
Man. However, Fred’s father produced 
some cold ham—my favorite dish—and 
gave me quite a lot of it, so I stopped 
worrying over the thing. As Mother 
used to say, “Don’t bother your head 
about what doesn’t concern you. The 
only thing a dog need concern himself 
with is the bill-of-fare. Eat your bun, 
and don’t make yourself busy about 
other people’s affairs.”” In some ways, 
Mother’s was a narrow outlook, but she 
had a great fund of sterling common 
sense. 


Another of Mr. Wodehouse’s bully stories of this dog will be in the next issue. 
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The Song Of 
His Soul 


A Romance of Tin Pan Alley, which is the name given 
to the street in New York where ninety per cent of 
the popular music in the United States is produced. 


By William Charles Lengel 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY RAY ROHN 


I———]|HE__ music-masters in Gus 
| ‘ Hertz’s rag-time factory 
caught the sound of the 
L—— anxiously anticipated prear- 
ranged signal, and the manufacture of 
syncopated noise came to a full stop. 
Song-writers, song-pluggers, arrangers, 
typists, office-boys—all held their breaths. 

Up the stairs came Joseph Verdi, their 
esteemed confrére, the writer of rag-time 
classics that sold millions of copies, the 
hero of the ten-cent-store pianists and 
the trump card of Gus Hertz’s flourish- 
ing music-publishing house in Tin Pan 
Alley. 

Well might the pause have been at- 
tributed to the clean-cut, nattily attired 
Joseph; but on this occasion it was not 
for him. It was inspired by the girl 





whose white-gloved hand rested lightly 
on his arm, and full worthy was she. 
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Joe Verdi had taken unto himself a 
bride, and she was good to look at 
“easy on the eyes,” some of them said. 

As the pair entered the door, the wed- 
ding march of Mendelssohn was pounded 
out on fourteen different pianos in vari- 
ous parts of the house. Shouts of wel- 
come greeted the blushing couple, and 
old Gus Hertz rushed up to them with 
arms outstretched. 

“Welcome! Welcome home!” he said. 
“Um-m-m!’ He surveyed the new Mrs. 
Verdi. “You have made a great selection, 
my son. Now you should write a winner 
that will sell a million copies more than 
any of the other ones.” 

Joe laughed dryly. ‘Yes, you old 
faker, you; but somebody will have to 
invent a meter first to measure sales. 
Then maybe I'll know how many you 
do sell, and get full royalty.” 
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Hertz took the badinage good- 
naturedly enough. “Well,” he said, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
smiling broadly, “be good to her, Joe, 
and guide her safely through life.” 

“Why, there’s a song right there!” 
shouted Joe. He turned 
from Hertz to his bride. 4 
“How’s this? ‘My Love rit 
Will Be Your Guide.’” 

Hertz sensed a hit at 
once and did not wait for 
an expression from Mrs. 
Verdi. “Good! Fine!’ he 
exclaimed. “Get to work 
on it at once. Use that 
piano in the next room. 
Mrs. Verdi, you come sit 
here, please, just for a 
little while. Joe’s got an 
inspiration.” 

“Get Woods!” ordered 
Joe. 

Morgan Woods, the 
writer of the lyrics of 
most of Verdi’s hits, came 
posthaste. “What’s up?” 
he demanded. 

“Joe’s got another in- 
spiration,” said Hertz ex- 
citedly. 

Into an anteroom went 
Verdi and Woods. Each 
took off his coat, lighted a cigarette and 
set to work. First, Joe gave Woods the 
title and the idea for his song, and then 
hummed a strain of melody typical of 
the music he had in mind. Woods im- 
mediately became enthusiastic. Joe 
spread his fingers upon the keyboard and 
struck a chord; then he picked out the 
theme, Woods listening intently the 
while. 

“T’ve got it!’ exclaimed Woods. He 
hummed the tune to himself and seemed 
to be counting on his fingers. He was 
computing poetic feet, and in his occupa- 
tion paced up and down the room. Sud- 
denly he sat down and wrote rapidly. 

“How’s this for the first verse?” he 
asked, handing Joe the scribbled result: 





The stars at night, they light the way 
To guide a lonely trav'ler; 

The moon on high beams from the sky 
To lead a happy lover. 

The sun comes out in all its splendor, 
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To cast its charm both near and far; 
And so my flame of love will show you 
That I’m to be your guiding star. 


Verdi played and sang the words 
softly, the catchy lilt of the music giving 
splendid piquancy to the highly senti- 
mental character of the 
verse. 

“Bully!” said Joe, sin- 
cerely pleased. ‘‘Now for 
the chorus!” And they 
went to their tasks again. 


N the outer office, in a 

remote corner of the 
room and in the seclusion 
of a big chair, sat Louise 
Verdi, the bride, — the 
sensation of an hour ago, 
—suffering the misery of 
crowd-loneliness. She was 
of the throng in the room, 
but apart from it. The 
chatter, mingling with the 
other noises, was unin- 
telligible. The fourteen 
pianos that had so re- 
Feay cently played in harmoni- 
Hs ous unison for the first 


SS | 
i She was good to look time in their history, now 
tJ at—“‘easy ontheeyes,” seemed in open revolt. 
some of them said. 


Louise once had heard the 
opening practice of the 
Carrollton Crack Cornet Band, but that 
was nothing. This was Bedlam. In 
several studios song-pluggers were being 
coached in a new program of Hertz 
songs; Johnny Burton, of “Johnny Bur- 
ton and the Buster Girls,” who boasted 
that he was “the biggest nut with the 
biggest voice in vaudeville,” proved his 
right to that claim in another studio, 
while the shrill shrieking of forced 
feminine voices added to the din in still 
other rooms. 

The noise irritated Louise at first, but 
she came to disregard it after a while, 
for her interest was centered in that one 
room close by. One hour passed—then 
two; and as the minutes were dragging 
along to complete their circuitous route 
for the third time, her lonesomeness be- 
came almost intolerable. Finally she 
took courage and arose from her chair. 
She advanced to the closed door and 
knocked timidly. Unintelligible snatches 
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of music and conversation drifted out. 
She rapped again, more emphatically. 
The door opened ran 
suddenly. 

“Don’t you know 
better than to come 
butting in here?” 
And the voice was 
that of her beloved 
husband ! The words 
escaped his lips be- 
fore he recognized the infringer of the 
law against intrusion. When he recog- 
nized her, he was miserable. He took 
her in his arms and petted her tenderly, 
while he uttered incoherent apologies for 
his seeming rudeness. 





“Listen !”’ he said soothingly. “It is 
eke, your song I have 
(fie gie8 fe written. Never 
iigebatet-pedy will the butchers 


play it as it 
should be 
played ; they will 
not feel in their 
hearts what I 
feel here for you, 











. 
Joe spread his fingers upon 
the keyboard and struck a 
chord; then he picked out 
the theme, Woods listen- 
ing intently the while. 
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my own.” And he turned to the piano 
and played and sang softly: 


Crossroads one must meet in life; 

Let me guide you through the sorrows, 
The joys and tears of worldly strife. 
Let me teach you right from wrong, dear, 

Let me shield you ever by my side, 

And I will bear and share each care, dear, 

For my love will be your guide. 


Joe swung around on his stool. 

“Don’t you like it?” he inquired 
anxiously, when she did not speak. 

“It’s too beautiful for words!” she 
answered simply. 


- Y Love Will Be Your Guide” was 
introduced that night in several 


cabaret restaurants, by two of Gus 
Hertz’s most 
capable  song- 


pluggers. That 
she might witness 
the first step in 
the making of a 
popular song-hit, 
rather than from 
a sense of satis- 
fving his own 
personal vanity, 
Joe Verdi took 
his bride to the 
selected list of 
dining - palaces 
where music is as 
much the custom 
as the preliminary 
cocktail.  Begin- 
ning with the 
dinner-hour, they 
cruised about 
New York’s 
brightest lighted 
ways until after 
midnight. Every- 
where the song 
was a hit. 

Before return- 
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ing to their hotel, the newly-weds went 
to New York’s one and only musicless 
all-night restaurant for a little supper. 
Near the entrance, a long-after-the- 
theater-party was in progress. «Louise 
Verdi fairly gasped at the beauty of the 
women. One of them, a slight, dark- 
haired young person with eyes that 
flashed fire, looked up and caught sight 
of the late guests. 

“Well, if there isn’t Joe Verdi!” she 
said, and at once Joe was the cynosure of 
the moment. ‘Two extra chairs were fur- 
nished, and places were made for Joe 
and Louise. 

“Come right over here, Joe Verdi,” 
commanded the imperious one who 
greeted him first, ‘and tell me where 
you've been keeping yourself.” 

In the confusion that ensued, Louise 
found herself separated from Joe, and 
in her embarrassment endeavored to 
make herself as inconspicuous as possible. 
A little bald-headed man attempted to 
engage her in conversation, but she did 
not respond. With ears that seemed not 
to be her own, she heard Joe’s new com- 
panion ask: 

“Say, Joie, how "bout that song you 
promised to write for me? I open at the 
Palace next week, and I need a real 
knock-out.” 

“Why girlie, I’ve been 
































She was of the throng in the room, but 
apart from it. 
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working on your song for weeks—just 
finished it to-day, and you’ll have it to- 
morrow. It goes like this.” Joe sang to 
her in an undertone, “My Love Will 
Be Your Guide.” 

For Louise, a fog seemed to settle over 
the room; she became faint and ill. She 
rose from her chair and groped her way 
toward the door. She wanted air, and 
she meant to get away from this place 
as quickly as possible. “My Love Will 
Be Your Guide” was not her song. It 
was written for that girl back there at 
the table! Oh, how miserable she was! 

Joe, himself shaken with fright at her 
action, was at her side in an instant. 
She turned on him and stamped her 
foot. 

“T hate you !’ she said. 
that song!’ 

In vain did Joe endeavor to explain 
that it was all a matter of diplomacy— 
mere business, and a fine stroke of busi- 
ness at that—which prompted his con- 
versation as she had heard it. He tried 
to make her realize what it meant to 
have his newest song sung by a world- 
famous headliner in vaudeville. 

“Why, that is Billie Burton!” he 
said. 

But Louise was inconsolable. The 
pang of jealousy burned deep in her 
soul. “I don’t care who she is, I never 


hate 


“And I 
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soled a Beal. 
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want to hear that horrid song again,” she 
reiterated. 


GUS HERTZ’S music-publishing es- 

tablishment was housed in one of 
a row of old brownstone buildings that 
had once been residences, 
in a street in the Forties. 
The window space being 
inadequate to convey to 
the passing throng the 
character of the business 
negotiated within and 
the establishment’s pro- 
ductiveness of successful 
songs, a huge banner 
hung from the upper 
windows read: 


It Is 
Sweeping the Country 
JOE VERDI’S 
Song Hit of the Century 
“MY LOVE WILL BE 
YOUR GUIDE” 
The Song They Are 
All Singing. 

The Song You Will 
Soon Sing. 


America’s Own Song 
of Songs. 


Try It. Buy It. 
Music by America’s 
Greatest Ballad 
Composer, 
JOSEPH VERDI. 
Words by America’s 
Greatest Lyric 

° Writer, 
Morgan Woods. 
Published by 
GUS HERTZ— 

The House of Song Successes. 


_ London - New York - Chicago 


Inside, the parlor was utilized as an 
overflow reception-room and sales office, 
the sales being mostly the distribution of 
“professional” copies. The rest of the 
rooms were used mainly as “studios,” 
wherein stood instruments commonly 
called pianos. Some of these “studios” 


4“ 


were regularly occupied by song-writers 
on Hertz’s staff. Others were open for 
“try-outs’”’ and for the use of such wan- 
dering minstrels as might drop in from 
time to time, bubbling over with inspira- 
tion. So crowded, indeed, was the es- 
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The door opened suddenly. “Don’t 
you know better that to come butting 


in here?” And the voice was that of or aided by them, per- 
her beloved husband! . 








/ 


tablishment that Hertz had been obliged 
to take what had once been the butler’s 
pantry for his own office. 

It was here that Mr. Hertz sat one 
fine day, and his round moon-face fairly 


contentment. Equally 
pleased with himself and 
the world in general was 
Don Lawlor, Hertz’s 
press-representative. 
That young man, a ciga- 
rette in his mouth and 
his feet elevated to the 
desk in front of him, 
beamed upon Hertz, and 
in turn himself was 
beamed upon. They had 
put across a winner, 

Not an_ installment 
piano in this broad land 
of ours but had a copy 
of “My Love Will Be 
Your Guide” displayed 
prominently on _ the 
music-rack within a 
month after it was pub- 
lished; and no phono- 
graph that was a true 
and loyal phonograph 
that did not have a 
record to scratch it out. 
Bands played it; hurdy- 
gurdies ground it; and 
of course everybody 
whistled it. 

Despite the trite 
sentiments of the verse, 


oozed happy 


haps, the song caught 
the public fancy and was 
destined to live for its day, to enjoy the 
glory of undisputed success. Joseph 
Verdi was again crowned king, and the 
art of ballad writing, declared to be 
on the wane, if not dying, was revived. 
Hertz and Lawlor vied in compliment- 
ing each other. 

“The idea of the song was yours,” 
said Lawlor, ‘and if it hadn’t been for 
the idea, there wouldn’t have been any 
song.” 

“Yes, but it took Joe to write it and 
you to put it over,” returned Hertz. 

“Oh, what I did was easy,” said Law- 
lor depreciatingly. “I had some mighty 
good material to work on.” 
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“The story about the girl was the best 
of them all,” said Hertz. 

Hertz was referring to a story that 
Lawlor had written for a Sunday news- 
paper syndicate, in which Louise had 
figured as the central character. Here 
Lawlor had told of the courtship of Joe 
and Louise and of the inspiration she 
had furnished for the song. 

“Between you and me, I had to use 
my imagination in that story,” said Law- 
lor. “The girl is as uninspiring as a 
red-brick wall. She is stunning, though, 
and her pictures would have carried the 
story.” 

“What are you going to get her to do 
next?” asked Hertz. 

“T don’t know yet,” said Lawlor. “I 
had her ‘bob’ her hair, and every rattle- 
brained female in the ‘ 
country followed suit. 
She’s endorsed dancing 
pumps, face creams, 
anti-fat remedies; there 
are Louise toilet prepa- 
rations and Louise choc- 
olates and bonbons; she 
has bought an electric 
and a limousine, and she 
is going to have a coun- 
try estate. And all of 
that within six weeks, 
too. Anyone would think 
she wrote the song, and 
not Joe.” 

“Can’t you persuade 
her to sing the song for 
the Columbia people? 
They increased their 
offer another thousand,” 
said Hertz. 

“Nothing doing, | 
answered Lawlor. ‘She 4 
hates the song, but she mY 
likes the excitement and 
the bunch of friends it 
is bringing her. She’s 
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the room; she 


For Louise, a fog seemed to settle over 







“You can sign up for that time—I’ve 
changed my mind.” And when Hertz 
and Lawlor looked around, they saw Joe 
Verdi standing in the doorway. 

“Make the opening next Monday,” he 
said, and was gone. 

“Wonder how long he was standing 
there?” questioned Lawlor. 

“Search me,” said Hertz. 


THRONGS packed the theater on the 
tour, to get a glimpse of the native 
genius of rag-time who had written a 
soul-stirring ballad. Joe’s act was “in 
one”—that is, before the drop-curtain, 
the only setting being the grand piano. 
Louise watched him from the wings until 
his act was nearly finished; then she 
left the stage and shut herself up in his 
dressing-room so_ that 
she could not hear his 
final offering. Her exit 
cue came when, after re- 
peated ovation, Joe re- 
turned and quelling the 
applause by raising his 
hand, would say to the 
audience, in a bashful, 
self-conscious way: 
“Ladies and gentlemen 
—with your kind per- 
mission, I will now en- 
deavor to play for you 
my latest song-hit, ‘My 
Love Will Be Your 
Guide.” Then the 
house would go wild. 
For the first few even- 
ings, Joe laughed at 
Louise; then they quar- 
reled. Finally he came 
9 to take her action as a 
a matter of course, except 
on such evenings as he 
found the piano cold or 
became temperamentally 


me fit ond © upset. He would re- 


getting on, and although She rose from her chair and groped proach her bitterly ; and 


she doesn’t know it, she’s her way toward the door. 


mixed up with a pretty 

swift crowd. That fellow Morton actu- 
ally makes love to her, but it has gone 
over her head so far.” 

“Well, I wish we could get Joe to take 
the twenty weeks the Orpheum offered 
us,” said Hertz, “but he doesn’t want to 
leave the Big Town—” 





she would weep and beg 
his forgiveness, vowing 
her love, but in the end refusing to stay 
throughout the performance. 

During their engagement in Kansas 
City, the storm-clouds hovered over them 
but did not break until after Joe’s final 
appearance. They were to take the 
eleven-forty-five train for St. Louis, and 
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Louise had already gone to the hotel 
when Joe left the theater. It had been 
a hard week and he was weary. He 
longed to be soothed and petted. There 
was still an hour before their train left; 
all the baggage had been checked in ad- 
vance and was on its way to the station, 
and so there was no need to hurry. What 
magic a smile would have worked ! 
What charm would have lurked in 
a loving caress! 

But Louise greeted him per- 
functorily when he entered the 
room. Joe sank wearily into a 
chair and kicked at a corner of the 
rug. 

“Nice way to 
show your temper,” 
she commented. 

Then he loosed 
his pent-up griev- 
ance. She stared at § 
him coldly. 

“You seem to 
forget that this is 
my own State, and 
that a train will 
get me home in 
less than an hour 
and a half.” 

“Good place for 
you!” he said un- 
feelingly. 

“Oh!” she cried, 
horrified and 
frightened. She 
gave a great sob 
and fell across the 
bed. Her whole 
body shook, and 
she wept bitterly. 

“T didn’t mean 
that,” he protested. “You know I 
didn’t mean it!” 

“You did mean it, or you wouldn't 
have said it!’ she sobbed. 

“IT swear I didn’t mean it!” he af- 
firmed brokenly. “I could not go on 
without you! If I didn’t see your sweet 
face in the wings,—if I didn’t have you 
for an inspiration—I couldn’t play at 
all. I am only a performer; you are 
my very soul! I love you more than any- 
thing else in the world!” 

Her sobs subsided and he petted her 
tenderly. 
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“Sure you wouldn’t rather have me 
go home?’ she questioned, smiling 
through her tears, and he hugged her 
closer to him. 

Joe, however, sighed with relief when 
it grew time for them to leave for the 
train, and it was not until they reached 
the first floor that he discovered his keys 
were missing. He 
finally recollected 
that he had left 
them on the table 
rf in his dressing- 
‘ 







room at the 
theater. 

“Sit here, dear, 
while I run around 
and get them; it'll 
only take a min- 
ute,” he said, “and 
you take care of 
the family funds.” 
He handed her his 
combination wallet 
and card-case. ‘Be 
~back in half a 
minute.” 

At twenty-five 
minutes of twelve, 
Louise began to 
pace the floor 
anxiously. The 
theater was only a 
block away, and 
Joe should have 
ee returned in five 
across a winner, Minutes. She went 

out and looked up 

and down the 

street. It was not 

until a quarter of 

twelve, when she 
knew that the train had already pulled 
out, that she came to believe the sus- 
picion that had entered her mind while 
she waited. “He had it all planned out! 
That’s why he left the money!” she 
told herself. “Oh, that song!” 

She was stunned and terrified. She 
sat down and tried to reason it all out, 
but it proved too much of a puzzle. 
Then with that strength that is born in 
a great crisis, she walked to the clerk’s 
desk and asked when she could get a 
train for Carrollton. She was going 
home. 
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First she sent a telegram; then she 
had a taxi called to take her to the 
station. In the hours of the very early 
morning, a carriage met her at the little 
station in Carrollton, and she fell into 
the all-protecting arms of her mother. 


II 


ATURDAY night is the “big” night 
in Kansas City. Most of the stores 
keep open until ten o’clock, and the city 
is crowded with shoppers and sight-seers. 
It is a week-end resting place for travel- 
ing salesmen. 

Nothing much can be said of the Blue 
Moon Cabaret’s patronage during or- 
dinary week days—Kansas City is such a 
“home” town. But on Saturday nights 
it becomes necessary for Donovan, the 
manager, to make two tables grow where 
only one has grown before. The local 
bon vivants and out-of-town visitors in- 
vade the place in force. 

Sam Dwyer, who had the “hotel run” 
on The Star, had made the rounds of 
the city’s leading hostelries twice and 
looked over the registers in vain for the 
name of some important personage who 
might furnish copy for a story. So, ac- 
companied by his friend Benson, of The 
New York Examiner, he repaired to the 
Blue Moon in search of refreshment and 
inspiration. 

A young man, pale as to face and dark 
as to hair, attired in evening clothes (the 
only person in the room so dressed), sat 
at an adjoining table, toying with a glass 
half filled with whisky and ginger ale. 
He shook -his head from time to time in 
seeming perplexity and bit the knuckles 
of his left hand. 

“Say,” said Donovan, the manager, 
who had come up for a friendly chat, 
“our Eyetalian friend at the next table 
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has been piping you off ever since you 
came in, Mr. Benson. Know him?” 

Benson turned. “Joe Verdi!’ he 
shouted, and made his way to the other 
table. 

The half-puzzled expression left 
Verdi when he recognized Benson, and 
as they grasped hands, tears came to 
Joe’s eyes. 

“It makes me homesick just to look 
at you,” he said, as Benson led him back 
and introduced him to Dwyer and Don- 
ovan. “You are the first person I’ve 
seen for months that I could call by his 
first name. I’m leaving for New York 
to-night, and when I get back there, I’m 
going to have Tammany build a high 
wall around the city to keep me in, and 
I’ll have a return-tag pinned on me in 
case I should wander away. A New 
Yorker away from his home town doesn’t 
know enough to look out for the cars.” 

Joe ordered a “whisky sour,” and in 
the course of a very short time drank 
several of them. 

“Where’ve you been, is what I’d like 
to know?” said Benson. “And how is 
Mrs. Verdi?” 

“The last I heard of the lady in ques- 
tion was word from the office that she 
is suing me for divorce, on the grounds 
of desertion and non-support,” said Joe. 
“The pleasant news came when I was 
flat on my back in the hospital. I could 
fight the case and beat it easily. It was 
she who deserted me. Here I’ve been 
in this town all along and haven’t been 
served with any papers. It’s a cheap 
trick, but I’m going to let her get away 
with it. I'll know better next time. I’m 
going to have a watchman look after me 
as I cross the streets. Think of it, I was 
hit by a police ambulance when I was 
on my way back to the theater to get 





She gave a great sob and fell across the bed. 
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some keys I had left in my dressing- 
room. It was no gentle tap, either. 
There was ‘nobody home’ for weeks. 
The worst of it is there is no one I can 
sue for my injuries. But I should worry; 


‘My Love Will Be Your Guide’ broke , 


all records, and I just got a royalty 
check from the office that will make the 
bank cry for help when I cash it.” 

Dwyer, of The Star, who had been 
listening interestedly, broke in excitedly. 
“T thought I recognized you; you're the 
chap who was labeled ‘unknown’ at the 
City Hospital.” 

“I’m the boob,” acknowledged Verdi. 
“Just discharged this morning.” 

“We tried to get a line on you,” said 
Dwyer, “until your case got too old to 
be news.” 

“Can it be possible that your wife 
didn’t know about the accident, if you 
were not even identified when taken to 
the hospital ?”’ inquired Benson. 

“She made mighty little effort to find 
out about it,” said Verdi. “‘Women have 
no sense of loyalty.” 


HE Blue Moon began to fill to 
capacity. The after-theater crowds 
were coming in. 

“Was there much about the accident 
in the papers here, Dwyer?” asked Ben- 
son. 

“No,” said Dwyer. ‘The story came 
in too late for the morning editions, and 
a packing-house fire crowded it out of 
the afternoon papers. There would have 
been a story later in disclosing his 
identity, if the thing had been followed 
up long enough.” 

“T’ll bet your wife doesn’t know any- 
thing about this,’’ declared Benson. 

“TI wonder if that can be possible,” 
said Joe wistfully. He looked into his 
glass for a long time. 

The outer door opened, and a party 
of gay people came in. There were five 
of them—three girls and two young men. 
As they descended the stairs, the girl 
who appeared to be the odd member of 
the party paused and surveyed the room. 
The cold night air had heightened the 
color in her cheeks, and her eyes 
sparkled. Fresh, youthful and buoyant, 
she made a picture of striking beauty. 
Dwyer and Benson gazed at her in 
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sincere admiration and then turned to 
Verdi. He raised his glass, drained it 
and set it back on the table. “That—is 
my wife,” he said. 

The cabaret performers, in lock-step 
formation, began a snake-dance parade 
around the room, weaving in and out 
among the tables as they sang. 

“Here comes my. dad-d-dy, now,” 
bleated a thin-voiced, tall blonde so- 
prano. “Oh pop! Oh pop! Oh pop!” 
bellowed the froglike basso in turn, fol- 
lowed by the others. 

They paused for a moment at the 
table occupied by Benson, Dwyer and 
Verdi. The blonde soprano caught sight 
of Verdi’s doleful countenance and 
smiled at him cheerfully. 

“Aw, cheer up, kid,” she advised. “Get 
in on the chorus. It'll do you good to 
warble a bit.”” And they passed on. 

“Oh pop! Oh pop! Oh pop! here 
comes my—” 

Then Joe Verdi came to life. With 
trembling limbs he crossed over to the 
piano hidden in a mass of green foliage. 
The pianist had deserted his instrument 
and joined his fellow fun-makers at the 
big table to which they had retired. 
Verdi seated himself. The black and 
white bits of ivory, through which he had 
so often coaxed secrets from the magic 
soul of the imprisoned strings, danced 
before his eyes. For a long while Joe 
Verdi slid his fingers up and down the 
keyboard without striking a note. Louise 
was seated at a table less than a dozen 
feet away, and while Joe was shut off 
completely from her view, he could 
glimpse her through the green leaves. 

“Some story,” said Dwyer, of The 
Star, “but who would believe it?” 

Finally Joe Verdi smiled, half to him- 
self, and when his outspread fingers 
crashed down on the keyboard, the 
merry-makers sat up at attention. The 
regular pianist jumped up to oust the 
intruder, but Donovan, who had fol- 
lowed Verdi, waved him back. 

There was nothing subtle and little 
of musicianship in Joe’s program. ‘The 
best or worst found a place in the selec- 
tions he hammered out. He began with 
that corruption of Gilbert & Sullivan's 
“Pirates’ Song,” “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here!” and his auditors 
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shouted the lines. Then followed ‘‘We’re 


Here, Because We're Here—” and 
“We Wont Go Home Until Morning.” 

His hearers laughed until the tears 
came, and they applauded until their 
palms tingled, and then they applauded 
again. After a maddening wait, he again 
struck the keys with a crash to still his 
impatient audience. Then, when all was 
quiet once more, softly, very softly, Joe 
Verdi’s fingers caressed the keys, and 
the music of his voice was very low; 
yet to the remotest corners of the room 
it carried, because 
the room was still, 
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“My Love Will Be Your Guide” was 
being played as it could be played by 
only one person in the world. Louise 
sat tense and silent as her niind traveled 
back to the small, stuffy room in Gus 
Hertz’s rag-time factory, where she 
heard it for the first time, and she seemed 
to feel Joe Verdi’s arms around her as 
he held her tight and whispered lovingly, 
“It is your song I have written.” Tears 
came to her eyes, and she rose trembling 
from her chair; she seemed to feel her 
way to where the piano was hidden. 








and there was a sense 
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of impending drama. 












The girl at the —& 2 
table clenched a nap- 
kin in her hand and 
bit her lips to suppress a startled cry. 


The stars at night, they light the way 
To guide a lonely trav'ler; 

The moon on high beams from the sky 
To lead a happy lover. 

The sun comes out in all its splendor, 
To cast its charm both near and far; 

And so my flame of love will show you 
That I’m to be your guiding star. 


The chorus of “My Love Will Be 
Your Guide” broke off very suddenly 
when a pair of soft arms stole around 
Joe Verdi’s shoulders, and the lips he 
knew to be the sweetest in the world 
pressed his. Nor could the applause 
that shook the very room bring an en- 
core. 





The chorus of 
“My Love 
Will Be Your 
Guide” broke 
off suddenly. 










































. HOU shalt not 
spend all that 
thou _ earnest,” 
is the theme of 
this new novel, 
“The Thirteenth 

Commandment,” by Ru- 
pert Hughes. It is the 
intimate story of the lives 
of Americans in the years 
of 1914 and 1915, and 
shows the modern epi- 
demic of spending that is 
breaking men, spoiling ro- 
mance, and sending more 
women to seek independ- 
ence. 

Daphne Kip, the hero- 
ine, is a Cleveland girl 
whose father puts a sec- 
ond mortgage on a piece 
of property to furnish 
money for her trousseau. 
Clay Wimburn, her fiancé, 
is a young New Yorker 
with bright prospects who 
goes into debt to buy her 
engagement ring. 








Wimburn 


The Previous 
Chapters of all 
“The Thirteenth 


Commandment” 


Daphne decides to see no 
more of him. She and 
Wimburn are reconciled 
and resume their court- 
ship with ardor. At last 
the peril of the closeness 
of their relationship 
alarms them and they de- 
cide to marry at once. But 
the war has begun. Times 
are bad. Wimburn’s sal- 
ary is cut in half and 
Daphne looks for work. 

The war is hitting every- 
one. Bayard Kip loses 
all he has. Wimburn’s 
job at half salary vanishes. 
And old Wesley Kip, 
Daphne’s father, comes to 
beg his son for money to 
save the old home. With 
father, brother and lover 
incapable of helping 
her, Daphne takes a posi- 
tion at eight dollars a 
week, addressing letters, 
to pay for her little room 
with a Mrs. Chivvis. 








While doing her_shop- 
ping in New York, Daphne 
is expensively entertained by Wimburn. 
One night, as an especial treat, he takes 
her for supper to Claremont. It is two 
days to his pay-day and he figures he can 
just make it. But after paying his check 
he is without even carfare, and they have 
to walk four miles home. 

In his misery Wimburn lets Daphne 
see that his bank account is also wiped 
out. She is heartsick as she sees stretch- 
ing before her the same penny-fighting 
existence she has so hated at home. 

At the apartment of her brother, Bay- 
ard Kip, who has been in Europe on his 
honeymoon with his beautiful bride 
Leila, Kip himself opens the door. 
“Money gave out, so we had to come 


home,” he laughs. “What’s the good 
word?” 

“Lend me five dollars,” answers Wim- 
burn. 


LEILA KIP is a spendthrift. Kip won 
her away from Tom Duane, a wealthy 
New York clubman. She soon has Kip 
worried over her extravagance. One day 
she has expensive gowns for Daphne and 
herself charged to her husband. He is 
-enraged. Daphne returns her gown and 
determines never again to accept any- 
thing from any man. She breaks her en- 
gagement and decides to go to work. 
Daphne’s first hard lesson in the life 
of independence comes when she asks 
Duane to help her get a position on the 
stage. Duane makes love to her but 
is repulsed. He obtains for her a posi- 
tion as an understudy to a _ popular 
actress. She gets the opportunity to 
play the star’s part one night, fails, and 


is consoled by Duane—not Wimburn, who 
has hated her stage work. 
again presumes to be 


But Duane 
loverlike and 





Duane appears, to lure 
Daphne with luxuries. He 
even asks her to live with him without 
marriage. She refuses. And now another 
trouble comes to worry her, for Leila, 
who is embittered because of the pleas- 
ureless life she has to live, encourages 
the attentions of an Englishman named 
Wetherell. 

Clay Wimburn now finds a way to 
save them all. From an emissary of the 
English government he has got contracts 
to manufacture munitions. He offers 
Bayard the opportunity to make the deal 
with their old firm. Bayard accepts—only 
to find that the English emissary is 
Wetherell! But he swallows his pride 
and goes on. He and Clay soon become 
wealthy. Bayard gives Daphne a thou- 
sand dollars as a present. Duane now 
asks her to marry him and Clay urges 
his suit. She refuses both, determined at 
last to work out her own independence. 

Her determination results in her start- 
ing a shop for selling dainty lingerie. 
Mrs. Chivvis becomes her partner. 
Daphne furnishes the money and Mrs. 
Chivvis the needlework. At first, buy- 
ing is dull and they despair. Finally a 
woman of social power orders a trous- 
seau for her daughter, and they are 
“made.” Daphne goes to her brother’s 
home exultant. She finds Leila and 
Wetherell about to go motoring. Fear- 
ing for her sister-in-law’s reputation, she 
pushes herself into the party. They dine 
on Long Island and Wetherell drinks 
too much. He tells that he has been 
fleecing his government and is disgraced. 
He drives recklessly on the way home, 
and after nearly being run down by a 
railroad engine, he crashes the car into 
a culvert. Leila is thrown against a tele- 
phone pole and Daphne pinned under the 
tonneau. The gasoline tank catches fire. 
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APHNE hed come to think of “the 

business” with a fervor akin to religion 
or patriotism .... Yet it was her wares that 
she hed exchanged, rather than her character. 
Previously her stock in trade had been like 
other women’s: her charm and her attention 
and her compliance; now she was selling 
clothes and trinkets... .. She felt that she 


was more honest than she had ever been. 








A novel of a girl’s experi- 
ments with life as it 
is lived to-day. 


By Rupert 
Hughes 


Author of “ What Will People Say?” 
“Empty Pockets” and “Clipped Wings.’ 


Underneath it lay the relics of 
Wetherell, who would suffer no more 
here. Close by was Daphne Kip, 
whom a brief unconsciousness gave a 
short furlough from torture. She was 
not alive enough to be afraid of the 
long, lean flames about the gasoline 
tank, though they kept springing at 
her like wolfhounds held in a weaken 
ing leash. They had not yet quite 
reached her, but they missed her less 
and less. 

A small distance off, Leila lay still, 
in almost her first ungraceful atti- 
tude, all oblivious, for a few moments, 
of the outrages the blind forces of 








CHAPTER LXX 


ree is a machine that weeps; 
M | and hurts, and is afraid; re- 
i || grets, repents, and is held li- 
<=" able for wrong. Its inventor 
taught it to repair itself somewhat, and 
then thrust upon it agony—agony so 
various and dire that a mere respite is 
called joy. 

The man-machine learned to make 
other machines to serve its ambition or 
pleasure or laziness. In the ditch lay 
one of the most ingenious of these, 
broken, crumpled, aflame. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—that. motor also suffered some- 
how, since it too was a complex fabric, 
a thing of life undergoing disintegra- 
tion. 


momentum had wreaked on her with 
the fury of a Bill Sikes trying to beat 
a woman to death. 

Of the four, the motor alone seemed 
to live. Daphne, Leila and Wetherell 
were equally null, all alike except that 
life would never come back into Wether- 
ell’s veins with its regurgitation of 
anguish and dismay. 

It is a part of the new ethics which 
the automobile has enforced, that the- 
driver of a car must sacrifice his own 
passengers rather than any wayfarers he 
may encounter. Wetherell had done his 
duty according to the canons of his day. 
He had hurled two young women of his 
acquaintance into the very jaws of death, 
rather than take the lives of a cargo of 
strangers’ children unexpectedly met in 
the highway. Whatever his career had 
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been, Wetherell had earned at least 
the epitaph of Polonius: ‘They say 
he made a good end.” 

The driver of the wagonful of 
children had disobeyed the law by 
carrying no red lantern; ‘and he had 
violated all reason by turning his 
horses right across the road. He held 
them there still, to confront two other 
motors thundering in from the west. 
He seemed to be doing his best to get 
the children killed. 

The first new-come chauffeur ran 
his car into the ditch. The second 
whirled his car sidewise and skidded 
softly against the wagon. Into the 
eyes of the infuriated auto-drivers 
the teamster stared down, answering 
their loud wrath by gaping silently and 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 

The rural horses, no more terrified 
and no less intelligent than their driver, 
shivered and pranced among the noisy 
engines, not daring to bolt in any direc- 
tion. The children rolled out, or were 
spilled out, of the wagon and ran now 
to the safety of a stone wall; and there 
they sat with all eyes sparkling in a 
row, a young audience fascinated by a 
glittering spectacle—a spectacle of in- 
creasing frequence on the world’s roads. 

The chauffeurs and passengers of these 
cars and of others that drew up in two 
lengthening queues ran to the scene of 
Wetherell’s disaster. Theirs was the 
Samaritan task of this century. 





COMMANDMENT 














VERY couple has four ceremonies to go 

through with before the two are com- 
pletely married. The first is the triumph of 
amour, the ordeal of rapture. The second is 
the initiation into the money problem, the 
money-moon. The third is the experience of 
anguish, when either watches other through 


great pain or illness or disgrace—the worm- 
wood moon. To the fourth marriage-rite 


the Kips hed not yet been summoned. 
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At first they could not see Wetherell, 
but they saw Daphne and her peril, and 
they set frantically to work to drag her 
free. But she was so caught that they 
could not release her until they should 
remove the car. They pulled and 
heaved, but it was jammed into the cul- 
vert and the ditch so tight that they 
could not budge it, though they suffered 
blistered hands and charred clothes. 

At last a chauffeur fastened a chain 
to the rear axle of Wetherell’s car and 
to the front axle of his, and by alternate 
backing and swerving, dragged and 
hoisted Wetherell’s car upward and 
rearward while other men snatched 
Daphne from beneath, and away from 
the flames just as they were nibbling at 
her skirts, 
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At the same time they disclosed the 
body of Wetherell and with huge diffi- 
culty fetched it forth. Still others found 
Leila in a heap, a doll with broken 
joints. 


HE last thing Daphne had known 

was the sensation of being shaken to 
death, a helpless mouse in a terrier’s 
mouth. The next she knew was that she 
was seated on ‘the edge of a ditch and 
leaning against the shoulder of a~kneel- 
ing woman in evening dress. 

A bright light from somewhere, a sort 
of calcium light, illumined the woman’s 
down-looking face, her throat and breast 
and one bare arm. Afterward Daphne 
had a dim memory, perhaps untrue, that 
the woman sighed, “You poor little 
hurt lamb!” and touched her cheek with 
soft lips. The tenderness achieved what 
horror had not: it made Daphne weep. 

A number of shadowy men and women 
wavered against the searing glare of the 
gasoline. 

Daphne sat erect as if waking in bed 
from a nightmare, but the visions did not 
disappear, and pains swarmed through 
her. She was not in her bedroom, but 
somewhere on a Long Island road, be- 
grimed and bruised and exposed to the 
eyes of strangers. 

She wanted to ask what had become 
of Leila and of Wetherell. She was 
afraid to. She tried to look about. She 
thought she saw men bending to lift a 
body from the ground, but the group 
around her shifted and cut off her view. 

The business of a knot of people at 
one side caught her attention. She 
wondered what they were up to, until 
she heard a sudden outcry in Leila’s 
voice, a wild outcry of protest and ap- 
peal, moans of “Don’t! Oh, don’t!” and 
“Oh, my God! Oh, my God!” trailing 
off into a mere gibber of prayer. Leila 
was coming back to life. 

Daphne knew that her own pain was 
less than Leila’s. She was well enough 
now to be hurt with pity. She thought 
of Bayard and of the origin of this 
tragic picnic. She remembered that her 
own meddlesomeness had brought her 
here, perhaps had brought about the 
whole disaster. She had forced herself 
on Leila and Wetherell to protect her 





brother’s wife from folly. Her motives 
had been high, her self-sacrifice all the 
more pure from its tactlessness. And 
this was the outcome of it! Leila was 
dying, perhaps; Wetherell was prob 
ably dead; she herself was perhaps 
mortally injured, and all their woes were 
the property of a crowd. 


man leaned down and lifted her 

with an awkwardness that wakened 
new pangs. Yet it was good to be held 
so. She felt a child in her father’s arms 
again. She wished she were a child once 
more, without knowledge of life. The 
man whe held her and staggered across 
the ditch with her seemed young and 
handsome—but anyone would look well 
in that office. She never knew who the 
man was. If he learned from the next 
day’s newspapers who she was, he made 
no effort to continue the a ‘quaintance. 
That was the whole duty of a gentle- 
man. She never knew in whose car she 
made that swift journey over the smooth 
road that was so rough to her bruised 
flesh. Another car took Leila. 

They arrived at last at a hospital. 
Daphne was lifted out and delivered into 
the -possession of two curt young in- 
ternes. She was stretched out on a litter, 
carried feet-foremost into an elevator, 
down a corridor to a room and rolled 
out on a’bed. Four nurses proceeded to 
undress her and bathe her. Then an 
older doctor came in and examined her 
injuries. She blazed with shame, one 
complete blush; but to him she was 
hardly more than a car brought to a 
garage. 

He nodded cheerfully and said: 

“Not a bone broken, young lady, and 
no internal derangements that I can 
discover. A few burns—that’s all—and 
a big shock.” 

“Ts Leila hurt much?” Daphne mum- 
bled. 

“Don’t you worry about her,” the 
doctor answered. 

“Yell me!” Daphne insisted. 

Her anxiety threatened more damage 
than the truth—so he told her a little. 

“She is hurt a trifle worse than you. 
But she’ll come round all right.” 

“T don’t believe you!” said Daphne, 
and she sighed, ‘Poor Bayard!” 
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“Who is Bayard?” 

“My brother—her husband.” 

“Ah, the young man who was—the 
other young man was not your husband, 
then?” 

Daphne shook her head. “He is no 
relation—a friend. How is he?” 

“He’s quite all right,” the doctor 
answered with conviction. Daphne had 
a ghastly intuition of his meaning, but 
she was still swirling with daze, and 
she could just hear the doctor murmur- 
ing from far away: 

“Perhaps we'd better notify Bayard. 
What’s his last name? Has he a tele- 
phone?” 

Daphne mumbled his name and num- 
ber. ‘Then her head was lifted, a cap- 
sule placed in her mouth, and a glass 
of water held to her lips. When she 
was restored to her pil- 
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would withdraw her order when she 
read the papers. And Clay Wimburn! 
He had thought her unwomanly in her 
determination to keep her independence. 
Now he would suspect the worst and be 
glad that she had refused to be his 
wife. 

Thoughts and half-thoughts and mad 
whimsies danced through her mind in a 
dark carnival of stupor and frenzy, 
while to the eyes of the nurses she lay 
still and slept. 

In another room Leila was shrieking 
and fighting, whimpering and moaning, 
a torn gazelle under the claws and fangs 
of tigrish pain. Abruptly there came 
a lethal silence also from her. ‘They had 
succeeded in drugying her at last. 

And now the fatigue of the experi- 
ence and the exhaustion of all emotion 

left the two bodies like 





low, a sedative was with- 
in her to subdue the riot 
of her thoughts. 

She kept sighing 
“Poor Bayard! 
Leila! Poor everybody 03 
But she was afraid to 
say “Poor Wetherell!” 
She wondered if he had 
a mother and father and 
if anybody would notify 
them. Perhaps they had 
been glad that lie had 
avoided the battlefields 


Poor 
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in Europe and had felt 
that he was safe in America. As if any- 
body were safe anywhere! 

She fell to thinking of Duane and of 
the incredible every-day insanity that 
leads otherwise intelligent people to set 
out in machines of tremendous engine 
and to shuttle from peril to peril with 
drunken speed. She wondered what Du- 
ane would think of her now. She re- 
membered the money she had asked him 
to lend her. It would be in the morn- 
ing’s mail. But she would not be there 
to open it. 

All her acquaintance began to march 
past Daphne’s brain in review: 

Mrs. Chivvis! She would simply pass 
away when she learned of Daphne’s 
latest escapade. She would probably re- 
fuse to keep partnership with such a 
reprobate. And Mrs. Romilly! She 


knew that he was de- 
pressed, but she had not known how far. 
She supposed that his money loss was 
only a failure of expected profits, or the 
mishap of an investment. She did not 
dream that he was really crippled finan- 
cially. She missed the opportunity of 
blessing him from the wells of love for 
him that filled the deeps of her heart. 
In those times people were glutted 
with disasters; their perceptions of 
misery were dulled. What conscious 
effort they made was toward escape from 
knowing too much about misery. Only 
a picturesque catastrophe could seize the 
attention. They skimmed the brutal 
headlines and turned to the comic pages 
where blessed ministers of diversion 
played the clown to keep the habit of 
cheerfulness and the habit of courage 
alive in a world of travail. 
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He also was mutely begging to be felt sorry for. Daphne’s heart ached out to him. She could think | of nothi 
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tink I of nothing so comforting just now as a hearty, reassuring lie. She whispered: “It’s all my fault, honey.” 
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So Daphne, in a gloom over her own 
financial riddle, had made less than her 
characteristic response to Bayard’s im- 
plied appeal. She had gone on her way, 
dreaming no more of the sorrow she 
left behind than of the sorrow she was 
hastening toward. 

The collapse of Bayard’s hopes af- 
fected other people no more than other 
people’s collapses had troubled him when 
he was prospering. Fortunes had been 
made and lost in the munitions stocks so 
rapidly that people grew indifferent. 
The stocks themselves were flippantly 
referred to as “war-babies,” and when 
Bayard left his office and bought an 
evening paper, the epitaph of his ven- 
ture was the ribald headline, ‘Wall 
Street Spanks Another War-Baby.” That 
was all it meant to the reporters. With 
equal callousness they would refer next 
day to Wetherell’s disaster: ‘Another 
Joy-Ride Meets Fatal Finish.” 

Bayard was so blue, so profoundly 
ashamed of his bad guesswork, that he 
could not bear to show his face at any 
of his clubs that night. He had boasted 
there too often of having bought heavily 
of the stock. He had persuaded too 
many of his friends to invest in it. So 
he went where busy men go when other 
places are closed to them. He went 
home. He forgot having telephoned that 
he would not be there for dinner. When 
he reached his apartment he found that 
Leila had given the servants a night out. 

Leila had left no word of her own 
plans. After a forlorn delay Bayard 
called for Daphne. She was gone too, 
with no word of her return. Bayard 
sighed and went to a neighboring res- 
taurant for dinner. He felt all the 
wretchedness of a bachelor. He re- 
turned to the apartment and watched the 
clock with an increasing anxiety made 
up chiefly of jealousy and suspicion. 

At last the telephone rang. A man’s 
voice spoke and explained that it spoke 
from a hospital : 

“Is Mr. Kip there? Is this Mr. Kip? 
Mr. Bayard Kip? Your wife is here, and 
your sister, and your friend Wetherell. 
Automobile accident—out here on Long 
Island—pretty bad smash. Your wife’s 
not very well; better come out—as soon 
as you can.” 


The world reeled. Bayard seized his 
hat, played a tattoo on the elevator bell, 
suddenly remembered that he had given 
his last cash to the waiter at the res- 
taurant, stooped to ask the night-man for 
a loan, snatched from him a cherished 
ten-dollar bill, darted into the street, 
yelled at a taxicab with ferocity, got in, 
ordered the driver to ‘‘go like hell.” He 
kept putting his head out to howl at 
him. 

The old cab creaked and hustled and 
threatened to shake itself to flinders. 
The Queensboro Bridge seemed as long 
as the arch between earth and heaven. 
Bayard’s mind threatened to shake itself 
to pieces too. It kept jolting from 
thought to thought: “Leila hurt! My 
darling hurt! But she was with Weth- 
erell—the dog! I hope he’s dead. But 
Daphne was with them. So it must have 
been all right. Poor Daphne, poor little 
sister! Poor little wife—but Wetherell 
—but Daphne—but what if Leila should 
be guilty—but what if she should die— 
but what if—what if—if—” 

When at last they drew up at the 
hospital-entrance the driver as usual had 
no change. Bayard must wait till it 
was made by the hospital cashier. He 
cursed his improvidence and swore again 
that he would never fail to keep a 
reserve. Even in small money he had 
no resources. 





AT length Bayard was ready to be led 
to his wife’s room. He questioned 
the interne fiercely about Leila and 
Daphne, and had evasive answers. He 
did not ask about Wetherell, but the in- 
terne volunteered that he was dead. 

That made the ultimate difference. 
Bayard stopped short in awe, his fore- 
head cold as if a clammy hand had been 
laid on it. Death was at work. Where 
would He stop? 

In the chill white aisle of the corridor 
his frenzy gave place to a sense of bitter 
cold. A chill white nurse led him past 
doors and doors, to a room where in a 
white bed lay a chill white thing, a 
cylinder of cotton. 

Leila’s face was almost invisible in 
bandages; her whole body crisscrossed 
and swaddled; she was an [Egyptian 
princess mummied. For a moment her 
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soul came out of the drug at his gasp 
of pity. It ran about inside its cocoon 
trying to find a nerve to pull or a muscle 
to signal to him outside. The mere 
lifting of her hand brought from her 
a moan of such woe as canceled all 
Bayard’s grievances against her. It is 
small wonder that man should believe 
in a divine hell, seeing how the people 
he himself damns are so quickly ab- 
solved by a proof of torture as atone- 
ment. Even Wetherell had gained for- 
giveness by merely dying horribly. 

If Leila had come through the es- 
capade beautiful and unscathed, Bay- 
ard could have hated her. But who could 
help loving the poor writhen thing she 
was now? Once Bayard’s resentments 
and jealousies were swept from his mind, 
his old love came back throbbing and 
leaping. His very soul- bled, and he 
dropped to his knees, his arm thrown 
across that bundle of wreckage which 
had been his choice among the world’s 
beauties. 

This was Bayard’s third marriage to 
Leila; for every couple has at least 
four ceremonies to go through with be- 
fore the two are completely married. 
The first is the triumph of amour, the 
trial by fire, the ordeal of rapture. The 
second is the initiation into the money 
problem, the financial mating, the 
money-moon. The third is the experi- 
ence of anguish, when either watches 
other through great pain or illness or 
disgrace—the wormwood moon. ‘To the 
fourth marriage-rite the Kips had not 
yet been summoned, for since their mar- 
riage, death had not robbed either of 
them of anyone near or dear. 

But now Bayard and Leila were wed 
in the third degree. He loved his bride 
as never before. Seeing her danger and 
her helplessness, and realizing what ter- 
rors must have shaken her soul and what 
pangs her body, his heart enlarged and 
accepted so much emotion that there was 
a kind of ecstasy in the very power to 
ache so well, to endure so huge a throe 
of sympathy. 

He was soon dragged from his com- 
munion with the once-more-unconscious 
bride; the young doctor lifted him up 
with the unpracticed diplomacy of in- 
ternes and led him aside, grumbling: 
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“Say, what you trying to do? Kill her? 
She’s weak, and her heart’s fluttering. 
Cheer her up if you can. If you can't, 
you can’t stay. Better not stay, any- 
way.” ; 

Bayard apologized cravenly and prom- 
ised better behavior, and was permitted 
to steal back to Leila. He took her 
one undamaged hand: it was as beauti- 
ful as the severed hand of a Greek 
statue, and as marblish white and cold. 

Holding it fast in his warm palms, he 
secretly sent his fingers groping for 
Leila’s pulse. It was hard to find, and 
so feeble, found, that he could hardly 
count it. It was so rapid, too, that it 
seemed her heart must race itself to 
death. And yet it was a stumbling 
pulse; it made uncanny pauses and then 
raced again. It reminded him somehow 
of a frightened woman running along 
an unknown road in the dark, pausing 
for breath and a backward look at some 
pursuer, and fearing equally what she 
fled toward and what she fled from. At 
every check Bayard wondered if the 
pulse would ever begin again. And in- 
deed it was a matter of doubt. 

The interne knew hardly more than 
enough to keep Bayard from perturbing 
Leila with his own distress. He led 
him at length out into the corridor. And 
now Bayard remembered that he had 
also a sister, an only sister, in this same 
tavern of pain. His heart went out to 
her; he remembered, too, that they had 
a father and a mother to tell or deceive. 

The interne assured him that Daphne’s 
injuries were slight. She looked sad 
enough when he peered in at her, though 
she was far from the dreary estate of 
Leila. She was asleep, but she woke at 
the sound of his step, and turning her 
head with effort, opened her eyes and 
smiled at him feebly and whispered his 
name, and beckoned to him with one 
weak finger. 

He ran to her and embraced her and 
kissed her brow and was mightily glad 
that she had a brow to kiss and eyes to 
look into. His Leila was only a great 
parcel with one hand. 

“You poor little lamb!” he mumbled. 
It startled Daphne. That was what the 
strange woman had said who upheld her 
after the accident. Man and woman, 
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Clay darted forward, growling: “Here! What you think you’re trying to do?” ‘The other man set Daphne back on the 
result of Clay’s divinely guided right fist 
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stranger and brother, both had felt the 
same thrill of pity. It was very wonder- 
ful to be felt sorry for. She remem- 
bered a line of James Whitcomb Riley’s, 
“And oh, I wanted so to be felt sorry 
for!” And now she cried some more, 
quite luxuriously. She wept very well 
for so feeble a thing. 

She realized that for a long time she 
had been needing pity more than any- 
thing else. In her dash for freedom, 
her impatient gestures against the 
shackles of her sex, her grit and her 
stubbornness had provoked admiration 
or hostility; but nobody had felt sorry 
for her. And young women need a 
little pity now and then. She had a 
sudden, sharp longing to be felt sorry 
for by Clay Wimburn. She wished she 
had not opposed him so impatiently. She 
wished she had felt sorrier for him; he 
must have suffered a lot. All of a sud- 
den it came over her what a lot he must 
have suffered from loving her with such 
poor success. 

Men need much pity too, though they 
make an affectation of getting along 
without it. Daphne, thinking of Clay, 
opened her eyes to see in Bayard’s face 
the look he had worn when he was a 
child and had cried as hard as girls 
cry. Now he had the wet eyes of a 
wounded stag. His throat was struggling 
with rough pebbles of grief. His chin 
was twitching. He also was mutely beg- 
ging to be felt sorry for. 

Daphne’s heart ached out to him; she 
hugged. him as hard as her weak arms 
would let her. She searched her mind 
for comfort. She could think of noth- 
ing so comforting just now as a hearty, 
reassuring lie. She whispered: 

“It’s all my fault, honey. You see, 
Mr. Wetherell was taking me out for 
a ride. I met Leila. She told me you 
telephoned you weren’t coming home for 
dinner. She looked so lonely that I 
asked her to come along and chaperon 
us. I’m to blame for it all. Can you 
ever forgive me?” 

He was so grateful, so eager to be 
deceived, that he forgot her state and 
clenched her hand hard and kissed it in 
gratitude for a priceless boon. The 
nurse, returning, saw the deed and 
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smiled, not knowing what joy Bayard 
was taking in absolving Leila of sus- 
picion and loading himself with blame. 
At such a time we love to bow our own 
heads in contrition and cast ashes upon 
our hair; at such a time the taste of 
ashes in the mouth is good. 

If Bayard’s intelligence made any ef- 
fort to remind him how specious 
Daphne’s story was, he silenced it. For 
such moods intelligence is indecent. 
Daphne, seeing how welcome her false- 
hood was, and fearing to spoil its per- 
fection, pretended to go back to sleep. 
And by and by her brother pretended 
that he must not disturb her. 

He went again to Leila’s room and 
lifted her hand and kissed it. She was 
so befogged with drugs that she did not 
know, though he held it for hours and 
hours and hours—the long night hours 
of a hospital. At intervals Leila’s pain 
reconquered the drugs. The hand be- 
gan to jump and wriggle as if it were 
a separate being. Her moans came from 
far away, then nearer and more alarm- 
ing. The nurse would break off her 
whispered gossip down the hall, and 
make haste to submerge Leila again with 
opiates, or at times with the hypodermic 
needle, which Bayard winced to see and 
turned away from, but which Leila put 
her hand out for. That frightened him. 

Now and then, in her conscious whiles, 
Leila would make sorrowful little 
whimpering appeals, mewing like a cold 
kitten left out on a doorstep. At length 
Bayard could realize that she was calling 
to somebody. He bent close, fearing that 
it might be Wetherell, or even her 
mother or her father. 

Finally he made out that she was call- 
ing for him. She was wailing “Bydie! 
Bydie! Bydie!”’ He could not find her 
soul to tell it that he would not fail her, 
but she had found his with the divine 
comfort that she had not failed him in 
this test. She wanted him and no one 
else in the world. That redeemed their 
wedlock and proved its completeness. 
All these latter estrangements were 
mere lover’s quarrels, household flurries. 
Serene in this reunion, he fell asleep in 
his chair, his little finger linked in hers. 

They were very close and very far 
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A CROSS-SECTION of humanity shown in a short story 
by the man who wrote “ The Escape of Bill Newlands.” 


Chief Reagan 
Changes His Mind 


By Ray Sprigle 


\IMOTHY REAGAN 

| belonged to the 
police generation 
= that is passing. Humanity, 
for him, was divided into three classes— 
two distinct and clear-cut, the third 
rather vague and nebulous: first, the 
individuals who comprised “the force,” 
as Reagan referred to the police in both 
thought and conversation; then the 
crooks; lastly, everybody else—those 
neither police nor crooks. These were a 
negligible quantity, so far as Reagan 
was concerned; he seldom thought of 
them; they were like the trees in the 
parks, the air, the pavements—all about 
him, but riot interesting. 

“Crooks” included everybody who had 
ever committed a crime and of whose 
guilt the police had definite or circum- 
stantial knowledge. It made no differ- 
ence whether or not they had suffered 
arrest or conviction. Reagan recognized 
that there were some crooks so power- 
ful as to avoid or defy arrest and trial. 
A crime, in his dictionary, was any act 
for which the perpetrator might be fined 
by a magistrate or indicted by the grand 
jury. When one of the vague class 
designated as “everybody else” com- 
mitted a crime or joined the police, he 
definitely deserted his former class and 
became a distinct, recognizable person- 
ality. 

But—and this is a big but—when one 
of the police committed a crime, he did 
not become a crook; he remained with 
his old class. He still was a policeman— 
unless, as almost was unheard of, he com- 
mitted such a crime as burglary, high- 
way robbery or pocket-picking. Under 








the load of guilt of such a crime, a mem- 
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ber of the order no longer 
was of the police; he be- 
came a crook. But extor- 
tion, bribery, connivance in the pro- 
scribed crimes, even murder; these, one 
of the police might commit, and still re- 
main of the police. 

From time to time, certain of the 
great, uninteresting mass of the people, 
the “everybody else,” was called upon 
to take public office, to become Presi- 
dent of the nation, Congressman, Gov- 
ernor, or assume the more important 
honors of mayor or commissioner of 
police. These Reagan regarded as of 
“the force,” so long as they held office. 
They were a part of the auxiliary ma- 
chinery required by the great police sys- 
tem of the world. 

That was Reagan. That was Rea- 
gan’s mind, and the way it worked. 


EAGAN was chief of police in Man- 
chester, but there had developed a 
very apparent sentiment against any 
further incumbency of that office on his 
part. The leader, and in fact the in- 
stigator of that sentiment, was Sidney 
A. Carrens, lately candidate for mayor 
on a reform ticket and, by grace of the 
ever-present desire on the part of the 
American people for anything that re- 
sembled a “change,” mayor-elect, due to 
take office in a week. One of the planks 
of Carrens’ lengthy and much-reiterated 
platform was the “cleaning out” of the 
Police Department. It was no secret that 
Carrens was ambitious to start this 
cleaning by the elimination of Reagan. 
This was something which Reagan 
recognized as one of the unavoidable 
adversities with which the police had to 
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contend, this occasional reform wave 
which quickly reached its crest and then 
broke, but which might become a very 
real annoyance while it persisted. It had 
persisted to very good purpose, and Rea- 
gan had the unpleasant sensation, as he 
sat at his big desk in headquarters, of 
slipping out of his big, highly polished 
armchair. 

Reagan was compelled to admit, as 
he discussed possibilities with himself, 
that Carrens might be able to pry him 
loose from his job as chief, which he 
had held with much honor and profit for 
eleven years. But Reagan was unaware 
how much Carrens knew or in what form 
would come the attack. Until he did, 
there was no defense to be made. Car- 
rens had promised the voters, the ‘‘every- 
body else,” that he would oust Reagan 
and “clean up” the Police Department 
if they elected him. Well, they had 
elected him. The next move was up to 
Carrens. 

And Carrens was not in office more 
than half a day before he moved. In 
the last mail that the headquarters mes- 
senger brought from the post office New 
Year’s afternoon, the day that Carrens 
took office, was a note from the newly in- 
stalled mayor. It was brief but plain. 


Timothy Reagan, 
Chief of Police, Manchester. 
Dear Sir: 

I am compelled to ask for your resigna- 
tion as chief of police of Manchester and 
your request that you be demoted to the 
rank of patrolman. In the event that such 
resignation and request is not in my hands 
by January 3, I shall be compelled to 
prefer charges against you. I adopt this 
method as the quickest and least trouble- 
some means to an end: your removal from 
the office you now hold. 

Yours, 
SIDNEY A. CARRENS, 
Mayor. 


So, mused Reagan, that was the way 
it was to be done. Give him a chance 
to resign, and if he decided to fight, to 
remove him under charges and let him 
take the fight to the Civil Service Com- 
mission to ratify his removal or re- 
instate him. 

What did Carrens have “on” him? 
That was the big question. Reagan 
smiled to himself as he thought of the 
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Civil Service Commission. That board 
was composed of three men. Reagan 
was not afraid of them. ‘The first ac- 
tivity of the entire police and detective 
forces, upon the appointment of each 
successive commissioner, was the com- 
piling of the complete life record of the 
new commissioner and of his associates 
and family, with particular attention 
to just those incidents that the com- 
missioner might prefer to have remain 
uncompiled. 

But Reagan had to know what Car- 
rens had in mind as suitable charges in 
case Reagan refused to take up the 
locust club of the plain patrolman and 
go back to “pounding a beat.” He 
turned to his telephone. 

“Get me Burley,” he told the police 
operator briefly, and waited. It was five 
minutes before the operator found the 
chief of the Division of Detectives. 

“Burley?” demanded Reagan. 

“Yep; what is it, Chief?” 

“Want Tulley for a couple of days. 
C’n you spare him?” Tulley was one of 
the keenest men on the rather small de- 
tective force. Furthermore, he was in- 
timately associated with Reagan and 
knew much of the Chief’s affairs. 

“Sure. Want him to report in 
morning ?” 

“No, to-night; have him come~down 
here; I'll wait.” 

“*Right, Chief!” And Burley hung 
up, to take up the telephonic search for 
Tulley. 

It was only a couple of hours later 
that Tulley greeted the Chief. Without 
a word Reagan handed him the letter 
from the Mayor. Tulley read it. 

“Huh,” he grunted, “aint losin’ any 
time, is he? Aint got his chair warm 
yet.” He laid down the letter and 
waited for instructions. 

“Find out what he’s got or thinks he’s 
got on me,” was Reagan’s succint order. 
“Report to-morrow afternoon, whether 
you get anything or not.” 

“Sure!” And Tulley pounded fiat- 
footed out of Reagan’s office. 


the 


Bur Reagan wasn’t leaving it all to 


Tulley. The next afternoon he 
doffed his uniform and invaded the city 
hall and the office of Mayor Carrens. 
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CHIEF REAGAN CHANGES HIS MIND 


He had to wait awhile in the anteroom, 
but finally Carrens’ secretary motioned 
him to the inner office. Carrens, a young 
man, an attorney, not long out of law 
school but with two terms as assistant 
city solicitor as steps by which he 
mounted to the mayor’s office, looked up 
and braced himself for reproaches, a 
counter-attack to his opening gun in the 
campaégn to remove Reagan, pleas—he 
didn’t know just what to expect; he was 
only sure it would be something unpleas- 
ant. Reagan surprised him. 

“How d’ye do, Mayor,” he greeted 
Carrens. “Let me congratulate you on 
your election.” He extended a great, 
stubby-fingered hand to Carrens across 
the latter’s table. The latter was taken 
by surprise. He stammered a feeble 
“Thank you,” and Reagan pulled up an 
armchair to the table and settled himself 
comfortably. He cleared his throat for 
speech, and then surprised Carrens 
again. 

“Ever see such weather?” he inquired 
genially. “Thaw one day; freeze the 
next. Worst kind of weather for colds. 
Half the force carryin’ around dope and 
barkin’ like huntin’ hounds.” 

Carrens was no lack-wit. He had had 
time to readjust his ideas. He answered 
with a monosyllable and leaned back to 
figure out the reason for this visit. Rea- 
gan’s manner precluded the possibility 
of reproach or resentment, and the 
Mayor had abandoned the half-formed 
thought that Reagan might plead. 

Then Reagan turned to the real busi- 
ness in hand. 

“I got your note,” he said easily. 
“Don’t seem to be much room for argu- 
ment there, but I thought I’d drop in 
and see if you didn’t have time to talk 
it over a bit.” 

Carrens grinned. He had found his 
answer. 

“I know why you're here, Chief,” he 
smiled. “You want to know what I’ve 
got on you if you decide to fight. Isn’t 
that it?” he asked. 

Reagan smiled. “Well, now, there 
might have been some such idea in the 
back of my mind.” 

Carrens bent forward. “Reagan, I’ll 
just show you how sure I am of my po- 
sition,” he said. “Ill show you my 
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whole hand, because there isn’t a chance 
for you. I’ll play my cards face up.” 
Carrens hadn’t an idea in the world 
what process one went through when one 
played one’s cards face up. He had still 
to be initiated into the mysteries of 
poker, but he had culled the phrase from 
one of the extremely wild and woolly 
stories of the West which whiled away 
his leisure hours. 

“Here’s what I’ve got,” Carrens went 
on: “First, there’s Reudy’s gambling- 
house, which has been running in High 
Street for eight years. I can prove that 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars went to 
headquarters from Reudy every month. 
That’s absolute. I’m pretty sure I can 
prove to both a civil service commis- 
sioner and a juror that you get at least 
half of it. I can prove that at least three 
other, lesser gambling-houses have paid 
regularly for protection. 

“T know about the P. McCann ease, 
all about it. I know how McCann, the 
best all-round crook in America, was 
picked up here in Manchester, and 
twenty-four hours afterward half a 
score of cities wired in here asking that 
he be held for them to await the arrival 
of officers with warrants. I know that 
twenty hours after his arrest a Pitts- 
burgh detective was on his way here 
without the shadow of a warrant, and 
that McCann was handed over to him 
without a question. 

“The Pittsburgh detective took 
McCann to the Union Station, gave him 
a handful of bills and turned him loose. 
The detective went back to Pittsburgh 
alone. Two months later he was made 
captain of detectives. As for the Man- 
chester end, I can prove that two thou- 
sand dollars of ‘fall money,’ is the tech- 
nical term, I believe, was distributed 
about police headquarters here. 

“Is that nearly enough?” demanded 
Carrens triumphantly. “Wait a minute. 
I can give you more. 

“I can prove that there are extremely 
interesting, and criminal, connections be- 
tween Pug Ginley’s saloon in Worden 
Avenue and police headquarters. I can 
prove that Ginley’s is a notorious harbor 
for criminals of the worst type, and that 
Ginley has paid money into police head- 
quarters in many instances. 
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“Fightin’ for your dad, eh?” 


“H’mm,” he began thoughtfully. 
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“Now,” ended Carrens, ‘“there’s what 
I’ve got. I think you'll agree that it’s 
enough to prove that your best course is 
to send in that resignation I have de- 
manded. If you don’t, I'll prefer just 
the charges I have recounted here, be- 
fore the Civil Service Commission,’””—he 
paused for a minute and ended impress- 
ively,—‘‘before a grand jury, and later 
before a judge and jury.” 

“Well, Mayor,” said Reagan reflect- 
ively, “that’s pretty strong. There don’t 
seem to be much to do except as you 
say.” He stopped and appeared to be 
trying to reach a decision; then sud- 
denly he went on: “But I’d like to talk 
it over with my wife and kid, kinda let 
"em down easy like. Your note said 
January third, so you'll hear from me 
before to-morrow night, Mayor. That 
all right?” 

“All right, Reagan,” assented Car- 
rens. “It’s all up to you.” Plainly the 
young executive indicated that he, per- 
sonally, would not be disappointed if 
Reagan elected to fight. 


EAGAN, as he went down the city- 

hall steps, was a different Reagan 
from the Reagan that had taken leave 
of the Mayor. 

“He aint got nothin’,” he exploded in 
a gusty whisper. “Fight? I'll show that 
half-baked fool more about fightin’ than 
he ever heard of before. ‘It’s up to you, 
Reagan,’ he says. You're right, it’s up 
to me.” Then he broke off as he no- 
ticed a passer-by stare at him curiously 
as he stormed under his breath. 

But from the time he heard Carrens 
end his indictment there never was a 
doubt in Reagan’s mind what his answer 
would be on the third. It would be a re- 
fusal, absolute and final. 

“Fight? Me fight?” Redgan smiled 
to himself as he strode along the street 
like a monarch through his dominions. 
“Tt’ll do me good. I been gettin’ soft.” 
And he squared his shoulders and sniffed 
like a man breasting a gale. 

And Reagan could fight. He had 
fought his way to the place as chief. Up 
through all the grades he had come, pa- 
trolman first, sergeant, detective, lieu- 
tenant, captain and finally chief. And 
every step had been fight. He had 


fought for promotion in the devious 
ways that a police department knows, 
by means of political, church and per- 
sonal affiliations. And through all the 
grades, on every step, he had fought his 
hereditary enemy the crook. In the old 
days he had been known as “Bull” Rea- 
gan, and had fought the lawbreaker with 
club and revolver until he had become 
a tradition back in “Hell’s Half Acre.” 

Necessarily, because of his relations 
with the law and the criminal, and his 
equivocal dealings with both, Reagan 
had many confidants. But each one of 
them knew only so much of Reagan’s 
affairs as he himself was concerned in. 
Only one man could regard himself as 
entirely within Reagan’s confidence, and 
he did so mistakenly. Reagan had kept 
more than one source of income secret 
even from him. 

It was this man that he sought as soon 
as he left Carrens. He was Albert Pow- 
ers, prominently known to press and 
pulpit and reformer as “The Boss” 
(with a capital) of Manchester. 

Powers held no political office, unless 
the post of county committeeman could 
be termed office. He was interested in 
half a dozen business enterprises and was 
as well known in the financial circles of 
his State as he was in the political ac- 
tivities of his city. Nominally he was 
the head of one wing of a party organi- 
zation. Actually his influence extended 
to the other wing of his own party and 
to the other leading party as well. 

In Manchester, Powers held that mys- 
terious and fascinating position of ‘‘the 
man higher up.” He had had a hand, in 
many cases a directing hand, in all the 
police graft in Manchester for the past 
ten years. Reagan had been an efficient 
coadjutor. Now Reagan was under fire. 
If Reagan had a good chance,—a certain 
chance,—of surviving the attacks of the 
new administration, Powers would aid 
Reagan in every way possible. But Rea- 
gan knew that if Powers judged that 
it would jeopardize either Powers or any 
of his interests to defend Reagan, then 
Reagan would be thrown to the wolves 
without a regret. 

Still, Reagan was content. His 
weapons were in his hands and he was 
ready to make his fight. First, however, 
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a conference with Powers was necessary. 
Powers had been known before this to 
join in the hue and cry on the trail of 
a slipping henchman, and by leading the 
man-hunters, materially to brighten the 
somber hues in which he constantly was 
being painted by the uplifters. Reagan 
wanted to outline the whole case to 
Powers, convince him of his ability to 
defend himself and retain his office de- 
spite Carrens’ attack, in order to insure 
a “hands-off” attitude on the part of 
Powers. 

“He’s got nothin’,” Reagan assured 
Powers. ‘Some one’s handed him that 
old stuff that any kid reporter could get 
about Reudy’s place, about Ginley’s gun- 
joint and that P. McCann deal that was 
pulled off. But he tipped his hand 
farther than he meant to. He’s a lawyer 
and don’t go no farther than the facts’ll 
allow him, even in readin’ the death- 
warrant to me. So not once did he say 
he had anything on me. Always it was 
the ‘police department,’ ‘police head- 
quarters.’ He’s got nothin’ on Timothy 
Reagan that he can get away with.” 

For two hours Reagan and Powers 
discussed the impending battle, and at 
the end Powers nodded and repeated the 
words of Carrens a few hours before. 

“All right, Reagan: it’s up to you.” 


, 


A ND now Reagan was to begin his 
battle. He called up police head- 
quarters and commandeered one of the 
police automobiles. He drove first to the 
home of the county prosecutor and found 
that official at the supper table. The 
prosecutor was one of the lights of the 
Powers. organization. Reagan and he 
were old friends. The chief and the 
prosecuting attorney, by their united ef- 
forts, had bent the law to some strange 
twists and quirks in the years of their 
association. Now that Reagan foresaw 
a possible position in which he might 
want the law bent a bit further, he had 
no hesitancy in approaching the prose- 
cutor. The latter was John Rolland, a 
man about forty, a mediocre lawyer and 
politician who could scarcely hope for 
anything more at the hands of the or- 
ganization when he finished his second 
term, now nearing its close. 
Reagan was as direct with him as he 





had been with the detective Tulley, and 
with Powers. He handed Rolland the 
note he had received from Carrens. Rol- 
land read it and was properly denuncia- 
tory at this attack upon a faithful public 
servant. Reagan waved the eloquence 
aside. 

“Save it for the courtroom, John,” he 
said. He was a bit contemptuous of this 
attorney of whom he was about to ask a 
favor. 

“I’m goin’ to fight him to a finish,” 
announced Reagan. He recounted the 
story of his afternoon with the Mayor. 

“It aint much that you’ve got to do, 
John,” Reagan ended. “Carrens will try 
to put this before the grand jury after 
the Civil Service Commission turns him 
down. I don't think he’ll have any wit- 
nesses by that time, but anyway I want 
you to see that no indictment is returned, 
an’ slip in a little boost of your own.” 

With Reagan’s steady eye upon him, 
Rolland did not hesitate. He assured 
Reagan that he was as safe from indict- 
ment as the pastor of the First Meth- 
odist church, that being the one which 
Rolland attended. 

The visit to Rolland was a prelimi- 
nary. Reagan wanted to get the unim- 
portant details out of the way before 
he faced the bigger issues. 

He hurried home to get certain notes 
with which to refresh his memory. He 
found his wife nodding over a book. 
Norah Reagan was the ideal housewife 
and mother. She never concerned herself 
with her husband’s daily life, now that 
he was chief and in no danger of being 
killed on duty. 

“‘Where’s Jerry?” asked Reagan as he 
kissed Norah and looked about for his 
ten-year-old son. 

_Mrs. Reagan compressed her lips. 

“T sent him to bed without any sup- 
per, as I told him I’d do. He’s been 
fightin’ again.” 

“What about?” 

“I don’t know. He said something 
about another boy callin’ ye names, but 
I put no stock in it.” 

Reagan was in the biggest fight of a 
life that was filled with fights, but he 
snatched a few minutes to run up to his 
boy’s bedroom. 

“Fightin’ again, ye young terrier, 
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were ye?” he greeted the boy. “What 
about ?” 

Young Jerry raised up on an elbow. 
One eye was swollen and black. His 
lower lip was split. 

“It was over you, Pop. It was after 
school, and one of the big fellows in the 
eighth grade, Ed Wright, read in a news- 
paper that the Mayor had demanded your 
res-res-resignation. An’ then he said— 
Ed said: you were a crook, that his 
father said so. Then I pasted him. He’s 
bigger’n me, and four years older, but 
I made him take it back.” 

The evening papers had carried the 
Mayor’s note and several columns of 
more or less libelous conjecture. 

Reagan sat down on the edge of his 
son’s bed. “H’mm,” he began thought- 
fully, looking down at the lad. ‘Fightin’ 
for your dad, eh? Well, Jerry boy, you 
just stick up for your dad, no matter 
how many times you have to fight.” He 
patted the tousled black head tenderly 
and turned to go. At the door he 
stopped. 

“Put on your clothes and come down- 
stairs. Your mother didn’t understand. 
She’ll fix you something to eat. Good 
night, lad.””’ And Reagan stumped down 
the stairs. 

“Fix up for the lad something extra 
good, Norah,” he told his wife as he 
left. “He was fightin’ for his dad. 
He'll tell you about it. I told him to 
dress and come down.” 


EAGAN went back to his waiting 

automobile. 

“Take me to Town and Fortieth 
Streets,” he told his police chauffeur. In 
Town Street, near Fortieth, lived Civil 
Service Commissioner Archard Forsythe. 
Reagan had important business with 
Forsythe. He was a wealthy retired shoe- 
manufacturer who had served for several 
years on the Commission. Of late Mr. 
Forsythe had shrunk uncomfortably in 
the pitiless glare of publicity directed 
upon him by the filing of a suit for di- 
vorce by his wife. 

Forsythe greeted Reagan rather ques- 
tioningly. He disapproved of Reagan. 
In the first place, Reagan was Irish. 
Secondly, he understood that Reagan 
drank—not much, but still, he drank. 
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Then too, in the abstract he was op- 
posed to the kind of politics Reagan rep- 
resented, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Powers were very 
close and that Mr. Powers had arranged, 
several years before Mr. Forsythe retired, 
that the building inspectors should en- 
tirely overlook the fire-traps in which 
Mr. Forsythe made shoes. 

“T thought I’d drop in, Mr. Forsythe,” 
began Reagan, ‘“‘because I wanted to see 
you on a very important matter, and I 
wanted to see you when you’d be alone.” 
Reagan inched his chair nearer that of 
Mr. Forsythe and lowered his voice. 
“It’s about your wife’s divorce,” he 
added. Forsythe started. 

“Why, what—what can you have to 
tell me about that ?” 

“Well, it’s about Millie Ardway.” If 
Mr. Forsythe started before, this was 
almost a leap. 

“Wha-what do you mean?” 

“Oh, Mr. Forsythe, men like you and 
me know about these things. There aint 
much that goes on in this town that the 
Department don’t hear about. But what 
I wanted to tell you was that your wife 
has got detectives buzzin’ around the 
flat where you had Millie. They can’t 
get nothin’ definite, because you've hid- 
den Millie too well.” He paused for a 
half minute and then looked suddenly at 
Forsythe and added, ‘In Chicago.” 

Forsythe leaped again. “I don’t 
know—” he began, and then thinking 
better of his impulse to deny, changed it 
to, ““How do you know?” 

“T know,” returned Reagan, “but of 
course. a friend can trust me to keep 
quiet. I just wanted to warn you to be 
careful of mail and things of that sort.” 
Reagan had emphasized the ‘‘friend” so 
that Forsythe had begun to have visions 
of blackmail. 

Finesse was not Reagan’s most marked 
accomplishment. He leaped to his ob- 
ject with disconcerting suddenness now. 

“The Mayor’s going to prefer charges 
against me before the Civil Service Com- 
mission,” he told Forsythe, all the ease 
and friendliness gone from his voice. “I 
expect my friends on the Commission to 
reinstate me as Chief, no matter if he 
proves me guilty of murder.” He waited 
for it to sink in. “Can I depend on you, 
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Forsythe?” ‘The ‘Mister’ was absent 
now. Forsythe could make a decision in 
a hurry when he had to. Reagan stood 
up, ready to go. 

“Yes. Certainly!’ said Forsythe. 
Reagan ran down the steps and hopped 
into his car. 

Twenty minutes later he was inter- 
viewing Michael J. Carnahan, another 
member of the Commission. Carnahan 
had been a struggling young contractor 
when Reagan was a raw _ policeman. 
They had been friends for twenty years. 
There were no veiled threats here. Rea- 
gan told Carnahan what he wanted. 
Carnahan, with a bellowing laugh and 
a blow on the back that would have 
caved in the spine of a weaker man, told 
Reagan that he’d stay wit’ him till hill 
froze over. 

Martin Steele was the third member 
of the Commission. It was of no use for 
Reagan to visit him. Steele was a stove- 
manufacturer, had a wife and family of 
children to whom he was devoted, and 
led an irreproachable life. There was no 
threat that Reagan could hold over him, 
nor could he appeal to his friendship. 
He hardly knew Steele personally. But 
Reagan was ready for Steele. Instead of 
ordering his driver to Steele’s home, he 
ordered him to that of A. F. Fordham, 
president and one of the most powerful 
directors in the Manchester Trust Com- 
pany. Fordham led the way to his li- 
brary, and carefully closed and locked 
the doors. He had talked with Reagan 
before, and he knew that whatever the 
Chief had to say to him at midnight was 
best said behind closed doors. 

“How’s Arthur Junior?” asked Rea- 
gan. Arthur Junior was Fordham’s only 
son. 

“He’s doing fine in the Portland 
agency,” said Fordham. “Was coming 
home on a visit over the holidays, but 
put it off until Easter.” 

“You told me, Mr. Fordham, the night 
I got those checks from your brother, 
who was going to put Arthur junior 
across for forgery, that if I ever wanted 
anything from you, to call on you and 
I’d get it,” said Reagan tentatively. 

Well Fordham remembered it, had 
been remembering it ever since Reagan 
met him in the entryway. It was not 


likely that he ever would forget that his 
son was a forger and had escaped in- 
dictment and trial only by grace of this 
policeman in his library. 

Young Fordham had suffered from 
the common malady of sons of rich and 
indulgent fathers: too much money, ex- 
cesses, and then a sudden stoppage of 
funds. In this strait Fordham had 
forged the name of an uncle, his father’s 
brother, to a check. ‘This not being de- 
tected immediately, he had forged other 
checks. The brother had no great re- 
gard for either Arthur Junior or Arthur 
Senior. The forged checks had come to 
him, paid and canceled; he had sought 
young Fordham and his father, taunted 
them with their coming disgrace, and 
then announced that he would turn the 
checks over to the police. 

The forger’s father knew something 
of police methods in Manchester. He 
had gone to Powers, and Powers had 
taken him to Reagan. Reagan had dealt 
with the irate victim of the young man’s 
skill with the pen. He had taken the evi- 
dence, the canceled checks, and had 
turned them over to Arthur Fordham 
Senior, who had given him currency 
covering the checks. ‘Then Reagan had 
called in the brother, presented him with 
the currency and replied to his protests 
with the astounding statement that he 
had placed the checks in Reagan’s hands 
with the statement that if they were 
taken up, he did not wish to prosecute. 
The brother raved, but that was all he 
could do. 

And that was why A. E. Fordham 
nodded as Reagan recalled his promise, 
and replied: 

“Tt still stands.” 

“Then,” announced Reagan, “I want 
you to call all the loans your bank holds 
against Martin Steele. At the time you 
call them, I want you to tell me. If | 
give the word, you don’t need to force 
payment.” 

“Why in the world do you want 
Steele’s loans called, and how do you 
know we have any call loans against 
him ?” asked Fordham in surprise. 

“T know all about Steele,” answered 
Reagan. “And maybe you don’t want te 
know why I want them called.” 

“No, I’d rather know. I'll do as you 
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ask, but I’d rather you’d tell me the 
whole thing. I don’t want to move in 
the dark.” 

So Reagan told him. 

“But, man alive,” said Fordham when 
he had finished, ‘“‘you don’t mean to tell 
me you are going to sit there and let 
them drag your name through that mass 
of filth just for the sake of holding a 
petty office in the Police Department. 
Why, I’d make a better paying place for 
you myself.” 

“They think they’ve got me licked,” 
said Timothy Reagan stolidly, “and I’m 
going to show them that their whole 
gang can’t beat me. They wanted fight, 
and I’ll give them fight.” 

“And you'll be eternally disgraced. 
You'll hold your place because you’ve 
whipped the Commission into line, and 
you don’t need to fear prosecution,” 
argued the financier. “But what good 
will all that do you? You'll have 
smirched your name until your wife will 
be ashamed of you. And your boy,—you 
have a boy, I think you told me,” (Rea- 
gan nodded) “—it’ll finish him. He'll 
always be known as the son of Reagan, 
the grafter.” 

But Reagan was unmoved. 

“My wife’ll do and think as I tell her 
to do and think. And my boy will fight 


“for me. He did to-night.” 


Fordham abandoned argument. 
“All right, Reagan, have it your own 
way,” he said. 


EAGAN shook his chauffeur into 

wakefulness, and that worthy pro- 
ceeded to show, what could be done to the 
speed laws. He had slowed down to take 
a corner in the downtown section when 
Reagan, half-subconsciously, caught the 
flicker of a light through the plate 
glass of a store-front. He looked back 
and saw the front was that of the Alder 
jewelry store, the largest and most ex- 
clusive store of its kind in Manchester. 
He was not sure that what he saw, or 
fancied he saw, really was a light. But 
it bothered him after they left the store 
behind. If some one inside the store had 
turned on an electric flash for a second, 
it would have looked exactly like the 
flash of light that Reagan saw. But 
then it might have been imagination. It 


might— He leaned forward and called 
to his driver to stop. 

They were four blocks past the store, 
but he ordered the chauffeur to wait. 
The police instinct, trained by eighteen 
years in harness, would not let him rest 
until he had definitely determined that 
there had been or had not been a light 
in the store of Alder & Alder, jewelers, 
as he passed. 

A block from the store he began to 
walk noiselessly. He wore rubber over- 
shoes (on the force they learn to be good 
to their feet) and made scarcely a sound. 
He reached the recessed doorway and 
stood in the shadow. He peered intently 
through the glass of the door. Far back 
in the store he saw a glow, tiny, diffused. 
It was the light of an electric flash he 
had seen. It was the reflected light he 
saw now. It snapped out again. 

Softly he tried the door. It opened, 
and he slipped in. Even as he closed the 
door so that it would not slam, he 
scornfully derided the amateurish 
burglars who had not even a “lookout” 
stationed when they worked in a down- 
town district. 

He was feeling his way down the long 
room, guiding himself by the edge of the 
showcase. He thrust his feet forward 
cautiously. He was not so careful of 
his hands. One of them struck a small 
object left on the showcase. He tried 
to catch it and failed. It rolled to the 
floor with a rattling crash. He heard 
an answering noise in the’ rear of the 
store, as if some one had ‘moved sud- 
denly. Reagan knelt. He reached under 
his arm for his gun. He dropped his 
hand with a curse. When he had taken 
off his uniform and donned citizen’s 
clothing he had left his holster and the 
heavy weapon it carried lying on his bed. 
He was up against it now. Well, ahead 
of him, there in the darkness, was scme- 
thing—some one. It was up to him to 
find out what or who, gun or no gun. 

Still kneeling, Reagan crept on into 
the blackness. His eyes were becoming 
accustomed to the murk and he was be- 
ginning to distinguish outlines of tables 
and showcases. The safe probably was 
at the extreme rear of the store. He 
crept on. He was at the end of the show- 
case now. 

















He reached forward and felt a cus- 
pidor on its little round rubber mat. 
Carefully, noiselessly, he picked it up, 
drew it back over his shoulder—and 
drove it forward with all the strength of 
his powerful shoulder. 

There was a crash at the rear of the 
store. From the side, probably twenty 
feet from where Reagan crouched, came 
a spurt of flame and the spit of a re- 
volver. Reagan leaped with the flash, 
straight at the rod of fire. He struck a 
low table, nearly tripped, recovered him- 
self and kicked it out of his way. An- 
other spurt of flame; this time it was a 
ball of fire instead of a stream. The 
hidden gun-man was firing at the sound. 

Straight ahead. Another flash of 
flame. A blow as though some one had 
hit him with a club on the shoulder. But 
now in Reagan’s hands was the feel of 
flesh and hair and clothing. He was 
struggling with a man in this smothering 
blackness. 

Mad with rage and the lust of the 
hound on the man-hunt that every police- 
man learns, Reagan locked his fingers 
about the throat he had found. His left 
hand was strangely weak, but his right 
sank into the muscles and cords. Then 
his brain began working again. 

He leaped to his feet, dragging the 
thing he had found there in the dark 
with him. He heard feet shuffling on the 
floor. Reagan, still dragging his prey, 
struggled toward the long aisle that led 
to the door, a patch of light framed in 
black, up ahead. He heard frightened 
panting, and the next moment something 
blundered into him, tried to dart past— 
and stumbled over the form of the man 
Reagan dragged at his heels. Reagan 
hurled himself on the second man, 
crushing the breath out of him with his 
knees. Reagan’s left arm hung helpless 
now, but he twisted his right hand into 
the coats of the two forms on the floor, 
one throttled, the other crushed, -and 
dragged them toward the doorway. Just 
as he reached the sidewalk his chauffeur, 
who had heard the shots faintly, 
bounded up. Behind him came a police- 
man in uniform. 

“Where the hell you been ?”” demanded 
Reagan, still gripping his catch. ““They’re 
stealin’ your district blind, an’ you 
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heaven knows where! Now call the 
wagon!” 


HE chauffeur and the patrolman 

begged Reagan to go to a hospital 
and have the bullet-hole in his shoulder 
dressed, but he profanely declared the 
patrolman incapable of holding the pris- 
oners until the wagon arrived. So it was 
Chief Timothy Reagan, blood dripping 
from a helpless left hand, that handed 
two badly used-up prisoners over to the 
wagon-crew when it arrived. Then he 
went to a hospital long enough to have 
his wound dressed. 

He was “on the job” at his usual hour 
the next morning, the morning of the 
third. With grunts of delight he read 
the morning papers. Streamer headlines 
and columns that broke over to the in- 
side pages told how Chief of Police 
Timothy Reagan, unarmed and single- 
handed, had captured two armed, desper- 
ate burglars and been wounded in the 
battle. 

“Fire me?” he grinned to himself. 
“They couldn’t blow me out with dyna- 
mite now.” a 

When he finished the papers, he sent 
for his two prisoners. Unaided he had 
caught them; now, unaided he would 
work up his case. One of them he knew 
as soon as he entered the office. It was 
“Blight” Murthen, well known as a skill- 
ful and daring ‘“pete-man” or safe- 
cracker. He had served thrée terms in 
various penitentiaries. It was Murthen 
who had shot Reagan. Him Reagan sent 
back to the cells. There was nothing 
worth knowing that Murthen could tell 
him. 

The other prisoner was more interest- 
ing. He was a small, trembling, rather 
clerkly looking fellow, apparently about 
forty-five years old. He was almost in- 
coherent with fright. Reagan let him sit 
until he could control his trembling lips. 
Then: 

“Who are you?” Reagan roared. 

“J-j-ohn S-smith,” hesitated the pris- 
oner. 

Reagan left his chair with a bound. 
With his good right hand he slapped the 
smaller man beside the head, toppling 
him full length to the floor. Reagan was 
of the old, direct-method, third-degree 
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school. He menaced the prone man with 
his foot. 

“Who are you, and where do you come 
from, you dirty yellow hound? Talk up, 
or I’ll kick you to death right here.” 

The man on the floor began to weep. 
Then he straightened up with despera- 
tion. 

“T don’t care what you do. You can’t 
make me tell my name or where I come 
from. I don’t care if you send me to 
prison for life or hang me. I wont tell.” 

Reagan knew when intimidation was 
useless. His manner suddenly changed. 

“All right; if you wont, you wont,” 
he said with a smile. “Pick yourself up 
and sit down. Now, how’d you get into 
this and why wont you tell who you are? 
Maybe your friends could help you out 
of it.” 

“T can’t tell you who I am, Officer,” 
said Reagan’s captive, “but I came from 
another city. I’m an electrical expert 
and had a good place with a big manu- 
facturing company. I needed money. 
Then I met Murthen, and he told me 
how I could get money. I wouldn’t hear 
of it for a while, but finally I consented. 
Murthen wanted to use me to cut out 
the electric signal systems in use on all 
big safes so that there’d be no alarm 
when he worked on them. I can do it.” 
There was a touch of boastfulness in the 
little man’s voice. “I know ’em all. We 
opened three, two in Chicago and one 
in Cleveland, without a bit of trouble. 
I had this one all ready and then—then 
the shooting!” The little man was 


wringing his hands again. 


“But why don’t you tell your folks?” 
demanded Reagan. ‘Why don’t you let 
them help you?” 

“No sir; never,” declared the safe- 
cracker. “My wife’s folks are pretty big 
people in our town. I’m sure they could 
get me off.. They don’t like me, but 
they’d do it for her. But I’m going to 
keep quiet and go to the penitentiary.” 

“Why?” repeated Reagan. 

“Well, you see, Officer, it’s my boy. 
I’ve got a boy. He’s just seven. Do you 
suppose I want him to know his father 
was a crook? I’ve got to keep his good 
name.” 

“T see,” said Reagan. He didn’t, but 
he was beginning to see—a little bit. 


? 
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EAGAN sent the little man back to 

the cells. He sat, chin on breast, a 
long while before his desk. Then he 
closed it up and went home to dinner. 

Jerry was late. A collar and waist 
spattered with red, and a nose much too 
large for so small a boy, explained why 
he was late. F 

He met his father as man to man. 

“Had another fight, Dad,” he boasted. 

“Yeah. So I see. What about?” 

“**Nother fellow made a remark about 
you, an’ I pasted him.” And Jerry went 
on to describe insult and revenge. Tim- 
othy Reagan thought some more. It was 
getting to be a habit with him. 

His wound became more painful, and 
he decided to stay at home for the after- 
noon. He was sitting in the seldom-used 
parlor, in the big Morris chair that 
Norah Reagan had filled with pillows, 
when he reached his decision. He went 
to the telephone and called Fordham. 

“I’m laid up and can’t get around to 
see you,” he told the banker. “But I 
want to tell you not to mind about that 
Steele matter I told you of. It’s all off.” 

Fordham wanted to talk about Rea- 
gan’s exploit of the night before, but 
Reagan cut him short. He called Powers. 
It was an unwritten rule that Powers 
must know every act of any members of 
the organization that remotely affected 
the organization. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” Reagan told 
Powers. “I’m goin’ to resign.” 

“You’re crazy,” was Powers’ diagno- 
sis. “With your stunt last night you are 
the most popular man in town.” 

“I’m goin’ to resign,” said Reagan. 

“But why?” demanded Powers. 

“If I don’t, that fool Carrens’ll drag 
out everything he knows. He can’t get 
my job, but he’ll make me look like a 
rotten crook. I gotta protect my good 
name.” 

“Your good name?” yelled Powers. 
“Where'd you get that idea? Funny you 


* didn’t think of that before.” 


“I didn’t think of it until a scrawny, 
little yellow-livered crook reminded me 
of it this morning. Anything that a 
dirty crook can have, the Reagans can 
have. I gotta protect my boy’s name. 
I’m gonna resign and go back to 
poundin’ a beat. Good-by.” 
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A SHORT STORY with a flavoring of baseball, which sums up 


one of the great truths learned first or last by all married men. 













She hung up the 


A ail > Fe phone, gave my couch a 
: . withering look and was about 
to tiptoe out of the room. 
e 
Domesticated Southpaw 


By Bozeman Bulger 


TRUBE VICKS, as ILLUSTRATED BY a year later, thereby tipping 
good a lefthander WM. VAN DRESSER you off that she’d been wise 
’ as any of ’em, ex- all the time? 
——— cepting Rube Waddell, maybe, I traveled around with a ball-club for 
am going to start right out by stating three or four years without a brain in 
the one plain fact that there aint a man my head and got many a laugh out of 
living who can fool a woman. He can’t hearing the married fellows frame up 
do it no more than you can put your their alibis before going home. Any- 
finger on a house-fly just when you think thing, though, will make a guy laugh 
he aint looking. You've tried that, I when he first breaks in. That stuff 
reckon. struck me then as being mighty clever. 
I know there’s fellows—married fel- - But now that I’ve got married and wise, 
lows, I mean—who think they are getting somehow, I can’t remember a single one 
away with it, but they’re simply kid- of those boys ever telling the gang after- 
ding themselves—that’s all. How many’ ward how the alibi worked. Still, past 
times, married men, did you ever go home failures don’t seem to feaze a husband 
with a cock-and-bull story and have a_ at all when he needs new bunk, and 
hunch that you’d got away with it, only the boys’d keep right on framing. They 
to have the missus spring it on you about are doing it yet. 
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During the ball seasons I spend many 
of my off days on fishing trips, and if 
there’s anything I do love next to my 
wife, it’s the old rod and reel. When 
I was courting Mary Fahlen, I never 
once tumbled to the fact that married 
life might interfere with my fishing. If 
I’d been as wise then as I am now, I’d 
have weighed this matter with a lot of 
care. But when a fellow’s got a bank- 
roll saved up, has bought his diamond 
ring, his Big League stickpin and is 
plumb crazy about a girl, how’s he go- 
ing to be able to stop and think? He 
can’t, that’s all; and a left-hander, they 
say, doesn’t think, anyway. He just gets 
married and right off becomes a life 
member of the alibi club. 

Don’t misunderstand me to mean that 
when Mary and I moved into our New 
York apartment I stopped going on 
my fishing trips.» I didn’t. I just 
stopped going so often and staying so 
long. She lets me get away now almost 
whenever I ask her, provided I work 
up to it by complaining about being all 
run dewn and needing some of that 
mountain air to put me in shape. The 
need of that, I also explain, is the only 
thing that makes it possible for me to 


stand being away from her for two days. 


I always feel so badly at the last minute 
that ‘I almost back out, and let her in- 
sist on my going. How do you do? 


A ARY and I understand this system, 
and it works. But that’s because 
we know more and have quit depending 
upon our friends for advice. The way 
we got wise to ourselves—at least, the 
way I got wise to myself; she was wise 
all the time—furnishes the excuse for 
telling this experience. 

This stuff about business efficiency and 
the wonderful systems they’ve built up 
nowadays gives me a pain. There aint 
a young wife living that couldn’t give 
any one of them cards and spades. Hon- 
estly, I believe these women have been 
running a card-index system on their 
husbands since the days of Noah. 
They’ve got to have a complete record 
of their husbands’ doings every day, 
and more’n that, they can tell you every 
word of it ten years from now. At first 
I had to make a report the minute I 
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got home, and it was pretty hard for me 
to remember everybody I talked with 
and what they said, but that was be- 
cause I wasn’t well trained. What I 
don’t remember nowadays I make up. 

In the old days if I met the wife of 
one of the other fellows and forgot to 
mention it, Mary looked hurt when told 
about it by somebody else. If I was 
interviewed by. a lady reporter, Mary 
had to know all about that, what the 
reporter had on, and everything. My 
arm was good then, you know, and they 
had a lot to say about me in the news- 
papers. Some of that kidding stuff 
didn’t look good to Mary, either, and it 
took a lot of explaining by me, Rube 
Vicks. A young wife doesn’t look on 
a reporter as different from anybody 
else, as long as she is a woman. ‘They 
don’t seem to get that difference that we 
fellows in the public eye understand. 

A wife’s. got a funny angle on that 
idea of a man’s having to deal with 
other women in a business way. It 
aint that they are jealous. For instance, 
I once did a stunt on the stage with an 
actress for a partner. Naturally, there 
were times when my partner and myself 
had to have lunch together. Having 
got wise by that time, I always went 
home and told Mary about it first. 

“Tt isn’t that I care about your sitting 
in a restaurant with her,” Mary ex- 
plained; “I know it’s allright; but sup- 
pose some of our acquaintances came in 
and saw you there? They'd begin feel- 
ing sorry for me, and I don’t want to 
be pitied, or for anybody to think I’m 
being fooled. I know it’s all right, and 
you know it, but those people who see 
you don’t know it.” 

The wives of the other players, who 
had been married a long time, used to 
come round and give my wife a lot of 
inside information about what went on 
among us fellows when the team was on 
the road, and of course that helped a 
lot. If a party of the boys went off on 
a fishing trip, these women would kinda 
intimate to Mrs. Vicks that they weren't 
altogether sure just where we went. 

And right here I’m going to wise 
some of you young married men up to 
another thing: if you’ve got anything 
you want to keep secret, don’t tell it to 
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one of the fellows. Married men are 
the worst gossips in the world. The 
first thing they do after getting home is 
to tell their wives, and the information 
will be at your house before you get 
through unpacking the little present that 
you’ve brought as a squarer. 


AVING started out’ under the im- 

pression that a fellow could stall his 
way along and fool women if he only 
kept his mouth shut, I got my first real 
wallop along in July. I was still a bug 
on fishing and had been told of a won- 
derful little lake up in the Catskill 
Mountains, so full of black bass that the 
fish had to have traffic regulation for go- 
ing up- and down-stream. A _ wealthy 
friend of mine invited me to go up with 
him for a week-end. It was all right for 
me to get away from the team, as I 
didn’t have to pitch for the next two 
days. When a pitcher works one day, he 
is not required to put on a uniform the 
next day and can go where he pleases. I 
had won a game on Thursday, and Mc- 
Gill, our manager, told me I wouldn’t be 
needed before the next Monday. ‘That 
made it possible for us to have Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday for fishing. 

After telling Mary how good I was 
going and how much good the three 
days’ vacation would do my arm, she 
finally consented—but was careful to 
know all about the young fellow who 
was to be my host. 

We left right after the game Thurs- 
day, and were at the little mountain hotel 
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All I had to do was to hand her the end 


my fishing pole and pull her back to the rock. 


There wasn’t any hero business about 


and I didn’t even get my clothes wet. 


by nine o’clock that night. Our idea 
was to make that our headquarters and 
try all the lakes in the neighborhood. 

When we registered, it never « 
curred to me to sign a phony name, and 
it wasn’t a half-hour before I could see 
the fellows giving me the once-over. 
Understand, I was quite a pitcher then, 
and a successful ball-player gets that 
stuff nearly everywhere he 
noticed a middle-aged man and woman 
and two young ladies playing bridge 
over in the corner, but didn’t pay much 
attention to them until the man cam 
and spoke to my friend. Of course I 
had to be introduced, and then the man 
insisted on me going over and meeting 
his wife and the young ladies. 

“They’ve never met a ball-player, Mr. 
Vicks,” he said, ‘and I know they’d be 
delighted.” 

I don’t like that stuff, but there was 
nothing else to do, and I had to go 
over and be sized up. They insisted on 
us sitting in the game, the man and his 
wife claiming that they were tired of 
playing, and as my friend wanted to play 
a rubber, what else could I do? 

I’m not a good bridge-player,—they 


c 


goes. I 


say no left-hander is,—but I played 
worse than ever that night for thinking 
about what Mary would think. Of 


course it was all right, but it wouldn’t 
sound good second-handed. They were 
nice, lively girls, at that, and it was 
nearly midnight before the game broke 
up and we got to bed. 

As nobody in that country knew any- 


of 


it, 


up * 
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thing about me or Mary, I lay there in 
bed and figured that it would be better 
not to say anything about having seen 
any girls at all. My friend said he’d 
never mention it, and as everything 
seemed all right I dropped off to sleep. 

They called us at four o’clock in the 
morning and we were on the lake by five. 
All those stories about the black bass 
were true. By lunch time I had reeled 
in eight beauties, and that afternoon 
I caught nine more. 

At the hotel that night we met the 
girls again and played some more bridge. 
During the game they told us that they 
were also fishing but had not had such 
good luck. They wanted to go with us 
on the lake, but that was getting too 
strong and I stalled out of it. My 
friend was willing, all right, but I 
simply couldn’t see that. To be sure 
that nobody crossed me, I told the girls 
that I was married, but it didn’t seem 
to make a bit of difference. They were 
just as full of life as ever. 


N Saturday afternoon we had got 
tired of our lake and I decided to 
make a trip to the other one, a half- 
mile away. My friend said he’d stick 
where he was for a while, and I started 
alone. 
Just as I got over the edge of the 
bluff I heard a scream—a woman’s 
scream. Running down to the edge of 


‘the lake, I saw that one of our girl 


friends had fallen in the water. It 
wasn’t very deep, but she was thrashing 
around to beat the band when I got to 
her. All I had to do was to hand her 
the end of my fishing pole and pull her 
back to the big rock on which she had 
been sitting. There wasn’t any hero 
business about it, and I didn’t even get 
my clothes wet. She was soaked 
through, and I insisted on taking her 
back to the hotel where she could get 
dry clothes. 

Now you know there wasn’t anything 
wrong in that, but believe me, that thing 
caused me a lot of trouble. The few 
people in the hotel gathered around and 
made a hero out of me. In the crowd 
I noticed one little dried-up fellow who 
seemed to be excited more than the rest, 
and he insisted on shaking me by the 
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hand and telling me how he had kept the 
record of my games for the last three 
years. I remembered I had seen him 
staring at me down at the railroad sta- 
tion when we got in. 

By night the excitement was all over 
and the girls had many a laugh about the 
accident as we played bridge. The 
middle-aged man and his wife acted as 
if I had been the fellow who sunk the 
Merrimac or that Irish hero who had 
captured a trench single-handed. 

It was a cinch now that I couldn’t tell 
Mary about all this; so I swore the 
hotel folks to silence, and when we 
started home Sunday afternoon I felt 
pretty safe. 

Mary was tickled to death to see me, 
it seemed, and took on about the fish, 
saying she would send some to all our 
friends. She asked me about what kind 
of a time I had, and I was just begin- 
ning to tell her how terribly I had missed 
her when I noticed a funny kind of look 
in her eyes. We went on and had din- 
ner and I was about to shake hands with 
myself over having pulled something and 
got away with it, when Mary cleared 
off the table, put an ash-tray in front of 
me and took a seat. Something in her 
eye tipped me off that trouble was com 
ing, and I began to look out the window, 
trying to act careless-like. 

“Rube,” she said in a cracked-ice tone, 
“who were those women up at that place 
where you were fishing?” 

“Women?” I stammered. “What in 
the world are you talking about ?” 

“Don’t vou lie to me, Rube Vicks,” 
she snapped. ‘You can’t tell me there 
weren't any women with you. Is that 
hotel run for men only?” 

“Sure it is,” I lied, grasping at the 
suggestion. “It’s just a bum little hotel 
run for fishermen. Where’d you get the 
idea there were any women there? Are 
you that jealous?” 

“Jealous? Don't flatter yourself. Now 
listen to me: I don’t care anything 
about your fishing, but when it comes to 
making a fool out of yourself with the 
girls, that’s another thing. What do 
you think people would say about me if 
they saw you out fishing with another 
woman ?” 

“There wasn’t any women there,” I 
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insisted, “and if you trusted me as you 
ought to, you wouldn’t be pulling that 
kind of stuff. What about my health? 
That’s what you ought to think of. _I’d 
be perfectly safe with other women if 
they were there, and I wouldn’t be 
ashamed to tell you about it, either.” 

That got over with a wallop, I 
thought, but to keep from looking Mary 
straight in the eye, I lit another ciga- 
rette and tried to get that old careless 
look again. But it didn’t go with friend 
wife. She raked me up one side and 
down the other, finally winding up like 
this: 

“T thought you were different, Rube, 
but all men are alike. ‘They are born 
liars—that’s all; and they’re not clever 
at it, either. A man with any feeling 
for his wife wouldn’t have her laughed 
at.” 

With that she flirted off to her room, 
locked the door and refused to speak 
to me until the next day. I had to sleep 
in another room, but even that was better 
than resuming the conversation that had 
knocked me off my pegs. 

“How'd that woman know all that 
stuff?’ I asked myself, and the more I 
figured the worse it got. There was no 
doubt about Mary’s having the right 
dope, but whether she was just guessing 
or had something on me, I didn’t know. 
Having started out lying, it was a cinch 
I’d have to go through with it. The 
older married men had told me that 
women never like to have a fellow admit 
those things even if he is guilty. I 
hadn’t done anything wrong, anyway, 
and there wasn’t any use in her raising 
all this Cain about it. 


THE thing kept worrying me so that I 

couldn’t sleep. Finally I got up 
and walked over to the center-table to 
light a cigarette, and just as I struck 
the match, there was the answer right 
in front of me. Under the glass ash- 
tray was a little newspaper clipping, 
about two inches long, telling about how 
Rube Vicks, the famous southpaw 
pitcher, had proved himself a hero by 
saving a girl from one of the Catskill 
lakes. It was telegraphed from the little 
town, and right off I knew that the little 
dried-up guy at the station had sent it. 
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The fellow who thought me a hero had 
simply put me on the bum. 

Mary had kept this dope under cover 
and had said nothing about it. She had 
the goods on me about saving the girl, 
and evidently had figured out the rest 
of it. It’s funny how women can get 
those things straight, but here I was, 
a proved liar and no possible alibi. 

I went back to bed with my mind 
made up to get right.down on my knees 
the next morning and make a confes- 
sion. I tried to dope out some way to 
let myself down easy, but dropped off 
to sleep without having found the an- 
swer. 

It must have been nine o’clock in the 
morning when I was awakened by the 
telephone ringing. In a minute I heard 
Mary coming and pretended I was still 
asleep. 

“Hello!” she called over the ’phone. 
“Oh yes! How are you, Vera?” 

I knew this was Eddie Gilligan’s wife 
and that she was giving Mary an earful 
of gossip. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary after a slight 
wait, “Rube came in and told me about 
it the first thing last night. It’s funny 
too that we didn’t see the clipping earlier. 
Made quite a hero out of Rube, didn’t 
they ?” 

This was getting good, so I kept quiet. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” laughed Mary. 
“Things like that don’t worry me. I’m 
not afraid of any of those mountain girls 
stealing him. He’s ugly enough to be 
pretty safe..... Yes, yes—ha—ha! 
So glad you called..... Good-by— 
Yes, yes—be sure and 
Good-by !” 

She hung up the ’phone, gave my 
couch a withering look and was about 
to tiptoe out of the room. 

“Come here, Mary,” I said, and 
rubbed my eyes as if I had just woke 
up. “I’ve got to make a confession to 
you. I did lie to you about seeing a 
girl up there in the Catskills. She fell 
in a lake and I pulled her out, but I 
didn’t know her. Didn’t amount to any- 
thing.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about it last 
night ?” 

“Why, I thought you were just trying 
to have some fun out of me, and I wasn’t 
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going to let you have the laugh on me. 
I laid up here last night and had a good 
laugh to myself.” 

“Funny I didn’t hear you,” she said. 
“But why did you want to lie to me?” 

“Honestly, Mary, I thought if I told 
you about that girl, you would be jealous 
and that it would make you unhappy.” 

“Jealous? Me jealous of you?” And 
as she began, I winced. “Don’t flatter 
yourself, Rube. I always like to know 
those things so that nobody can call me 
up and break the news that way. If I 
know it first, it stops them from telling 
something sensational.” She looked at 
me hard. “Rube,” she said suddenly, 
“why did you change your mind over- 
night and decide to tell the truth 2?” 

“T simply couldn’t stand to have any- 
thing on my mind that you didn’t know. 
As a rule I tell you everything, and 
that’s a rule I’ll never see broken in this 
house—not even if my life depends upon 
it.” 

Considering that it was so early in the 
morning, that sounded to me like a 
pretty good speech, and it looked as if 
Mary had fallen for it. She stopped 
arguing and ordered me to get up and 
get dressed for breakfast. 

Then I discovered that I’d pulled an- 
other bone. I had forgotten to put the 
clipping back under the ash-tray. It 
was a cinch she knew I had seen it. 
But she never tipped her mitt. 

Right then and there I doped out the 
only system: if anything like that comes 
up, go straight home and tell the wife 
first. This beats the gossips to it and 
gives her a chance to block the opening 
punch. Make no mistake, fellows: that’s 
the idea. 





OR a few days, things quieted down 
in the Vicks household, and then 
came the final course that gave me my 
degree as an experienced husband— 
knocked out of my head that fool no- 
tion that any guy, no matter how smart 
he is, can put anything over on his wife. 
Having been caught with the goods 
on that Catskills trip, I knew it was no 
use trying to work a thing like that 
again. The fishing fever was coming 
over me, though, and I was crazy to get 
back up to that lake filled with black 
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bass, but to get Mary’s permission was 
out of the question. I had just as soon 
ask Manager McGill to let me run his 
ball-team. 

Then, by way of showing that I still 
had enough bone in my head to make 
a barrel of collar buttons, I consulted 
Tommy Doyle, a bachelor. He was also 
our general-utility player, and I know 
now why McGill never made him a reg- 
ular. 

“Nothing ever hurts a woman that she 
don’t know about,” suggested Tommy. 
“So what’s the use of telling her at all?” 

In other words, Tommy’s idea was 
that I could slip off when the team was 
on the road, and Mary would never know 
the difference. Yes, and I listened to 
the tempter! It sounded reasonable 
enough. You see, if Mary didn’t know 
that I was going on a fishing trip, she 
naturally wouldn’t begin working that 
stuff they call woman’s intuition. “I 
leave it to you if Tommy’s idea don’t 
sound like good sense. Still, if you 
think it is, you can start betting me 
right now. 

Our team was pretty well up in the 
race by this time, but my arm was going 
a little lame and Manager McGill was 
worried. ‘The club was to start on the 
Western trip the next week, after play- 
ing a short series in Boston, and the 
manager needed a left-hander badly, es- 
pecially against Chicago. 

“Rube,” he said to me on the last 
day at the Polo Grounds in New York, 
“T think if you’d give that old soup- 
bone of yours a good rest we'd be in 
better shape. There’s no use in your 
going to Boston, and you can join the 
club in Chicago.” 

“You want me to take a treatment?” 
I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “the best treatment 
for you is to forget baseball. Go fish- 
ing, if you like, and you can pick us up 
at Albany on our way from Boston to 
Chicago.” 

“Say, Boss,” I whispered to him, “do 
me a favor, will you? and don’t say any- 
thing about that fishing business; and 
for the love of Mike, don’t tip any of 
the reporters that I’m not going to 
Boston ?” 

He looked at me and smiled, but 



























































promised he would keep it quiet. He 
told me that as Tommy Doyle had a 
busted thumb he would also leave him 
at home for a few days. 

“Now,” said Tommy when he got the 
news, “is your chance. Pull that fishing 
trip, and I’ll go with you.” 

Everything was breaking right, and 
I went home feeling full of pep and 
ginger. Mary had packed my traveling 
bag already. 

“T was just thinking, Rube,” she said, 
“that it is about time you were taking 
me on another trip. Why not let me go 
along this time? I always did love 
Boston.” 

“Any of the other women going?” I 
asked. 

“No, not one of them, but that doesn’t 
make any difference.” 

“Oh yes, it does,” I cut in. ‘“That’s 
just- what I was going to tell you. In 
the middle of a season McGill doesn’t 
like to have any of the players’ wives on 
the trip. He’s funny about that. He 
says it keeps the boys from getting to- 
gether, and there’s always some gossip 
going round that keeps their minds off 
the game.” 

“T never thought he had any sense, 
anyway,” she said. “If he had any re- 
gard for the feelings of his players, he 
would have given you that raise you ex- 
pected in the spring. What harm could 
women do?” 

“T don’t know, but it’s one of his hob- 
bies, and we’ve got to obey orders, you 
know. I'll write you every day, so that 
you wont be lonesome.” 

It was three or four hours before the 
train left for Boston, and a sudden 
thought having struck me, I told Mary 
I had to do a little writing—that a 
newspaper wanted me to write an ar- 
ticle. Of course she understood I didn’t 
actually write it, but that I figured out 
the dope so that the reporter could fix 
it up and sign my name to it. You 
get me, don’t you? I didn’t have any 
article to write at all, but I had to make 
some arrangements about those letters 
I had promised. 

I went in to my den and worked for 
nearly two hours dashing off nice-sound- 
ing notes to Mary, claiming in each one 
of them that I was in such a hurry I’d 
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have to close, etc. I didn’t dare give 
these to one of the married players, so 
I thought of a young recruit who, I fig- 
ured, would be glad to mail them each 
day from Boston. 

Tommy Doyle and I were to catch 
the train for the Catskills at the same 
time the train went to Boston. It looked 
like a cinch. In my uniform bag I 
slipped in a suit of old clothes that would 
do for fishing. You see, I didn’t dare 
put them in my regular suit-case, as 
Mary would have been on. 


WELL, I got away clean and met 
Tommy Doyle downtown. He was 
all ready. 

The one thing we had to be certain 
of was catching the train out of Albany 
after the Boston series. It was es- 
pecially important for me, as I knew 
Mary had some relatives in Chicago and 
that they would be calling up the min- 
ute the team got in town. 

The fishing was great, and while 
Doyle was disappointed, I was tickled 
to death to find there were no girls or 
women at the little mountain: hotel. We 
had it all to ourselves for the four days. 
I would have enjoyed the fishing more 
if I had been with a fellow who knew 
something about handling a rod and 
reel. That Doyle, though, insisted on 
fishing with a worm, and the worst of 
it was that he caught more than I did. 
But he had no idea of the art of the 
thing, it being his notion that the only 
thing to fishing was to catch the fish. 
He couldn’t see that stuff about playing 
a fish on the end of a long line. He’d 
simply put on a big strong hook, and 
when the bass bit, he’d jerk it right 
out of the water and throw it on the 
bank. More than that, he’d talk all the 
time and give me no chance at all for 
fine work. 

When it was all over, Tommy claimed 
the championship of the Catskills and 
proved it to the satisfaction of the 
country folks because he had the fish. 

We left in the afternoon for Albany on 
one of those little accommodation trains 
which was scheduled to meet the limited 
from Boston to Chicago. As none of the 
gang knew I had been fishing, I knew 
they would expect me on the fast train 
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|B couldn’t resist the temptation of peeping through the door as Tommy spoke to my wife. Her surprise gave me a laugh, 
but it didn’t last long. 
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from New York. But McGill was ‘‘on,” 
and so far as I was concerned, the others 
didn’t matter. 

But as luck would have it, we were 
blocked for two hours by a freight 
wreck, and the chance of catching the 
gang at Albany was all off. We would 
have to catch the through train from 
New York later on in the night. Luckily 
we had enough money for tickets. This 
we knew we would get refunded, as the 
secretary had our tickets on the Boston 
train and could turn them back. 

The only trouble was, we knew, that 
we'd have to take upper berths, as all 
the lowers would be sold out in New 
York. It came out just that way. The 
agent at Albany didn’t have a thing left 
but two uppers in Car C. 

Tommy and I knocked around Albany 
for an hour or so, went to a moving- 
picture show and killed the time until 
the train arrived about ten o’clock. 

“Upper One in Car C,” Tommy said 
to the porter who took our baggage, and 
I handed him my Pullman ticket for 
Upper Two. We were the only pas- 
sengers on the platform, going west, and 
took our time following the porter. Just 
as we got in the little aisle leading to 
the sleeping-car, the berths of which had 
not been made up, Tommy peered 
through the narrow door and with wa 
backward jump almost knocked me to 
the platform. With a wild look in his 
eyes he tried to retreat into the rear car, 
but it was a diner and the door was 
locked. 

“What’s 
know. 

“Idea? It aint no idea—it’s a calam- 
ity,” he shouted over the noise of the 
moving train. “There aint nothing 
wrong except that Mrs. Rube Vicks is 
sitting in Berth One reading a mag- 
azine !” 

I don’t know if I turned white, but 
I certainly felt pale all over. We had 
the only two berths left on the train, 
and mine was the upper right across 
from Mary! To make it still’ worse, the 
porter was already depositing our bag- 
gage in the aisle, right in plain sight of 
the Missus. 

It was a cinch that I couldn’t go 
through that car, and there was no re- 


the idea?” I demanded to 
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treat, as the diner was locked. I 
just on the point of making a flying 
leap to the ground, when Tommy caught 
me by the arm. 

“Let’s duck into the smoking compart- 
ment,” he said, “until we find out where 
she’s going.” 


was 


HAT sounded reasonable, and we 
rang for the porter. 

“The lady is going to Chicago, sir,” 
the boy told us, “but I don’t know who 
she is, sir.” 

“Well, she’s my wife,” I said to him, 
‘“‘and if she sees me on this train, there’ll 
be a couple of dead porters before we 


get to Cleveland.” 


Our minds worked hard and fast, but 
there was no answer to be found. I was 
expected to pitch as soon as we reached 
Chicago, and if I didn’t get any sleep, 
McGill would raise Cain. We knew 
that. Still, if we went in the car, she’d 
spy us sure. If we waited until she re- 
tired, as the porter had suggested, she’d 
catch me the next morning, which would 
be just as bad. The porter said he 
might be able to find us other berths 
after the train got to Buffalo, but that 
would mean that we’d have to sit up all 
night. 

“That’s what comes of a guy’s getting 
married,” Tommy observed by way of 
consoling me. 

“Ves,” I came back at him, “and it’s 
also what comes of a bachelor who aint 
got no more sense than to think he can 
put one over on a woman. Next time 
I listen to one of your schemes I want 
McGill to go out and have my head 
examined.” 

But there was no use in getting sore 
at each other. Even if I couldn’t go to 
sleep I shouldn’t keep Tommy up. 

“But don’t you know that as soon as 
she spies me she'll begin asking about 
you?” he said. Tommy didn’t want to 
face the music any more than | did. 

“T’ve got a scheme,” he finally an- 
nounced. ‘Give the porter a dollar, and 
he’ll let you sleep here on the long seat, 
and I can get into my berth after she 
goes to bed.” 

“But she’ll see you in the morning, 
sure,” I objected. 

“That’s all right,” he explained. “I’ve 
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got a line of talk framed up that I think 
will steer her off. I'll tell her that I 
got off the train at Albany for a sand- 
wich and was left. Oh, I can fill her 
full of laughs about how the boys are 
going to kid me when we get to Chi- 
cago.” 

“And me sitting back here in the 
smoker for a whole day?” I moaned. 

It seemed the best plan, at that, and 
we decided to work it. The porter stood 
for me sleeping in the washroom, and 
about midnight Tommy got to bed. 

All this time I hadn’t figured about 
getting through the car to the diner for 
my breakfast, but Tommy even had a 
scheme for that. He’d take Mary to 
breakfast, and while they were eating I 
could slip up into another car and hide 
out until they got back. The porter, 
you understand, had told us that the next 
diner would be in the middle of the 
train instead of on the rear end. 


WHEN I woke up, Tommy Doyle was 
sitting on the edge of a long seat, 
where I lay. 

“She’s already up,” he whispered, 
“and I had to hustle to get out here be- 
fore she spied me. As soon as I get 
fixed up, I’m going in and speak to her. 
No use in putting it off. I’ll invite her 
to have breakfast with me.” 

“Well, for the Lord’s sake, hurry up,” 
I urged. “I’m as hungry as a caveful 
of bears.” 

I couldn’t resist the temptation of 
peeping through the door as Tommy 
spoke to my wife. “Her surprise gave me 
a laugh, but it didn’t last long when 
Tommy came back to report progress. 

“Why, where’d you come from, Mr. 
Doyle?” she had exclaimed. 

“TI. got left at Albany,” he said, and 
then went through a lot of stalling. 

“And how is Rube?” she asked. “I 
thought I’d surprise him by going to 
Chicago to visit my relatives while the 
team was there.” 

“The Rube’s great,” 


said Tommy. 
“T don’t know what the club’d do without 


” 


him 
“Why was it they didn’t pitch him in 
that close game up at Boston?” 
This was a stumbler, because neither 
Tommy nor myself had thought to get 
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the papers and see how the Boston series 
came out. 

“Oh, I reckon Mac saw that we’d win 
anyway,” the bonehead replied, ‘and 
he’d need him in Chicago.” 

“Yes, but they didn’t win,” Mary an- 
swered. 

“Oh, I wasn’t talking about that 
game,” Tommy hedged. “I was think- 
ing about the one the day before.” 

“T don’t understand that,” she said. 
“It wasn’t even close. We won that 
by twelve to nothing. It must have been 
funny.” 

“Laugh?” chimed in the big boob. 
“Well, I thought I’d laugh my head off. 
But what I meant was that Mac was 
saving Rube all through the game, as he 
didn’t know it was going to be such a 
cinch.” 

“He ought to have known it,” 
said. “Our team made ten of their runs 
the first inning.” 

As she said this, Tommy saw Mary’s 
eye fastened on something across the 
aisle. 

“Why, there’s Rube’s suit-case,” she 
said, “the one I gave him for Christmas. 
How comes it that you got his baggage 
when you got left?” 

“Oh, that’s a joke we always play on 
the other fellows,” he said. “We jump 
off the train and take one of the boys’ 
baggage to another car so that he'll be 
worried. When I couldn’t get back on 
the train, I was stuck with his baggage.” 

“And you brought yours along too,” 
she said, spying his traveling bag with 
his full name lettered on the end. 

“That’s where the joke’s on me,” he 
said. “I was stuck with his baggage 
and mine too. That’s what I meant by 
saying the boys’d kid me to death.” 

After inviting Mary to breakfast, 
Tommy finally ducked away under the 
excuse of combing his hair and came 
back to break the news to me. 

By sneaking in and out the cars as 
Tommy took care of Mary, I managed 
to get my meals, but all the time I 
was doing some tall thinking. When 
we would get to Chicago, I figured, I'd 
have to beat Mary to the hotel or send 
Tommy to tip the boys off, or they’d 
begin asking questions right in front 
of her. I’d be ruined. I also knew that 


she 
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when the married fellows got on, they’d 
write the gossip back to their wives, and 
that’d be worse. 

Of course, I knew that Mary was 
pretty smart and would figure out some 
way to cross the other women, but the 
main thing now was to square myself 
first and give her a chance. I had no 
notion of telling her the truth. I doped 
out a dozen good lies and alibis in gen- 
eral, but none of them, it seemed, would 
stand the gaff. 

Just before the train pulled into Chi- 
cago, Tommy came back and informed 
me that Mary was in a mighty good hu- 
mor and he was getting a laugh out of 
her on everything he pulled. All the 
married women like Tommy. They 
laugh at his*line of talk when they'd 
get sore if one of their husbands cracked 
it. Anyway, I had outlined my scheme 
and Tommy thought it good. 


S soon as the train stopped, I dashed 

out on the platform. After running 
up as far as the engine, I walked lei- 
surely along the line of cars as if looking 
for somebody. Suddenly I saw Tommy 
get off ahead of Mary. 

“Where’s my baggage?” I called to 
him. “That’s a fine one you pulled! 
And maybe you think McGill aint sore! 
Why, I—” Then I saw Mary. 

I wasn’t such a good actor on the 
stage, they say, but at that minute I 
had Richard Mansfield backed off the 
board. 

“Why, hello—well, of all the pleasant 
surprises—why—” I didn’t go any 
further, but grabbed Mary in my arms 
and kept hugging her so that she couldn't 
talk. 

“Where’d you come from?” I asked. 

“T thought you’d be surprised,” she 
said, straightening her hat. “I came out 
to spend a few days with my folks while 
the team was here.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” I 
announced. “You'll stay right in the 
hotel with me. I don’t care how much 
McGill objects to the women being 
along. You are going to be with me— 
do you hear?” 

I was as full of conversation as a 
phonograph and kept turning it on so 
as to head off too many questions. In 
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the meantime I had given Tommy the 
office to beat it as fast as he could to 
the hotel and put McGill and one or two 
of the boys wise. 

“Come on, Mary,” I said. “We'll 
stop here in the restaurant and get a 
bite to eat before going up to the hotel. 
I want to see you all by myself for a 
minute.” 

I never saw Mary so sweet and docile 
To a wise fellow that’s a sure danger 
sign, but there is still a lot of bone in 
my head, and all the time I was laying 
myself wide open for a wallop. 

“Why, where is Mr. Doyle?” she 
asked. “He was awfully nice to me on 
the train.” 

“He dug out for fear I’d break his 
neck for sneaking off the train with my 
baggage last night.” 

“IT suppose you had a nice time in 
Boston?” she said as we were being 
seated at a table in the station restaurant. 

“Oh, yes,” I lied, “but how I did miss 
you! I could have killed that McGill 
for telling us not to bring our wives 
along.” 

This kind of talk went on until I was 
paying the check and we were about to 
get away. I was all swelled up with 
myself. Honestly, I thought I was 
great. 

“Oh, by the way, Rube,” 


Mary said, 
and I saw something in her eye that I 
didn’t exactly like, “I got your letters.” 


“All of them?” I asked, and then 
there came a thought that made me 
tremble in the knees. 

“Ves,” she said with one of those 
smiles that Chief Bender uses when he’s 
about to beam a batter. ‘I found them 
all ina bunch.’ You forgot to have them 
mailed !” 

There’s no use in talking, fellows, the 
old bene will tell. But I was done. It 
was my last offense. Any time now that 
I even think of framing up an alibi for 
home use, I just remember that a woman 
is as wise as-a treeful of owls, and that’s 
enough for me. 

Mary Vicks walked right up to that 
hotel, told McGill that I had brought 
her along so that she could visit her 
folks, and there was never a peep out of 
Tommy Doyle. But that is because he 
was a bachelor. 
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CERTAIN gentle- 
A man of literary 
habits told me the 
other day that the deserted- 

island-castaway plot had been done from 
every conceivable angle and wouldn't 
possibly be accepted by an editor at this 
day and age. He was wrong, of course, 
on both points. The man who goes 
about generalizing always is wrong.- 

The other piece of advice he gave 
me was to plunge into my story with a 
splash (which was about what we did) 
—advice which I shall follow, as a wise 
man always follows advice, after my 
own judgment and convenience. 
* Most of the contributory incidents 
were so like the usual story that I 
needn’t linger long with them. To be- 
gin with, it was a cruise in Stephen Mil- 
well’s steam yacht for three weeks of the 
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fairest, bluest weather you 
ever saw, that, about the 
middle of the fourth week, 
turned to a nasty northwest gale that 
finished us. 

Steve has always been a good friend 
of mine, but outside that single instance 
he’s no judge of men. That’s flat. 
Listen to what his picked crew (picked 
under some private service examination 
of his own devising) did to us. 

We had five lifeboats aboard, but 
three had been stove in during the storm. 
In one of the two remaining we put 
enough crew to manage her, and all the 
other folks of our party. That left, of 
the passengers, Steve, Avis Maider, 
Anna West (stenographer for Mr. 
Weeks, another of the guests) and me. 


‘When we got the first boat launched, we 


staggered around to the port side, ex- 
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pecting to get in the other. It was gone. 
The captain and crew had beaten us to 
it. They say seamen wont desert their 
ship and passengers. ‘That’s another 
silly generality. ‘They will. They did. 

Still, I’m only blaming Steve. He 
ought to have hired a better bunch to 
man his yacht. If I picked my cow- 
punchers with the same insouciant dis- 
play of judgment that he used on his 
crew, I’d have the worst bunch of horse- 
thieves, tin-horn gamblers, drunkards 
and desperadoes west of the Rockies by 
round-up time. 

To spare your feelings, I'll skip the 
hard things we thought and said about 
the crew. We expected to go down 
within ten minutes. We didn’t.. We 
drove for nearly an hour straight before 
the wind, and then the Caprice struck. 
We had one man of the crew left with 
us. When the yacht struck there was 
land and a sandy beach a few hundred 
feet off, and we all took to the water. 

The able-bodied seaman _ couldn't 
swim. By some irony of fate they never 
can. He drowned. The rest of us got 
to shore, though it was hard buffeting 
and a long pull. Avis Maider couldn’t 
swim, either, though she 
tried to tell us later that 
she could, that she was the 
star mermaid of the Ath- 
letic Club pool at home. 
She would have drowned, 
though, if it hadn’t been 
for me. Of course, con- 
ventionally speaking, I 
was glad enough to save 
her—reasonably glad. 

Now let me sketch you 
the characters briefly and eter 
I’ll plunge into the tale: SS 

Avis Maider, twenty- : 
four, handsome as _ the 
dickens, and a slave to 
toilet articles, powders, 
pastes, cold creams, butter- 
milk baths, silken lingerie 
and flattery. A flower of 
Fifth Avenue she, preda- 
tory, resourceful and per- 
fectly equipped ; cold, cal- 
Ioused, calculating and 
very, very sure. That's 
Avis, as I saw her. Steve 


a 
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felt differently about her. He told me 
he would marry her the day she said yes. 
He was wrong, though; it would have 
taken her six months at the least to get 
ready for the display. 

I'll be short with Steve. He’s my 
friend and I like him. Enough said. 
But as for judgment, he hadn’t any 
worth the name. 

The little stenographer was a regular 
girl with no nonsense about her. She 
spent more time on her work than on 
her complexion, and she could afford to, 
for it was a darned good complexion 
just as it was. She had half a dozen big 
coils of brown hair that looked right no 
matter what she did with them, brown, 
shrewd eyes, ca- 
pable, pleasant man- 
ners, and not much 
use for Avis. I never 
knew how old she 
was until I saw her 
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name on the marriage license. It was 
twenty-five. If I’d been picking a wife 
with her around, Avis would have stood 
fully as much show as a snowflake in 
Bermuda. 

Understand me, there’s to be no Swiss 
Family Robinson effect to this story. We 
didn’t starve or discover or invent. We 
worried a little about the old folks in 
the open boat. We needn’t have. They 
were picked up. And we hoped a little 
that the cowardly crew might drown. 
We needn’t have. No such luck. And 
we never saw a shark, or an octopus, or 


I told them the state of affairs. 
but Avis completely filled in the deficiency. 
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a spear-brandishing head-hunter. You 


ought to hand us something for that. 
In fact, nobody showed up to spoil our 
And now for the story. 


little party. 


HE storm went down suddenly. We 

got out to the yacht and brought off 
some clothes and dishes and a few things 
that were fit to eat, rigged up a flag 
of distress, because we thought that was 
the proper thing to do; fixed up a sort 
of shelter for protection from the sun; 
and then I left Steve with the women 


and started to explore. 
SS 


we 2 — ou ~ 
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Miss West and Steve said nothing, 
“How long will we 


have to stay here, Mr. Burke?” she demanded. I saw from the tone 
of her voice something that hadn’t occurred to me before, namely, 
that I was to blame for the wreck: “Not laying claim to omnis- 
cience, I shouldn’t like to answer you off-hand,” I replied. 
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A couple of hours showed me that we 
were up against a tolerably high moun- 
tain. We'd been pitched right at the 
foot of it, on a little strip of land not 
two miles long and less than twelve hun- 
dred feet wide at the widest. There was 
plenty of fresh water, as there usually 
is where there are mountains, ‘The strip 
of land was well covered with palms 
and brush. 

At each end it narrowed off to nothing 
and ended slap-bang against the side of 
the mountain, mighty steep and rocky. 
I sized up the hill as being not less 
than four thousand feet high, and it 
was plain there was 
only one way to de- 
termine our status quo, 
and that was to climb 
it. I was willing to do 
that, but not just then. 

I went back to the 
others. 

I could hear Avis 
complaining before I got anywhere near. 
I had an idea this back-to-the-primitive 
performance wasn’t going to please her. 
I could have felt sorrier than I did, too. 

I told them the state of affairs. Miss 
West and Steve said nothing, but Avis 
completely filled in the deficiency. 

“How long will we have to stay here, 
Mr. Burke?” she demanded. I saw from 
the tone of her voice something that 
hadn’t occurred to me before—namely, 
that I was to blame for the wreck. 

“Not laying claim to omniscience, I 
shouldn’t like to answer you offhand,” 
I replied. ‘“There’s this mountain to 
be climbed. I'll do that to-morrow. 
Maybe I could come nearer answering 
you after that.” 

“Meantime, we'll have to stay here?” 
she inquired acidly. 

There was so little love lost between 
us that I enjoyed telling her that she 
had stated the case correctly. 

“Where and how do you expect me 
to sleep?” she demanded next. 


“There’s a strip here two miles long , 


by a quarter of a mile wide,” I said. 
“You can please yourself about that.” 
“Come, let’s not quarrel,” interposed 
Miss West. ‘“‘We’ll all feel better in 
the morning, I’m sure.” 
“T’ll not feel better in the morning, 
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I can assure you,” Avis told her. 
“It’s all very well for you to sit 
silent. No doubt you’re used to 
rough conditions and can 
stand them. If I had a 
swarthy complexion ee 
like yours that 
positively 
nothing can in- 


jure —or im- 


prove — and a 
constitution 
like iron, I 
might agree 


I took the bin- \ 

lars to the 
landscape and 
the first thing 
I saw was that 
we weren’t on 
an island at all 
—or if we were, 
it was a mighty 
big one. 


with you. But the heat broils me. I 
can’t put up with such conditions. If I 
don’t have some cold cream soon I shall 
die!” 

Steve pulled a jar of cold cream from 
his pocket just then. He’d got it from 
the wreck. I had wondered what he was 
plunging about in the flooded fore-cabin 
for. 

“Here,” he said. “This will help. 
And come on, Avis, be a sport.” 

She began to dab at her face with the 
mixture. “A sport! And when I think 
that I might be in Sydney, now, in a 
civilized house with a maid and edible 
food, I could scream !’’ she said presently. 
“T never could eat salt meats.” This was 
a fling at the ham I’d taken considerable 
pains to bring off the yacht and grill 
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over driftwood fire on the beach. “When 
I think what a fool I was to let myself 
be persuaded to this trip, when I con- 
sider—” 

“Good Lord, Avis!” I put in, “will 
you—” 

“Mr. Burke,” interrupted Miss West 
coldly, “will you please refrain from 
swearing? Remember there are ladies 
present for whom circumstances make it 
impossible to withdraw.” 

“Sure,” I said. “All I was going to 
say, in my rude, uncultivated way, was 
that it seemed to me one of the ladies 
was evincing very poor taste in railing 
at circumstances that are quite unavoid- 
able; and, while everyone intends to 
make her stay as comfortable and pleas- 
ant as possible while she is with us, be- 
cause everyone fu//y realizes her superior 
refinement and her greater need for con- 
sideration and protection,.that, neverthe- 
less, she will probably have to suffer 
some hardships and deprivations before 
she is restored to the comfortable devices 
of her boudoir, and that she had better 
make the best of them without complain- 
ing. All the rest of us have hides like 


alligators and complexions like Apache 
Indians, which positively nothing will 


injure or improve—’ Miss West made 
some incoherent gurgling just there— 
“and we have the adaptability of mangy, 
yellow curs, and: all that,—but at least 
one of us has a bad disposition, like a 
bear with a sore nose, and he doesn’t 
much care to be annoyed about things 
which he can’t help!” 

“Easy on, old man,” said Steve. “Re- 
member what Miss West says. Better 
sleep on it.” 

“Quite right,” I agreed. “Start the 
snoring yourself. I’ll keep the fire go- 
ing, so if a ship should sight us—I’ll call 
you when the night’s half over.” 

There was nothing for them but to 
bunk in the sand. Sand’s not a bad bed, 
either, compared to some things—the so- 
called mattresses in some of our sage- 
brush country hotels, for instance. But 
naturally it didn’t please Avis. 

The surf was still pounding hard; we 
had a bright moon, though part of the 
night we were in the shadow of the 
mountain. There was just a sigh of 
breeze stirring. But I had plenty to 
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think about besides the natural setting, 
however beautiful it was, and I studied 
things over until Steve’s turn at watch. 
By that time I had such a start at think- 
ing that I couldn’t sleep until my brain 
ran down, so I got only a few winks. 
Perhaps that partially accounts for the 
chance I took with Avis’ health. 

Early in the morning I went down the 
beach to the point where the yacht was 
wedged between two rocks. As it was 
low tide and I could wade within three 
hundred feet of her, I swam out and 
brought off a few things from the cook’s 
galley, and some fishing-lines. I found 
some sort of clam along the beach for 
bait, and in half an hour I caught five 
or six small fish from a pool in the rocks. 
They were all brightly colored, and I’d 
heard that some of the brightly colored 
tropical fish were poisonous. Still, not 
knowing how long we might have to stay 
there, I wanted to try them out. I 
cleaned the palest-looking one and 
cooked it for Avis for breakfast, while 
the rest of us that didn’t mind salt meat 
ate ham. She took it as a sort of apology 
for my rudeness the night before, I be- 
lieve, and I didn’t undeceive her. It 
was not entirely spite work upon my 
part; it was chiefly good sense. She was 
the only one of us that had proven her- 
self absolutely useless under the existing 
circumstances, and if anyone was to be 
ill, it was much better that it should be 
she. However, I felt reasonably sure 
the fish was fit to eat. 

Breakfast over, Miss West inquired 
briskly, and with an air of being ready 
for anything whatever and glad to tackle 
it, “What next, Mr. Burke?” 

That shows the difference between 
women. Since daylight Avis had done 
nothing but complain of the pain in 
her shoulders and arms and hips and 
other places, which she mentioned in de- 
tails so specific as to adorn my cowboy 
brow with nothing less than blushes. Me 
—blushing! By this time even Steve, 
purblind with love as he had been, could 
see the dross in her. . He said so. And 
from that moment I began to have hopes 
for him. : 

But the question. “Well,” I said, 
“there’s that mountain to be climbed 
first, and I suppose I’m the one to do it. 
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I’ve climbed them before and know how. 
Besides, if Steve got out of sight of 
camp he could never find his way back. 
When he visited me in Wyoming he kept 
me busy half the time hunting him when 
he was lost. If he’ll try to get the stuff 
I’ve mentioned off the yacht first, and 
then anything else he can detach, he’ll 
have a harder day’s work than mine. 
Probably he can rig up a raft and sal- 
vage most of the needful stuff—even 
the rouge and rose-water. Two of you 
ought to be able to do considerable be- 
fore I get back.” 

“Two?” inquired Avis. “You’re for- 
“getting Miss West, aren’t you?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m not forgetting 
Miss West—but I’ll call it three if you 
say so.” 

I didn’t get a pretty look for that, 
either. 

“You think it’s perfectly safe to go 
alone?” asked Miss West. “Perhaps you 
and Mr. Milwell both ought to go, for 
protection’s sake? I’m sure I could do 
a lot with the supplies—” 

“T’m sure you could, too,” I remarked, 
“but not alone. I’ve taken care of my- 
self now for a long time, and about the 
only danger I anticipate is getting so 
dog-tired I drop in my tracks.” 

“Nevertheless,” she objected, 
“we don’t know where we are, 
and l’ve understood that na- 
tives in this part of 
the world were apt to 
be—” 

. “I’ve read_ those 
books, too,” I said. 
“They boil you in a 
large pot with sago, 
or wear your head 
from their belts, if 
they have any —or { 
both, perhaps. How- a 
ever, I’m in a state of 
preparedness ; and, by WN 
the way, this is for ; 
you, and here’s an- 
other for Steve. He’d 
better bring the rest 
of them off the first 
trip, and all the 
shells. He'll find them covered up ~ 
with a blanket—near the funnel.” 
“Oh,” was all she said; but she 
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took her revolver as if she knew how to 
shoot it. 

““Er—by the way,” I remarked, as I 
left, “don’t eat any more fish until I 
get back. Some of them are said to be 
poisonous. You have to know just which 
ones are all right.” 

For once Avis was jarred from her 
occupation of reviling the heat. She ap- 
peared extremely anxious. “Are you 
sure you know?” she demanded. 

“Do you suppose I’d have given you 
one if I hadn’t?” I countered; and left 
her, I hope, a prey to a vague anxiety. 


’ 


"LL spare the details of the climb. I 
kept a sharp lookout for snakes and 
natives, and saw neither. I made the 
top in four hours without hurrying, the 
climb being much easier than I had 
thought it would be. I took the binocu- 
lars to the landscape, and the first thing 
I saw was that we weren’t on an island 
at all—or if we were, it was a mighty 
big one, 
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The mountain was on the end of a 
narrow spit of land extending well out 
into the sea. Not more than thirty miles 
off on the landward side I saw a sizable 
town, and it didn’t take me five minutes 
to discover, from various signs, that there 
were white men in it. The desert island 
stuff was all a dream; we weren’t more 
than a day and a half’s tramp from the 
outposts of civilization. 

Except for our doubt as to the fate 
of the other members of our party, the 
drowning of the seaman, and the loss 
of a ninety-thousand-dollar yacht - by 
Steve,—who could afford it,—the whole 
affair might well have been only a camp- 
ing trip. Still, I can’t say I was sorry. 
I wouldn’t have liked the head-hunters 
hunting Miss West’s head. 

When I made camp Miss West was 
cooking and Steve making a last trip 
from the yacht. Avis was anointing her 
complexion before a mirror with various 
lotions (if that wasn’t a touch of the 
sheer exotic, I’d like to know!) and 
complaining that the sand-fleas were 
eating her alive. That was good news 
to me, since Miss West had said they 
didn’t bite her. It took me less than 
ten seconds to see that there was some 
advantage in having a complexion that 
nothing could injure. They had saved 
enough provisions from the yacht for a 
week at least—four of us camped a 
month in the Rockies once on less. All 
that I saw while I was telling my story. 

nie e's and I reached the top after 
an exhausting climb, with my tongue 
hanging out and my heart thumping 
with the altitude, and. .... ” TI caught 
Miss West’s eye and saw that I was 
giving myself away. “And,” I con- 
cluded hastily, “nothing but water as far 
as the eye could see.” 

This was quite true, if you looked in 
the right direction. 

“No land,” said Miss West specula- 
tively, her eyes on mine. 

“Not any,” I replied firmly. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Steve, ‘“we’re up 
against it, what?” 

Very promptly Avis began to express 
her dissatisfaction with my management 
of the universe. I disregarded her. 

“So there’s nothing to do except keep 
the fire going day and night and hope 
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for the best,” I remarked. “For the 
present, we’re all very comfortable—” I 
got another look from Avis. “And I 
think I’ll look over the stuff from the 
yacht.” 

I went. I could hear Avis complain- 
ing more bitterly than ever of the heat, 
the fleas and the unpardonable stupidity 
of people who deliberately ran into 
storms and put their friends into the 
most impossible predicaments. It isn’t 
often I have a violent dislike for any- 
one, but I could have strangled that cool, 
querulous, insistent voice with the ut- 
most pleasure. Presently Miss West left 
Avis to Steve, came over and began 
sorting the things on the beach. 

“You’re a very poor liar, Mr. Burke,” 
she said, with a little gleam in her eye. 

“Merely due to a lack of practice, 
Miss West,” I said innocently. ‘My un- 
fortunate and well-known addiction to 
the truth—” 

“Come across,” she interrupted. ‘What 
did you find out?” 

I saw there was no use trying to de- 
ceive her. “That we are within thirty 
miles of a good-sized town.” 

She looked at me queerly for a mo- 
ment. “What was your idea in sup- 
pressing that piece of information?” she 
asked finally. 

“Well, aren’t we all having a pleas- 
ant time just as it is? What’s the use 
in breaking up our happy little party? 
And consider the poor fleas—think’ how 
scant their forage must have been on 
this beach! The little creatures must 
pretty nearly have starved to death until 
yesterday. Would you—” 

“You’re not being very nice, Mr. 
Burke,” she interrupted me. “You 
haven’t a very tender heart, I’m afraid. 
The poor girl really is suffering.” 

“My heart in the right hands is as 
tender as a maiden’s dream,” I retorted, 
“and, darn it all, why doesn’t she suffer 
in silence?” 

“Do you want her to?” she asked 
shrewdly. 

I saw she was on, so I made a clean 
breast of it. “To begin with,” I said, 
“perhaps you noticed on board the yacht, 
what little time old Weeks gave you off 
writing his fool business letters, that the 
girl had Steve eating out of her hand?” 


” 
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She nodded. 

““Probably you’ve noticed, too, that she 
has a streak of yellow in her about as 
wide as her native Fifth Avenue, and 
that life on a desert island seems pretty 
well calculated to bring it out so plain 
that even the blind—and that means 
Steve—can see it?” 

“I know,” she said, “but, of course, 
she never has had to put up with any- 
thing like this; and, after all, it’s natural 
enough for her to—” 

“Sure, it’s natural enough for her. 
That’s what I’m telling you. If you 
come right down to facts, you’re no more 
used to this kind of life than she is. I 
don’t suppose you ever had to live on 
fat pork and corn meal mush, or sleep in 
straw. Why don’t you complain?” 

“What’s the use?” 

“None at all, but if you had a yellow 
streak like hers you would. And don’t 
you suppose Steve can notice it? As 
near as I can see, by the time this grub 
is gone, nothing on God’s green earth 
could make him marry that girl. He’s 
my friend. I’d hate like sixty to see 
him get stung with her. I’ve always 
hoped Steve would marry a real girl— 
like you, for instance.” 

“Oh, you can make a compliment, can’t 
you?” she said dryly. ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Burke. Are you intending to play the 
matchmaker and switch his devotion to 
me?” 

“Not by a good deal, and you know 
it!” I said, ‘though that’s not saying 
it wouldn’t be a mighty good thing for 
him, either. 
to get him away from her. And, believe 
me, if we stay here a few days longer 
I’ll do it! All you have to do to help 
me is to be your regular self. Avis will 
manage the rest. Am I fight?” 

“It looks that way,” she admitted, 
“but you know what the man that’s 
always interfering usually gets for his 
pains.” 

“All right—I can stand that.” 

“Then I’ll keep your secret,” she said. 


HEN we went back to the fire I 

heard Steve mumbling something 
that sounded like, “For the love of 
Mike, Avis, quit your grouching!”’ And 
she was looking daggers at him. 


All I’m aiming to do is. 
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The next morning I spoke quite a 
while on the division of labor and the 
dignity of it and ended by announcing 
that it was Avis’ day to cook. I knew 
it might be rough on us, but I hoped it 
would be rougher on her. It was. 

At breakfast she burned her arm on 
a skillet. She talked about it all the 
rest of the day. A little before noon I 
caught half a dozen of the fish that she 
had unwittingly proved edible the day 
before. When I returned with them, 
Steve and Miss West were at work on 
the- yacht. I laid the fish down and 
left them for Avis to clean. We had 
ham. It seems that she was afraid to 
touch them. During the course of our 
later conversation I learned that had she 
cooked them they would have come to 
table with the scales on. She was not 
aware that scales had to be detached. 

Before that day was over [ had the 
pleasure of hearing Steve tell her to 
“shut up!” And in view of the things 
she had been saying to him—chiefly 
about my tyranny and his tacit, supine 
acceptance of it—that was a mighty po- 
lite retort on his part. 


The next day Avis was sulky and 
wouldn’t speak at all. This was better 
than her complaining. 

Seeing that, I fancy, she thought it 
poor tactics, and the fourth day resorted 


to recrimination once more. Miss West 
met this with amused tolerance; I 
argued with her; Steve frankly ran 
away—swam out: to the yacht, where, 
in spite of her aquatic skill, she did not 
endeavor to follow him. 

The following day Miss West and I 
worked on the yacht, and I managed to 
finish patching one of the lifeboats less 
injured than the others. I had been 
working at it since the day I climbed 
the mountain. When we returned to the 
beach, Steve and Avis were sitting three 
hundred feet apart, If indications 
could be trusted, they had not spoken to 
each other for hours. 

The situation had become intolerable, 
and Avis was beginning to look really 
ill. For the first time I felt rather sorry 
for her. She was thrown entirely upon 
me for company since suddenly she had 
begun to ignore Anna West’s existence 
with such consistency that I guessed at 
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once that her last words with Steve had 
been upon the pregnant topic of the 
“other woman.” And Steve wouldn't 
speak to Avis. So with me she became 
very chummy all at once, and that 
hastened my decision to leave. 

The next morning we launched the 
boat with some difficulty, and I pro- 
posed taking a cruise around the wing 
of the mountain to see if there was a 
better chance of boats: passing on that 
side. At first Avis flatly refused and 
remarked that she preferred to die where 
she was. 

Then I took her aside and explained 
that this was a ruse upon my part. 
Finally I shared with her my momentous 
secret—namely; that I had seen safety 
behind the mountain but had found it 
impossible to descend the other side be- 
cause of its extreme precipitousness, and 
had feared to arouse their hopes until 
I had solved the difficulty, as I had now, 
by repairing, with great labor, the life- 
boat. I asked her if she did not con- 
sider me justified in having concealed 
the matter, and she was so flattered at 
being the first to know that she fell for 


it! 


JE made the town in five hours’ row- 
ing, heard that the others of our 
party had been picked up, and two weeks 


later we boarded a steamer for New 
York. Steve never asked me why I had 
lied about the affair, and I hadn’t quite 
the effrontery to ask him if he knew. 
All through the voyage he clung to Miss 
West’s company. I found it nearly im- 
possible to get a word with her. Upon 
our arrival in port, Steve and Avis were 
still not upon speaking terms. While 
we were waiting to disembark I man- 
aged to get near Miss West. 

“Shall I call about half-past eight?” 
I asked. . 

She laughed. “Certainly not. Come 
at half-past six and have dinner with 
me.” 

I went. We talked it over, agreeing 
finally that Steve suspected my plot, 
agreeing likewise that it had succeeded 
beautifully, and that while, perhaps, his 
sense of chivalry might not permit him 
to mention the fact, he would still be 
thoroughly, if silently, grateful to me. 
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“T_ give him just one week to propose 
to you,” I told her as I left. 

“Oh, I think you’re too hopeful—en- 
tirely,”’ she laughed. 


HREE weeks later the engagement 

of Stephen Everest Milwell to Avis 
Maider was announced. Well, I hope 
I’m something of a sport. I congratu- 
lated him heartily the first time I had 
the opportunity, at the same time ex- 
pressing my mild surprise. 

“There was a time, you know, when 
I thought that—well, that there might be 
a mistake about your feelings for Miss 


-Maider—when, in short, I thought you 


were thinking about—er—some one 
else.” 

He looked at me a little in silence. 

“Old man,” he said finally, “I’m go- 
ing to be frank with you. There was. 
And this was the way I reasoned things 
out: I live here in the city. I always 
expect to live here. It isn’t likely that 
ever again I’ll be cast away on a—well, 
I'll let you name it.” 

“A deserted island ?” 
nocently. 

He grinned. “All right—deserted 
island. It isn’t at all likely that I'll 
ever have to live on one, especially since 
Avis is irrevocably opposed to the idea 
of my buying another yacht. If I had 
any idea that I should have to—Pshaw! 
I might as well say it straight out! 
Nothing under heaven could-induce me 
to marry Avis! That sort of thing com- 
pletely unnerves her, she’s irresponsible, 
disoriented, demoralized, impossible; 
But, on the other hand, here she’s per- 
fectly poised and at home, and here, as 
I say, we shall probably live all our 
lives—and—well, I think obviously I’m 
doing the right and sensible thing by 
marrying her. I’ve always liked her.” 

“Probably you are,” I made an- 
swer meekly. 

The man that first said, “You never 
can tell,” was a genius, for the human 
being unquestionably is the contrariest 
of all animals. Of course, I had known 
all along that Steve couldn’t marry Anna 
West, because she’d promised the day 
before the wreck that she’d marry me— 
still, I. had hoped he’d do better than 
Avis Maider. 


I hazarded in- 
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[/-——|NE morning the Major gently 
opened the door leading into 
Hawkins’ room. In his hand 
he carried a copy of The New 
Orleans Picayune, and after he had bade 
his young friend good-morning he seated 
himself comfortably and proceeded to 
read aloud an article from the paper. 
“Tt is rare,’” he read, “ ‘that we are 
called upon to make record of a humor- 
ous crime, humor being so close akin to 
harmless foible; but we here essay to 
give an account of a robbery which many 
of our leading citizens are laughing at 
as a keen and delicious joke. “Parson” 
Chinault and his Brotherhood Club are 
known up and down the River and over 
a broad scope of interior country, and 
especially to mule-drovers who come 
down from the States to the north of us. 
In this establishment large sums of 
money *have changed hands in a night, 
and sometimes the honesty of the method 
has not escaped question. 
“‘*About two o'clock on Thursday 
morning, while the machinery .of the 





The Major did not 
waver, but the Doc- 
tor clapped a hand 
to his head and 
spun round and 
round. The sur- 
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Club was working at full capacity, there 
entered a police lieutenant and three offi- 
cers. Excitement arose among the play- 
ers at the different tables, but the courte- 
ous lieutenant assured them that they 
were not under arrest, that his business 
was wholly with Chinault. The “Par- 
son” came forward and was informed 
that his house was under suspicion. 
Hereupon he exhibited more surprise 
than perhaps he really felt, but revealed 
genuine astonishment when told that his 
books and moreover his cash must at 
once be transported to the Bascon Street 
Station, where they should remain until 
certain charges and complaints should be 
answered. The “Parson” demanded the 
warrant, and it was shown to him, prop- 
erly signed and attested. He made a pre- 
tense of demurring, until the lieutenant 
threatened to put the nippers on him, 
and then he yielded. There were no 
books, the “Parson” never having been 
schooled in bookkeeping, but a receipt 
was given for one hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars and the money carried 
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away. This was all svsigh enough in 
appearance; but it“now transpires that 
the lieutenant and his patrolmen were 
robbers in the uniform of the police 
force! 

“Among the onlookers at the time 
was a distinguished gentleman, Major 
Pewitt, late a dashing officer of the Con- 
federacy, with Morgan and Forrest. The 
Major, who is put up at the St. Charles, 
was interviewed by our representative. 


“¢ “T am accompanied,” ’ he said, ‘ “‘by 
William Hawkins, a most highly con- 
nected and wealthy young Virginian, a 
relative of mine. On the night in ques- 
tion, Mr. Hawkins escorted the beautiful 
Miss Celia Norton to the St. Louis 
Cathedral, where a lecture on tHe fine 
arts was delivered by the Reverend 
Father Vastilli; and biding the time 
when my kinsman should return, I be- 
gan to walk about the streets, having no 
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engagement whatsoever. I had heard of 
the Brotherhood Club, and a sort of mor- 
bid curiosity led me to its portals. At 
times, sir, we all of us have a peculiar 
desire to slum, as you might say; I have 
found it'to advantage in addressing Sun- 
day-school classes: so with but little hes- 
itation I went up into the place, and to 
confess the truth, was so much amused 
that I remained until rather late, until 
after the robbery, you understand. I 
could not help declaring to the lieutenant 
that his methods were rather high- 
handed, but with his exceeding courtesy 
he shamed me into silence.” 

“*The “Parson” ~ was bold enough 
to appear for a hearing at the station 
on the following morning, and was then 
most genuinely surprised to learn that 
the authorities there knew nothing of the 
transaction at his club. He says that he 
would like to become better acquainted 
with the dashing lieutenant.’ ” 


HEN he had finished reading the 

surprising article, the Major leaned 
complacently back in his armchair and 
remarked, paying no attention to his 
disciple’s astonishment : 

“Now, Willie, I call that a fair pres- 
entation of the fact. Instead of ex- 
aggeration, it is written in that sober 
restraint that marks the true province 
of art. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, the restraint is all right; but 
Major, you say that I went with a Miss 
Norton to a lecture delivered by the 
Reverend—forget his name—at, the St. 
Louis Cathedral.” 

“True enough. But is there anyone 
to say that you didn’t go with her? 
Aren’t there plenty of Miss Nortons? 
And isn’t it natural that a rich young 
Virginian should accompany one?” 

“Natural enough, yes; but the lecture 
by—” 

“The Reverend Father Vastilli 
tured there that night.” 

“Well, I’m blowed if you don’t beat 
any man I ever saw.” 

“Not at all, Willie. I am simply 
careful and observant. Much of our 
so-called lack of opportunity in this life 
comes of a want of observation. Our 
failures are due to a lack of proper 

Now let me see: I have 


lec- 
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given it out that you’ve sold your Vir- 
ginia estate, and that as I have dis- 
posed of a plantation in Georgia, we 
are looking out for the purchase of a 
steamboat. I am, I might say, just a 
little disappointed with the way society 
is acting toward us. Everyone treats us 
with exceeding courtesy, it is true; but 
we haven’t been taken up by any of the 
old families. In the barroom down- 
stairs we have sipped wine with the best 
of them, but that is their relaxing Bo- 
hemia and not their formal society. I 
desire to see ‘you taken up by the 
daughter of some well-known home.” 

“What!” Hawkins cried. 

“Not so loud, Billy.” 

“Loud! I ought to shout your incon- 
sistency. You want me to attach myself 
to a woman, after my experience in 
Natchez—after you compelled me to 
break with Cisne Pemberton, the most 
beautiful—” 

“Easy, Billy.” 

Swift thoughts flew about, batlike, in 
the young fellow’s mind: “Am I now to 
stand above you, to hoot at your argu- 
ment and scoff at your logic?” 

But he said nothing, waiting for the 
Major, who sat slowly rocking, and 
smoking meditatively, just keeping his 
cigar from going out. 

“Taken in tow by the daughter of 
some old family,’’ he declared in tone 
of musing, just audible. “An oldish girl 
so wanting in physical attraction that a 
blind man hungry for love couldn't 
swop an emotional stress with her—a 
scarecrow of the affections; and good 
families possess them. With her you 
would be safe, and at the same time at- 
tain recognition.” 

Then, his eyes twinkling, he looked 
at Hawkins. “Get me, Billy?’ 

“Oh, I get you all right, but I balk. 
I’ll commit robbery «in the uniform of a 
policeman, but—” 

“In which you are not to be a pioneer, 
William.” 

“But I’m not going to drive off, the 
most beautiful girl I ever saw to please 
you, and to please your whim again, 
play devotion to an old fright. I wont 
do it.” 

“All right, Bill; I don’t insist on it. 
I know it’s a hard job. I had it once 
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in Mobile. I wanted to borrow some 
money from a bank, and the banker had 
a sister. Her complexion—she looked 
like the exponent of yellow fever, 
though that was a misfortune to awaken 
sympathy. But her disposition! Gad, 
_ after she thought she had me hooked 
she turned into a regular porcupine. 
Every time she spoke she threw a quill. 
But I was patient with her. I needed 
money, and submissively I picked her 
spikes out of my flesh and smiled. But 
one day when her darts had speckled 
me like a trout, forth flew the news that 
the bank had failed. She had virtue 
and fortitude. for she bore the failure 
much better than I did. She put her 
broomsticks about my neck and said that 
we would start from the ground and 
build for us a home Billy, in- 
spiration is the greatest thing in the 
world. Suddenly I became inspired. I 
complained of a bullet lodged in my 
head by one of Phil Sheridan’s men; 
and the pain was so great that I went 
loony, chattered like a monkey and licked 
her skeleton hand. She wept, but swore 
that the Lord had not called on her to 


marry an idiot, and thus I was saved.” 
_ “But I am not subject to inspiration,” 
Hawkins laughed, “and might not be 
saved.” 

“Billy, you -have refused, and that is 


sufficient. We've got money enough to 
make substantial first payment on a 
steamboat, to be christened the Bumble- 
bee—another inspiration; _ and after 
that, the freight and passenger business 
and especially the gaming tables will 
complete the purchase. But understand 
that a successful passenger-boat must 
bear the approving stamp of society, 
and in some way this must and shall be 
acquired. Let me think.” 

He leaned back in his chair with his 
eyes closed, as if he would render his 
mental being plastic to the fairy foot- 
prints of inspiration. Hawkins waited, 
watching him; for every change of his 
countenance brought with it a new and 
unexpected interest. After a time he 

ed his eyes and sat up straight. 

“Billiam, I’ve got ‘to fight.” 

“Got to fight?” 

“That’s what I said—fight. I don’t 
at this moment see any other way.” 
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“T didn’t know you’d had a quarrel 
with anyone.” 

“T haven’t, but that must be arranged. 
I must fight a duel with the scion of an 
old French family. A thousand chances 
to one .I can outfence him. I'll pink 
him in the arm, spare his life, and the 
newspapers will see to the rest of it. 
There will be interviews in which I 
praise my opponent and extol the so- 
ciety of the Cresent City. Then out it 
comes that the Major and his nephew, 
Captain Hawkins, are the proprietors of - 
the magnificent steamer the Bumblebee, 
to ply between Memphis and New 
Orleans. The rest of it will then be as 
easy as slipping off a sycamore foot-log. 
My first maneuver will be to get an in- 
vitation to the Boston Club.” 

“What, to a carpetbag resort? That 
will ruin us.” : 

The Major smiled. “The Boston 
Club was established in this city long 
before the word carpetbagger was ap- 
plied to political villainy. There was a 
famous card-game known as Boston, and 
the votaries of that game organized a 
club which finally developed into a great 
social institution. Now as to our re- 
sources: We've got two thousand apiece 
in the bank at Natchez. Of miscellane- 
ous cash we have something more than 
twenty thousand. Then comes our 
grand pile, the fruitage of the Brother- 
hood Club. All this we will deposit to 
our joint account in the First. National 
Bank, biding our purchase of the most 
romantic boat that ever plowed the 
water, sir. By the way, the Newcomb 
Library here is a gem of refinement and 
learning. Its doors are open to us, and 
I think it a good plan for you to be 
seen there. Introduce yourself to the 
librarian, but be careful of venturing 
your opinion of books. Blow a few well- 
known titles. Well, I’ll now go out 
among the steamboat capitalists.” 


CTING at once on the Major’s sug- 
gestion, Hawkins went to the New- 
comb Library, an old mansion surrounded 
by an iron fence. The name of the li- 
brarian was Petat. Hawkins sent in his 
card, expecting to meet a little French- 
man with gyrating manners and a ham- 
pering accent, but was met by a tall and 
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dignified old gentleman with no , 
trace of France in his utterance 
and with motions as slow as an 
undertaker’s ceremony. He led 
Hawkins into a large damask 
room scented with dead roses. , 

“Ts there any especial volume 
you desire, sir?” the librarian 
made polite inquiry; and this 
novice among the lettered, in- 
spired to employ a trick worthy 
of the Major, requested -to be 
shown the autobiography of Zig- 
matoff, the Russian philosopher. .~-- 

With two fingers Mr. Petat ‘%~ 
pressed his broad 4s 
brow. He could not, 
being a learned man, 
disclaim acquaint- 
ance with such a 
book. “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I be- 
lieve that it is out 
at present.” 

“Ah, I’m sorry. 

Then have you ‘Pe- 
trella’s Collected 
Plays’ ?” 

“I’m not quite 

sure. Let me think. 

I am afraid, sir, that 

it was taken out yes- 

terday by a young 

man, George Cable—a youth, 
sir, who bids fair to write 
something of note.” 

He put on his glasses and 
gave Hawkins an inquiring 
look. He moved off and 
then came back, his brow 
wrinkled. 

“Don’t bother, please,” 

Hawkins admonished him. “I'll look 
about and find something else.” 

Glad to turn loose this curious 
searcher among literature’s rareties, he 
bowed and disappeared; and at this 
moment Hawkins heard a low chuckle 
from a man who sat humped over a 
table. 

“Jove,” he said, getting up and com- 
ing forward, “I didn’t expect to see you 
here.” 

Hawkins recognized Tomkins, an 
English cotton-buyer whom he had met 
on the steamer Black Hawk. 
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“Is there any espe- 
cial volume you de- 
sire, sir?” the libra- 
rian made polite in- 
quiry; and this nov- 
ice among the let- 
tered requested to 
be shown the auto- 
biography of Zig- 
matoff, the Russian 
philosopher. 
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“TI didn’t expect to meet you either, 
but I’m glad to.” 

They shook hands, the Englishman 
still amused at something. 

“TI suppose you are here in pursuit of 
the Muses,” said Hawkins, with evident 
desire to shift the theme. 

“Jove, no. I’m here to look up some 
cotton statistics. I say, we were sitting 
close together that night on the Black 
Hawk when that deucedly bold highway- 
man came in and gobbled us.” 

He did not récall that Hawkins had 
left the table, didn’t suspect that he had 
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just a moment ago shaken hands with 
the robber himself. 

“How much did he get from you, 
Tomkins ?” 

“T was practically broke, you know. 
All I had was a matter of sixty-two dol- 
lars. Did you see about the robbery 
at the Brotherhood Club? That was a 
neat job, I take it. Some men get 
money easily in this country, but I have 
to grub for it. Come now, confess the 
truth.” 

Hawkins stared at him. 

“Confess, old chap, that you know 
quite as little of the real books here as 
old Toplofty does of the fictitious ones 
you strung him with.” 

Hawkins was relieved to make the con- 
fession, and Tomkins humped himself 
deep in his chair and laughed. 

“T say, old boy, I can’t find what I 
want, and as you don’t appear to want 
anything, suppose we go. I know a 
place not far off where they have some 
old English ale. Are you game for it?” 

Hawkins was, and they left the scent 
of old roses, to sniff the tonic odor of 
new pine sawdust. It was an old place 
and just gloomy enough to impart a sort 
of grim interest. On the table was a 
cribbage-board, and Hawkins asked 
Tomkins if he ever played. 

“At it, only. What about it?” 

“You say you were robbed of sixty- 
two dollars. I was robbed of sixty-five. 
I’ll play you one game for sixty-five.” 

“T haven’t that amount with me.” 

“If you lose I'll trust you.” 

“Kind of you. But you don’t know 
me. i might be slow pay. By Jove, I 
am.” 

“T am willing to wait.” 

“T’ll go you, but remember you have 
been warned.” 

Hawkins lost and handed over sixty- 
five dollars of conscience-money. 

“T must say you are a peculiar chap,” 
said the cotton-buyer as he tucked the 
bank-notes into his vest pocket. “But 
I like you for it. I may be peculiar 
myself. A fellow is, sometimes, you 
know. I say, I board at a most charm- 
ing place—old mansion, big trees in the 
yard, all that sort of thing—widow, 
broken-down aristocracy. Told her I 
didn’t know they had any in this coun- 
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try to break down. Daughter a sylph— 
place most exclusive but plenty to eat. 
Come around with me.” 

Hawkins was willing enough: he 
liked to be with the Englishman now 
that he had paid him off—musing to 
himself, “You are my cleared con- 
science.” On the way Tomkins, request- 
ing Hawkins to wait a moment, ducked 
into a jeweler’s, soon reappearing with 
a bracelet for which he said that he paid 
sixty-five dollars. 

Tomkins had not overdrawn the at- 
tractions of Mrs. Hatton’s home, a big 
mansion in the midst of orange and mag- 
nolia trees. The lady herself assumed 
a stateliness that was rather hard for 
her fleshiness to assimilate. But she ad- 
vertised her table. Her father had 
owned a hemp plantation in Kentucky, 
and no doubt produced material for rope 
enough to hang many of his acquaint- 
ances. Miss Hatton, Lily of name, was 
something more than a fair-sized flower, 
—about 20, with a conflagration of red 
hair and voluptuously handsome. When 
Hawkins had been presented to the 
widow, and while in the parlor he was 
harvesting family history, he heard a 
sweet exclamation out in the hall, 
whither Tomkins had betaken himself 
to meet Lily. 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful! 
for anything. 
much.” 

A moment later the sylph came into 
the room with a gold-tipped coral band 
about her wrist. She was so glad to meet 
Hawkins. “You know my _ dearest 
friend, Cisne Pemberton. She was over 
to see us yesterday, and she is the loveli- 
est girl! We read about you and your 
uncle Major Pewitt, in the newspapers : 
and there is a professor boards with us 
that used to know the Major a long 
time ago. Wasn't it good of Mr. Tom- 
kins to give me this bracelet? Look, 
Mother.” 

Mother looked and Oh-my-ed; and 
then they sat down to hear further par- 
ticulars concerning the hemp-farm. Then 
Tomkins brought forward a banjo, and 
Lily sang and played, as badly, perhaps, 
as any husky young woman ever did; 
but enraptured Tomkins walled his eyes 
at her, threatening to fall into a trance 


It is too sweet 
Oh, I thank you ever so 
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of ecstasy. The Professor came, a man 
named Pike, and when the guitar had 
been quieted proceeded to tell Hawkins 
about Major Pewitt, whom he had 
known a long time. 

Presently the widow cried out: ‘“Gra- 
cious, how hard it is raining! Mr. Haw- 
kins, you can’t go back to the hotel now. 
You must give us the pleasure of your 
company at supper.” 

Hawkins thanked her and accepted ; 
and shortly afterward he heard her 
whisper to the Professor: “He is one of 
the most entertaining young men I ever 
met”—the reward of listening to her 
hemp recitals. 

Hawkins was rather thankful for his 
entry into the more intimate circle of 
the supper table, to sit in the soft light 
and to see his adroit contribution gleam- 
ing on Lily’s wrist. That she had the 
cotton-buyer securely hooked and that 
she did not give him much line to play 
out was not a shrewd discovery, but he 
felt a pride in knowing it without having 
been told; and soon it was granted him 
to make another excursion out among the 
purple isles of sentiment. For Professor 
Pike, having jelliet a biscuit and 
smacked his lips over it, turned to the 
widow and gave her a smile which 
meant matrimony or a downright refusal 
on her part. 


HILE Hawkins was taking leave of 

the family, the Professor said that 
he would go with him, to visit his old 
friend the Major. They found that mili- 
tary gentleman walking up and down in 
impatience over the young man’s long 
delay. It was several moments before he 
could reach back into the past and fetch 
the Professor out; but when cards to 
the Boston Club were mentioned, the 
Major’s countenance brightened. 

“Why yes, surely, my old friend Pike. 
But you know, sir, I hardly recognized- 
you; for while you still have that same 
intellectual air, you appear to be 
younger.” 

The Professor gave him another grip. 
“T feel just as young as I ever did, sir.” 

“No doubt. As to our minds, Profes- 
sor, they ripen toward the autumn.” 

The scholar finding no relish for the 
word autumn, coughed slightly and de- 
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clared himself as good physically as he 
was at thirty. The Major clapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“Oh, I see. Some young girl!” 

The Professor winced. “Well, hardly. 
But when can you come over to the 
Boston ?” 

“Gad, right now.” 


HE Boston Club was another old 
mansion. The portals were dark 
with severe dignity, and Hawkins felt 


that a laugh in this crypt of masculine 


chastity and restraint would be as much 
out of atmosphere as an off-color yarn 
at a baptismal font. Seated about tables 
in a large room < number of oldish men 
were grubbing down among the roots of 
what appeared to be a most complicated 
game, and with a gesture toward them 
the Professor whispered : 

“The intellectual weight of the Cres- 
cent City, sir.” 

“Much money change hands?” 
Major inquired. 

“The interchange is merely nominal, 
sir. Note the air of quietude and re- 
finement. Ah, Dr. Vocage comes this 
way. Gentlemen, I shall be happy to 
present you.” 

The doctor was a wiry little man, a 
society surgeon, possessed of aggressive 
dignity. With him they withdrew to a 
room where wine was served, and it was 
soon evident that he and the Major could 
not agree: if the Major remarked on an 
evident truth, he would dispute it. 

“May I ask you a question, sir?” He 
addressed the Major. 

“That is your privilege, sir.” 

“Will you tell me why you wear that 
uniform ?” 

“Because it suits my purpose, sir. 

“And will you enlighten me as to that 
purpose? But just a moment.” And he 
held ‘ip his hand. “I saw it stated in 
The Picayune that you were with Mor- 
gan and Forrest. Now it happened that 
at different times I was with both these 
commanders, and I don’t recall you.” 

The Major leaned forward and spoke 
in tones of mellow placation: “It is not 
discreet, nor would it be showing the 
proper respect for my friend the Pro- 
fessor, to continue this conversation here 
in this club. I might intimate that you 


the 


” 
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are a stranger to truth, but shall not at 
this time. To-morrow I shall be busy, 
but if you will kindly consent to meet 
me in the St. Charles Café day after to- 
morrow at three in the afternoon, I shall 
be pleased to answer any question that 
you may propound.” 
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draw you away, but Mr. Hawkins and 
I will now take our leave.” 


N the cab returning to the hotel Haw- 
kins could hear the Major’s wrath 
bubbling like an Irish stew, but he spoke 
not a word until they reached his room. 
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Lily sang and played, as badly, perhaps, as ary husky young woman ever did, 


' The Doctor took out a book and made 
a note of it. “I shall be there, sir. I 
have intended to call on you. I be- 
lieve that recently you had a little diffi- 
culty with a friend of mine—Ferguson, 
in Natchez.” 

“Yes. Glad we have acquaintances in 
common. Professor, we do not wish to 


“Billy, I don’t mind fighting; I 
rather like it when I am not otherwise 
engaged; but I don’t like to be made 
mad, by gad. I told you the other day 
that I’d have to fight to attract the at- 
tention of society. Now this fool throws 
himself at me, and he does it in a way 
to frustrate my plans. I wanted to fight 
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some well-known gentleman in perfect 
good humor, but this fellow—I’ll hurt 
him, Billy.” 

“But wont he answer your advertising 
purposes ?” 

“Yes, he stands pretty high in society, 
but the little devil is after my scalp. 
There is no question of the fact that I 
can vanquish him, but I don’t want to 
kill him just at this time. But Lord, 
how I’d like to! I know all about him. 
He is aching to get killed, the con- 
founded little red herring. 
just across the river there is a boat so 
new that she hasn’t made her initial 
trip, a side-wheeler and the right size. 
She was built by a man named Hodge, 
and he was going to name her The Mary 
Ann, after his wife; but Mrs. Hodge 
died a few days ago, and now he has 
decided to sell the boat. I was recom- 
mended by the wharf-master and several 
high boatmen, and we can get that craft, 
the most beautiful thing you ever saw, 
for almost less than fifty per cent of 
original cost. William, I have closed 
with him, to tell you the truth. We 
are to pay one hundred thousand down, 
and complete the purchase by the pay- 
ment of one hundred thousand in twelve 
months.” 

“But can we make a hundred thousand 
in a year?” 

“Make it? With one arm in a sling! 
With freight, passengers and gambling 
layouts—faro, roulette and poker? Make 
it? I hope I can pull on these damp 
boots as easily to-morrow morning. 

“Now our real career opens. During 
all of my years I have longed for such 
a life. I have never had ambitious 
dreams; all I wanted was just a com- 
fortable gambling career. Merely to buy 
and sell, the calling of the stupid! The 
most precious possessions of this life 
have been gambled for. Didn’t they 
shake dice for The Nazarene’s coat? 
But how do they get a pair of brogan 
shoes? They sweat for ’em. Ah, think 
of mixing trade and gambling! Trade 
for the dull, gambling for the sprightly. 
Gad, we'll establish a new system of 
ethics.” 

Early next morning they crossed the 
river to take formal possession of the 
new boat. The Major had not over- 


Billy, | 
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painted her beauty. She seemed to be 
alive, a buoyant heart proud of itself, 
almost vanity-stricken with consciousness 
of her own grace. Within a week she 
would be ready to nose the current, her 
name flashing in the sun. 

“What’s that you say you intend to 
call her?” Hodge inquired. 

“The Bumblebee, 

“My dear sir, although I no longer 
have a financial interest in her, my senti- 
ment had led me to hope that you might 
name her The Mary Ann.” 

The Major took off his hat and bowed. 
“Sir, I respect your sentiment and I 
honor the memory of your wife. I will 
go with you this moment to set out a 
geranium on her grave, but sentiment on 
my part compels the name Bumblebee.” 

“IT beg your pardon, but I don’t see 
any sentiment in that.” 

“Perhaps not,” admitted the Major, 
wiping his brow. “But ldo. My mater- 
nal grandfather fought under Napoleon, 
and on the collar of the Emperor’s old 
gray coat there was a golden bee. 
Gentlemen, cross over the river with me, 
and at the French Market we will have 
a luncheon to be remembered.” 

It was a busy day, but by nightfall 
nearly every detail had been taken up 
and settled. At the hotel, Professor 
Pike was waiting with an invitation to 
supper at Mrs. Hatton’s. He had not, 
he said, spoken of the unpleasant con- 
versation at the Boston Club. 

“But I am more than willing, Major, 
to stand to the fact that it was not your 
fault.” 

“TI thank you, sir. But as unpleasant 
as it was, and as prospective of mischief 
as it may be, it shall not choke my ap- 
petite for supper.” 

It was not the Professor’s fault. that 
it did not kill the Major’s appetite. “I 
trust not,” he commented, “but they say 
that the Doctor is a remarkably fine 
swordsman. He killed De Vass, a won- 
derful adept.” 

“TI thank you for this information, 
sir. ... . William, pull the bell-cord, 
if you please. We'll go over in state.” 


* 99 
Sir. 


[UJPON presentation to the widow, the 
Major was so nimble of flattery that 
his disciple wondered as to what use he 
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could put her to—but after a time was 
enlightened : 

“Your father, madam, was the most 
courtly gentleman I ever met, and in 
you I am glad to be reminded of him, 
now as I look upon you and listen to your 
voice.” 

“Oh, thank you. 
father ?” 

“Almost as intimately, madam, as any- 
one could penetrate that proud and deli- 
cate reserve. I first met him at the Gov- 
ornor’s reception in Frankfort, when 
your father himself was the guest of 
honor. Your mother was a Miss—ah—” 

“Welsh,” supplied the widow. 

“Ves, surely. Carrie, was it, or Jen- 
nie?” 

“Tobitha.” 

“That’s a fact; it was Tobitha. 
George D. Prentice, the poet and jour- 
nalist, author of the immortal ‘Closing 
Year,’ indited a sonnet to her.” 

“T don’t think I ever seen it,” the 
widow lamented, not knowing whether 
the great man had presented her mother 
with a bouquet or a pig. 

“T have it in my scrapbook, madam, 
and will send it to you. Ah, and this 
vision of loveliness is your daughter.” 

Now he was bowing to Lily, Tomkins 
in the background. ‘Miss Lily, Captain 
Hawkins, my nephew, has blown your 
graces through a golden trumpet. Mr. 
Tomkins, delighted to meet you again, 
air.” 


And you knew my 


, 


“Topping old cove,” Tomkins whis- 
pered to Hawkins; but Lily flooded the 
Major with the light of her eyes, and 
gave to the nephew a grateful look for 
having blown her through a horn. Then, 
yielding to the gentlest persuasions, the 
girl sang and played as badly as she had 
ever sung and played before, giving the 
Major a chance to say to Hawkins: “If 
that puppy knifes me, which I don’t 
think likely, don’t take me to a hospital 
but bring me here. And I hope the 
widow may prove tenderer with band- 
ages than she is-with English. But in 
memory of her father she'll feed me, 
stuff me like a turkey, sir.” 

Lily told Hawkins that she and Cisne 
Pemberton were chums at school. “And 
you don’t know what a sweet thing she 
is. And I never saw a human being so 
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generous. So original, too! I wonder 
she doesn’t go on the stage. Your uncle 
is just charming. No wonder he knows 
all the great people of the South. The 
Professor is nice, too, in a way; but 
scholars are always so stupid. It is not 
what people think but what they feel 
that makes them interesting, you know.” 

Hawkins said that he knew, and she 
flooded him with her eyes. Tomkins 
stood off, treading on the corns of jeal- 
ousy, which Lily seemed joyous to see, 
for she nestled closer to Hawkins on the 
sofa, giving him magnetic payment for 
the bracelet. 

They assembled in the parlor, listened 
to more of Lily’s musical squabs; and 
when the Major had clipped a few more 
long-stemmed roses of flattery for the 
widow, and had shaken down upon her 
daughter’s head the lilac’s scented dew, 
he and his kinsman bowed their leave, 
went to the hotel and were soon in bed, 


_ the Major avowing unusual sleepiness. 


Hawkins heard his rhythmic snore and 
mused over the trifling importance he 
attached to the meeting between himself 
and the peppery doctor; and evidently 
he thought nothing of it on the following 
morning. 

They seated themselves in the café 
at the appointed time, and presently 
in came the Doctor, accompanied by a 
sorrowful man whom he introduced as 
Colonel Foster. The Major arose, gave 
the Colonel a quick look and turned to 
the Doctor, who stood with a folded 
newspaper in his hand. 

“I suppose that your professional 
duties call you, and I am somewhat busy. 
So let us get at once to the point.” 

“Sir, you are considerate,” the Doctor 
replied, bowing. “At our meeting you in- 
timated, sir, that I was a liar.” 

“Indeed! I am sorry of that, sir.” 

“Sorry? Then you apologize.” 

“Sorry that I did not make it stronger 
than an intimation; sorry that I did 
not say then as I do now that you are a 
liar.” 

Whack! went the newspaper on the 
Major’s cheek. He did not change at- 
titude or countenance. He bowed and 
turned to Hawkins. “Captain,” he said, 
“TI desire that you confer with Colonel 
Foster, sir.” 
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With that he quitted the place. The 
Doctor withdrew immediately, and now 
the Colonel and Hawkins seated them- 
selves and conferred, a small table be- 
tween them. 


WHEN Hawkins entered the room, the 

Major was lying on a sofa reading 
Father Ryan’s poems. “Billy,” he said, 
“that Irishman could write. More than 
that, he .could paint and illumine, by 
gad. Listen to this.” 

“Wait a moment, please,” Hawkins 
protested. ‘We have on hand something 
more serious and far more important 
than poetry.” 

“T don’t think so, Willie. I can 
stitch that Frenchman like a tailor sew- 
ing a coat.” ‘ 

“True enough, 
stitching. 
pistols.” 


when it comes to 


But you are to fight with 


“What!” He threw aside the book 
and sat up. “Pistols!” 

“Derringers at twenty-five paces—one, 
two, three, fire.” 

“Now that is the dickens of a note, 
Hawkins. I was going to let him down 
easy. Hasn’t the fool got any sense at 
all? How did he ever hear about my 
fencing? Oh, that fellow Ferguson. 
Billy, this does put a serious complexion 
on it, sure enough. I can keep from 
killing him, but I might not keep him 
from killing me. Shoot! I am the best 
shot you ever saw. At twenty-five paces 
I can hit the head of a ten-penny nail 
all day. But a monkey can pull a trig- 
ger and might hit you. Well sir, I 
would have bet 7he Bumblebee that he 
would: ‘have chosen swords. However, 
let it come. What other little features 
of interest have you to relate?” 

“Under the Oake Oaks at seven to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Regular enough! You have doubt- 
less heard of the duel between Andrew 
Jackson and a desperate shot named 
Dickenson. At a wayside house before 
reaching the grounds Dickenson amused 
his friends with fancy shooting—at 
thirty yards, cut a string hanging from a 
tree, requested the landlord to call 
Jackson’s attention to it. If I had the 
chance to do something of the sort, I 
might topple that little fire-eater off his 
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But I am not going to get up 
at an unseemly hour to make exhibition 
shots for a comparative stranger. My 
day-dawn nap is worth too much to me. 
Well, we'll go down now and have sup- 
per. I want cucumbers, cold roast beef 
and ale.” 

While they were at table, Professor 
Pike came in. He declined to eat but 
would take a sip of ale. He drank a 
quart and with a foamy sigh expressed 
a fear that something untoward was 
about to take place. 

“Sorrowful allusion to 
Major inquired. 

“To a certain encounter, and I 
hope that I may wash my hands of it.” 

“Don’t woIiry, Professor. Che fel- 
low was looking for me.”’ 

“Ah, I fear so. And I am told that 
he is a most accurate shot.” 

“Ah, hah! But being a surgeon, he 
ought to be better with a knife.” 

“TI marvel, Major, that you can speak 
in such coolness. I fear that I should 
be somewhat upset. I mean annoyed,” 
he corrected. 

“Perhaps so. But worry would only 
make my position the more critical, sir. 
The ladies are well and quite as charm- 
ing as ever, I trust?” 

“Quite so, sir. And I suppose that I 
may speak to you as if Captain Hawkins 
were not present?” 

“Shoot ’em off,” said the Major. 

“T thank you, sir. I am indebted to 
you; and permit me to say that I regard 
Mrs. Hatton as a most remarkable 
woman, At exceedingly rare intervals 
she may overlook the finer grammatical 
shading of a word, but she is splendidly 
endowed.” 

“No doubt of it, 
which leads to what?” 

“That you might find the opportunity 
to commend me to her, sir. With you 
she is greatly taken, and a word from 
you—Major, my happiness on this earth 
is in that lady’s hands.” 

“T shall call and speak to her.” 

The Professor ahemed. “Before the 
meeting with Dr. Vocage, I trust.” 

“T shall call about half-past eight this 
night, sir.” 

The Professor grasped the Major’s 
hand, wrung it and took his leave. 


poise. 


what?” the 


sir. 


Professor; and 
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“Delicate damned fool,” said the 
Major. “He believes the ape is going 
to plug me. Well, I'll trot over there, 
and you may wait for me or go to bed, 
just as you choose.” 

Up and down the Major’s room Haw- 
kins walked, more wretched, he fancied, 
than he had ever felt before. At length 
the Major came, humming as he opened 
the door. 

“Something for you, Billy.” And to 
Hawkins he handed a folded sheet of 
paper. 

“What is it?” 

“My will in your favor, duly drawn 
up and signed. And now—not a word! 
To bed, Billy.” 


FTER hours of worry and tossing 
Hawkins had just dozed, it seemed, 
when the alarm-clock tinkled in his ear. 
Up he bounced and opened the Major’s 
door. He was asleep. Hawkins touched 
him gently. 

“Oh, it’s you, Billy. 
minute.” 

It was a morning of meiancholy 
beauty as they stood out in front of the 
hotel, waiting for the carriage. The 
last of the stars were paling in the glare 
of the great up-turning lamp in the east. 
How sweet was the air that the orange- 
blossom had _ breathed through its 
honeyed lungs! But there was no time 
to take note of a star’s dying splendor 
or to sniff the breath of a bloom, for the 
carriage drew up with a jerk from the 
driver and the clatter of hoofs. Away 
they sped, and none too easily, for in 
places the pavement was rough and 
broken. 

“If I were going to cook a breakfast, 
I would come out in this hack to sift 
my meal,” said the Major. “I don’t 
think I’ve been worse shaken since I 
tried to ride a steer downhill. How do 
you feel, my boy?” And he clapped his 
hand on his disciple’s knee. 

“All right—but in a doze I dreamed 
that I was a principal instead of a sec- 
ond, and was happier than I am now.” 

“Why, bless your soul, Billy, it’s all 
right. No matter how it ends, it will 
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be a good advertisement for the boat— 
your boat, Billy.” 

“But if it doesn’t come out right, I 
don’t want the boat. Without you, there 
can be no Bumblebee.” 

“Hawkins, no more of that. 
up your horses, Commodore. 
road’s smooth here.” 

They arrived on the ground five min- 
utes before Vocage, Foster and a fat, 
jolly surgeon came into view. Hawkins 
had hoped that the law might get wind 
of the meeting and interpose, but carpet- 
bag law was no law at all, and now 
nothing was left but to go through with 
it, trusting to the Major’s luck. One 
thing bore Hawkins up—the Doctor’s 
nervousness. He tried to light a cigar, 
but his hand shook so that the match 
went out. Foster spoke to him and he 
smiled bravely enough, but his hand con- 
tinued to shake. 

The Derringer is to the present genera- 
tion a curiosity, but to the old-timer it is 
a deadly reminiscence. The most mur- 
derous firearm ever invented, it is a 
pocket blunderbuss, exquisitely sighted 
and capable of swallowing a ball bigger 
than your thumb. Two Derringers were 
taken out of a case that looked like a 
small coffin and placed on a shawl spread 
on the grass. Hawkins took up one, 
Foster the other, and after careful ex- 
amination, passed them over to the 
principals. The men took their places, 
the Major cooler than his favorite dish 
of cucumbers, the Doctor still nervous. 
Now all was ready. Then came the com- 
man—one, two, three—fire.’” 

Both pistols bellowed. The Major 
did not waver, but the Doctor clapped 
a hand to his head and spun round and 
round. The surgeon ran to him. Foster 
turned to Hawkins, bowing politely. 

“He has shot his ear off.” 

“The left one,” the Major remarked, 
overhearing him. ‘Colonel Foster, does 
your friend desire anything further?” 

“Nothing further, Major.” 

“T am not sorry to hear it. Find his 
ear if you can, sir, and return it to him 
with my compliments. Captain Haw- 
kins, let us go, sir.” 


Touch 
The 


And now comes the story of ‘‘The Bumblebee.’’ Read 
it in the July Red Book, on the news-stands June 23rd. 

















HE most surprised person of all, when Burke Westwood married 
Pauline, was the girl to whom he had been engaged. But she got an 





even greater surprise when she thought she had broken up the match. 
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——) was no phil- 
anderer. When he 
came engaged to Wanda 
Huylar, the fact that 
there were still other 
women in the world 
ceased to mean anything 
whatever to him. He 
would never consider 
gathering rosebuds along 
the way ; he had plucked 
his rose and he was quite 
sure there would be no 
more bouquets for him. 

Wanda, though, was 
made of different stuff. 
The Westwood Manu- 
facturing “Company,— 
which consisted of John 
Westwood and his son 
Burke,—makers of West- 
wood Gas Stoves, was a 
profitable concern. Any- 
one annexing the name 
of Westwood was very 
likely to ride in limou- 
sines and wear chinchilla 
coats the rest of her life. 
But that was no reason 
why a Burke Westwood 
should blot out all men 
from the horizon of a 
woman who rather fan- 
cied herself as an en- 
chantress, and whose 
leading characteristic 
was willfulness. 


be- 


you. 
In other words, Wanda chose to keep 


Besides, 
teach a man his place is before he gets 
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time 





By Winona Godfrey 





JAMES 


to While she 
senior said to his son one morning: 


was 


an interest in a certain 
tame-cat. Burke remon 
strated, Wanda laughed. 
Burke considered, rea 
soned, and Wanda 
laughed again. All this 


not in a moment, you 
understand. At last 
Burke delivered his ul- 


timatum, and Wanda 
still laughed. Like most 
pig-headed people (par- 
don my applying such an 
epithet to a lady), 
Wanda overestimated 
her power. They quar- 
reled, and the engage- 
ment was broken. It 
was broken by Wanda, 
not at all with any idea 
of finality, merely for 
the purpose of putting 
the gentleman in his 
place and showing him 
who was going to do the 
ultimating. 

Burke took the matter 
most seriously. The 
dream was over, the 
thing was done. He had 
loved and lost, and there 
was nothing to do but 
bear the fact with dig 
nity. That was Burke. 

Wanda sat back, smil- 
ing a knowing little 
smile and calmly wait- 
ing until he came to, as 
she knew he would. 
smiling, Westwood 


“Here’s a letter from good old Ben 
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Flagg—we used to go to school together. 
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I haven’t heard from him for thirty 
years. Poor Ben, he seems to be down 
and out.” 

“Too bad,” said Burke. 

“It’s a pitiful letter. He writes that 
he’s been an invalid for two years and 
he’d never got on much. Wife’s dead 
and he expects to go soon. He wants me 
to look out for his daughter a little when 
he’s gone.” 

Burke agreed 
surely do that.” 

“I remember once Ben and I went 
fishing—look here, Burke, suppose you 
run down to Clinton—never heard of 
the place, did you ?—and see if you can’t 
do something for old Ben. See how 
they’re fixed. I’d go if it wasn’t for this 
infernal leg of mine.” (The old gentle- 
man had been in a recent motor acci- 
dent.) ‘Lord knows how they’ve been 
skimping along. Too proud to let me 
know—that’s Ben for you.” 

So Burke “ran down” to Clinton. 

In a cottage that spelled poverty in- 
side and out, he found his father’s boy- 
hood chum upon his death-bed. His de- 
light at Burke’s coming was pitiful, for 
death’s shadow was blotting out his 
pride, and the last thread that held him 
to a world that had set too swift a pace 
for him was his anxiety for his daugh- 
ter’s future. 

“My boy,” he quavered, “she’s had 
such a hard time. I’ve been just a 
burden to her. Wont you and your 
father look out for her a litthke when I’m 
gone? She’s had such a hard time—my 
poor Polly.” 

Burke was promising when 
Polly” came in. 

Burke did not think “poor Polly”— 
there was something in Pauline Flagg’s 
face that forbade it. He did not have 
time, indeed, to think of her at all, for 
poor Ben Flagg was going now. Polly 
was to be safe, and so he did not need to 
stay to worry any longer. 


heartily. “We can 


“poor 


He died that night, his last words a 


final entreaty to look out for Polly. 


T was Burke who covered the dead 
man’s face and lifted the dry-eyed 
girl from his breast. It was Burke who 
saw to all the details of the funeral, 
who arranged for everything. It was 
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Burke who stood beside Pauline at the 
edge of the grave. It was Burke who 
rode home with her in the lurching 
town hack, who opened the door of the 
cottage whose very air seemed to meet 
them with tears. He followed her into 
the dreary little parlor. 

They stood there a moment in silence, 
Pauline slowly taking off her little black 
hat, her shabby black jacket, her shab- 
bier black gloves. Beyond in the kitchen 
a neighbor woman tiptoed. around the 
stove upon which the kettle boiled cheer- 
fully. 

Burke looked at the girl standing 
there mechanically turning the fingers 
of her gloves. Her slender black figure 
seemed to the young man a very symbol 
of loneliness ; yet there was no humility, 
no plea for pity or aid in her tired, white 
face with its grief-circled eyes. There 
was a sort of power there—he could not 
analyze it; not just pride, not just an 
unusual poise for a girl—he had to 
come back to that ‘a sort of power.” 

He was feeling for words to suggest 
her going back to town with him at once. 
He knew that he must not say that she 
was coming to live with his father and 
that she need never worry about things 
any more. He must say that they would 
find a position for her very soon, and 
that in the meantime her father’s old 
friend begged her to come to him. 

Just as he opened his lips to broach 
this she raised those heavy lids and let 
him see her eyes. 

Burke began to speak: “Pauline, I 
want you to come home with me. I 
want you to be done forever with—all 
this—worry, and all the things you've 
contended with. I want you to let me 
take care of you. I—lI’m asking you 
to marry me, Pauline. Will you?” That 
was hardly the proposition he had been 
turning over in his mind! 

It shocked his own ears. 


Mentally he 
recoiled from it like a gun just dis- 
charged. 

No flash of emotion’ lighted the con- 
trolled sadness of her face, neither sur- 


prise, joy nor distaste. 
looked at him steadily. 
even tone: “Yes.” 
And he knew that her consent was as 
much a thing apart from her reasoning 


She merely 
Then in a low, 
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self as his asking had been. Still im- 
pelled, it seemed, by some force outside 
himself, he moved to her and took her 
very gently, as he might have touched 
a bereft child, in his arms, and she like 
a weary child relaxed her dark head 
upon his shoulder. 

The next day they were married. 

That sounds like the grand finale of 
those fairy tales that used to he the 
fashion. Nowadays we wear our orchids 


with a difference. And our perspective 
has improved. 


URKE Westwood’s world looked at 

his all-of-a-sudden wife with much 
curiosity, and it asked itself knowingly: 
“What do you think Wanda Huylar 
thinks now!” 

Wanda was amazed—astounded. She 
had received the shock of her life. and 
her chagrin was a bitter thing. Not for 
a second had she dreamed Burke capable 
of such an act of pique, for so she not 
unnaturally defined it. She had never 
entertained the remotest notion of really 
giving him up. He had been a splendid 
catch for her, and that she had lost him 
so foolishly and so unnecessarily made 
her furious—furious at herself, and 
therefore doubly furious at him. She 
had thought, too, that she knew him so 
well. Her miscalculation puzzled her, 
and that in itself sustained her interest 
in him. 

They could only have avoided each 
other by withdrawing from the social 
circle in which they both moved, and 
Wanda made it plain at once not only 
that she had no intention of avoiding 
Burke, but that there was no such ne- 
cessity on his part either. Only the 
very wise suspected that she was saying: 
“T’m not done with you yet, young man.” 

Her friendliness disarmed while it 
distressed him. There was a reproach 
in her “Surely we can still be friends” 
that whispered he had misjudged her, 
wronged her, had, in his haste, spoiled 
two lives. 

And now Pauline. She was like one 
who wakes from a drugged sleep—to 
find herself married. In her stunned 
condition that day perhaps she would 
have said “Yes” just as readily if Burke 
had suggested jumping in the river or 
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standing in front of a freight-train. 

She woke, then, not only to find her- 
self married, but to discover also that 
during her trance she had been trans- 
ported to fairyland. Though she 
grieved for her gentle failure of a father, 
his death was release from a spell of 
poverty, anxieties, drudgeries and drab- 
ness. 

Pauline was twenty-three and she had 
never had more than ten dollars in her 
hand at one time. Naturally she was 
a little shy of her maid for a very brief 
moment, did not dare offer suggestions 
to her modiste, and allowed a haughty 
saleswoman to palm off on her some 
atrocities of hats. She was not deceived 
by the hats—she was conquered by the 
milliner’s grand manner. But ’most any 
American girl is a potential duchess, they 
say. Probably it isn’t true, but young 
Mrs. Westwood certainly had the mak- 
ings. 

It was only natural, too, for her to 
glory in and thrill at the romance of her 
marriage. She could not truthfully say 
that Burke was tender, but he was kind. 
considerate and attentive. That very 
lack of tenderness, she thought. was a 
chivalrous consideration of her. He 
would be sure that he had her 
heart, and then— 

She had no doubt whatever as to the 
outcome—weren’t they married? Wasn't 
Burke Prince Charming himself? It was 
merely a question of sweet time until 
he should come to her and say: ‘‘Pauline, 
in my palace by the lake of Como—” or 
the modern equivalent of those famous 
observations. 

She met his friends with such girlish 
graciousness, with such eager, half-shy 
confidence, so unconscious of her own 
fresh beauty, so blissfully conscious of 
the wonder of her clothes! 


won 


A MONG friends was Wanda 
“*“ Huylar. Pauline was quite awed by 
Wanda. Wanda’s metropolitan blonde- 
ness seemed so patrician, her air of hay- 
ing seen everything, done everything, 
felt everything, was so impressive, her 
poise so to be envied by @ person whose 
heart simply banged at sight of the 
Brinsmades’ ballroom or when the head- 
waiter lifted a finger in a big restaurant, 


those 
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and who couldn’t keep an idiotic grin of 
bliss off her lips when fer chauffeur 
opened the door of Aer limousine. She 
felt sure that Wanda never worshiped a 
chinchilla coat behind her closet door or 
kissed her own lips on the mirror (when 
the maid wasn’t looking) because her 
new hat was such a dear! 

This spontaneity was very amusing to 
Wanda, and she gloated over Pauline’s 
little social awkwardnesses, which were 
due, however, only to unlearned conven- 
tions, never to ungracefulness of body or 
to lack of taste. Pauline, in Wanda’s 
eyes, was merely a pretty little fool—a 
person with whom it was not necessary 
to reckon. And so she proceeded calmly 
not to reckon with her. 

Probably Wanda was not aiming at 
any definite result in her systematic pur- 
suit of Burke. The game itself was the 
thing with her, and she played it with 
all the skill she possessed. Of course, 
each move was observed, and furnished 
an enjoyable and never-failing topic for 
tea-tables and cozy-corners. 

Slowly, like seepage from a spring, the 
poison percolated to the unsuspicious 
Pauline. 

Dim at first, like a blurred landscape, 
the fog dissolved quickly, the situation 
focused to its reality before her. The 
facts, once looked at directly, were only 
too obvious. It was common knowledge 
—Burke had been engaged to Wanda; 
they had quarreled ; in a mood of pique 
and pity Burke had married Pauline. 
Burke did not love her, had never 
thought to love her. It had been just 


one of those things that happen—it was 


perfectly clear to her. 
She recalled with what innocent en- 


thusiasm she had waked to this new 
world—how prayerfully’ grateful she 


had been for her escape from the petty 
miseries of her old life. Escape? She 
had not escaped life—she had merely 
changed her clothes. She had disguised 
herself in lace and velvet and furs and 
hidden in a mansion, and Life had 
opened her bedroom door without the 
formality of a knock to grin at her from 
the threshold: “Here you are, pretty 
little lady!” 

The cornered cower, surrender re- 
signedly or —fight. Youhg Mrs. West- 
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wood, standing before her mirror, looked 
herself appraisingly in the eyes, and 
turning as if she saw a material figure 
confronting her, advanced to meet it. 

Two days later (and remember that in 
two days citadels have fallen, lands. have 
been devastated, the living have opened 
their eyes upon death, and—women have 
become wise), Burke was lunching with 
Wanda in a fashionable restaurant. This 
had happened before, but to do Burke 
justice the occasion had never been of 
his seeking. It had always been deli- 
cately engineered by the fair Wanda. 

Who should come jaunting toward 
their table but—Pauline. 

“Well, look! How are you?” 
reached over to press Wanda’s hand cor- 
dially. “May I sit down? Isn’t that 
lovely of you! I’m starving. Shopping 
the whole morning, and my appetite’s 
outrageous anyway!” 

Her poise was perfect. Nothing could 


She 


Wands was the most frequent visitor the 
Westwoods had. 
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have exceeded the aplomb of her manner, 
the accustomedness of her air, the dash- 
ing modishness of her dress. Gone were 
all the little shynesses, the hinted inex- 
periences, the uncertainties. Only the 
freshness of her beauty remained to belie 
the apparent worldling. 

There was no more deferring to 
Wanda as of a neophyte to a woman of 
the world. Pauline seemed rather to 
take for granted an equality and pleas- 
ant intimacy. She contrived after 
luncheon to carry Wanda off to a mat- 
inée. After the matinée she contrived 
to carry Wanda home to dinner! Dur- 


ing the next month, Wanda was the most 
frequent visitor the Westwoods had. 


ANDA accepted this new phase with 

a somewhat malicious satisfaction. 
Complacence seems a very comfortable 
quality. The only trouble is that it so 
frequently causes you to underestimate 
the other fellow’s capacity. Wanda was 
more than ever convinced that Pauline 
was a guileless little fool. 

Burke, newly grave and silent, embar- 
rassed by his wife’s innocent gracious- 
ness, began almost unconsciously to re- 
sent the continued presence at her side 
of his former sweetheart, who refused 
to let the past remain decently in its 
grave but was always digging it up and 
inviting him to post-mortems. 

He was always coming home to find 
Wanda with her sleek assurance and 
languorous glances purring beside his 
hearth. And he would keep fidgeting 
off until Pauline (having given them ten 
or fifteen minutes) appeared, her won- 
derful young body in one of those master- 
pieces of perfectly irreproachable revela- 
tion which the gown-makers contrive. 

She would cross over to Wanda’s side 
in the fire-glow, doubtless to supply a 
foil for Wanda’s blonde attractions. Of 
course, since Wanda didn’t suspect it, 
Pauline couldn’t possibly guess that her 
own slender litheness made Wanda ap- 
pear somewhat solid; that the dark 
sheen of her own brown head made 
Wanda’s yellow one commonplace ;_ that 
her own smooth face with its great deep 
eyes, its subtle power, its masked pas- 
sion, made Wanda’s look shop-worn, 
shallow. 


3+7 


Almost always there was another man 
provided to balance the party, and it 
was usually Donald Marsh, who devoted 
himself consistently and rather ingenu- 
ously to his hostess—leaving Wanda to 
Burke. 

One night when these guests had de- 
parted, Burke ventured: “Why do we 
have Marsh so much? Why don’t we 
have MacVane oftener, or Stuart, or 
some of those fellows?” 

Pauline looked up lazily. “Don’t 
vou like Donald? He’s very entertain- 
ing, I think. I ask him for Wanda.” 

Burke frowned. “Are you—really 
fond of Wanda?” he asked slowly. 

She gave him a glance. “Very,” she 
murmured, patting a little yawn. 

Things drifted along like this for two 
or three months—until early summer, in 
fact: people amused and puzzled by 
the intimacy of the two women; Wanda 
amused, accepting cheerfully (and with 
a little malice) what she thought rather 
a good joke; Burke not amused in the 
least, ill-at-ease; Pauline gayly uncon- 
scious, blossoming in beauty, fashion 
and finesse—that something that Burke 
had once discerned as “a sort of power” 
showing ever more vividly through her 
mask of butterfly. 


URKE had been feeling (quite unac- 
countably) very dumpish on this 
particular day. In the morning Wanda, 
quite unusually blonde and resplendent, 
had appeared at his officé on a pretext 
of consulting him about investments. 
“You know I really have no one but 
you, Burke,” she cooed plaintively, “to 
advise me. No man friend, I mean.” 
At first this sort of thing had stirred 
him. This ‘‘of-course-I-don’t-blame-you,- 
Burke,-but-oh—” attitude had made him 
feel a hasty and _ well-chastised-for-it 
brute. But this morning he found it 
merely irritating. And she had acquired 
a “dear Polly” habit, too, that was get- 
ting on his nerves. “Dear Polly and I 
are doing this or that,” she would say, 
her tone conveying the martyred com- 
mentary, “Of course, I can’t blame inno- 
cent little Polly for wrecking my life.” 
Burke, naturally straightforward him- 
self, did not suspect her of any delibera- 
tion. He merely thought it annoyingly 
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simple-minded of her to make what was 
now really not much of anything appear 
just as much and as bad as she could. 
And her getting on such friendly terms 
with Pauline made a most uncomfortable 
situation. He knew everybody grinned 
at it. 


ANDA’s parting shot had been: “Oh 
—I’m dining with you this evening. 
Dear Polly is so sweet to me!” 

Consequently, when Burke entered his 
front door in the late afternoon, to be 
greeted by Wanda’s tinkle of laughter 
could not have surprised him. It did 
surprise him to see Wanda emerge from 
the hangings of the living-room door 
and tiptoe toward him, her finger on 
her lips. 

He started to her in alarm—an ac- 
cident, perhaps ; she stopped his question 
with a soft “S-sh/”’ Excitement had 
flushed her cheeks; possibly her eyes 
shone a little more with malice than con- 
cern. She came close and wound her 
fingers in his, 

“Burke, I want to show you some- 
thing—I want you to know something 
that I’ve known for a long time.” 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asked ungraciously, though his tone low- 
ered to match hers. 

“When Jenner let me in,” she went 
on in a cautious whisper, “I told him I’d 
find Pauline. I went in quietly and they 
didn’t hear me—it was just a moment 
ago—come.” She drew him after her, 
rather contemptuously mystified, but un- 
resisting and not in the least guessing 
what he was about to see. 

At the opposite end of the living-room 
there was an alcove where Pauline liked 
to sit because it was cozier and sunnier 
than the larger room. Windows rounded 
one side of it and a cushioned seat ran 
beneath them. Through the half-drawn 
velvet hangings, Burke saw in relief 
against the golden glow of the setting 
sun the lithe figure of his wife standing 
by that seat, one knee upon it, one hand 
resting upon the window-frame, the 
other clasped tight in that of Donald 
Marsh, who half sat, half knelt beside 
her. 


His eager, boyish face was upturned, ° 


eyes shining pleadingly, lips parted. 
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Pauline’s voice, very low, hesitating, 
honey-sweet, came to Burke’s ears with 
a sort of terrific import, as if she had 
shouted in a tone of brass. 

“Donald—” She paused—or had 
Burke’s eardrums burst? “It seems silly 
to say again just that I’m sorry—” 

Donald broke in. “Don’t say that! I 
don’t want you to be sorry. Why, you 
couldn’t help it any more than a rose 
can help being sweet. And don’t send 
me away because of this, will you? You 
wont—Pauline?”” He breathed the name 
as if it were sacred. 

“T’ve been selfish and unkind to you, 
Donald,” sighed Pauline. “I liked you 
and I wanted somebody here. I never 
thought of—of this. 
ing of myself—” 

“You like me,” cried the young man, 
hearing only that. “Couldn’t you— 
couldn’t you ever get to care more? You 
don’t care for Westwood—I know you 
don’t. You must know about Wanda.” 

“Hush—hush,” said Pauline gently. 

“It’s not fair,’ cried Donald passion- 
ately. “You’re so young and lovely, and 
I love you so! You ought to be loved 
and worshiped, and what does your hus- 
band do—” 


I was just think- 


, 


HE rage that had been rising in that 

husband at every word and look en- 
gulfed him now like a great wave. He 
tore the curtains aside and stood revealed 
in the most appropriately melodramatic 
manner. 

The culprits turned, certainly startled, 
but the lover showed himself no craven. 
He dropped the lady’s hand and faced 
her husband with a touch of defiance. 
Pauline appeared not greatly agitated. 

“Good evening,” said Donald ironic- 
ally, and made a little bow which in- 
cluded the husband’s fair companion. 

Burke found his voice now, a strange, 
strained voice. “I think you'd better 
go, Marsh.” His rage somehow had 
suddenly dropped from him, leaving him 
only wretchedly unhappy. 

“T shall go when Mrs. 
asks me to.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Burke 
demanded hoarsely, threateningly. 

“T mean that I’m her friend, not yours 
now.” Donald was bound to beard the 


Westwood 
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lion. ‘We're living in to-day, West- 
wood. What right have yew to question 
her?” His scornful glance flashed at 
Wanda, who winced him an “Oh!” of 
angry protest. 

“Will you go?” cried Burke. 

“When the situation is quite plain,” 
replied the intrepid Donald. “You may 
not have eavesdropped long enough to 
hear everything. Let us make it all en- 
tirely clear.” 

Burke fought the impulse to throw his 
former friend out bodily, but Donald’s 
effrontery was so amazing that Burke 
found himself quite paralyzed by it. 

“T love Pauline,” Donald went on 
coolly enough, though it was an effort to 
keep the boyish tremor out of his voice. 
“T have just told her so. I have just 
begged her to leave you—to divorce you 
—to marry me in time. I can offer her 
what you have never given her—” 

Pauline had seemed to await, without 
the smallest gesture of interference, 
what should pass between these gentle- 
men, but now she put a hand gently on 
her champion’s arm. 

“Dear Donald,” she said very quietly, 
“don’t say any more. I think you had 
better go now.” 

He submitted, turning on her a look 
of adoring humility. “If you say so. 
Good-by.” Then, with head up, he 
strode past the eavesdroppers. 

Wanda had been rather fluttering. 
“Perhaps I had better go, too.” She was 
not enjoying this little scene as much 
as she had anticipated. Burke seemed 
not to hear her. It was Pauline who 
answered coolly: “Perhaps you had.” 


\ JHEN a husband surprises his friend 

making desperate love to his wife 
and instead of springing at the lover’s 
throat listens to the lady request him 
with a “Dear Donald” to depart, some 
time-honored traditions have been griev- 


ously violated. So there need be no 
wonder that Burke did not begin to rend 
the air with fierce accusations the mo- 
ment he was left alone with his young 
wife. 

“Well,”’—she gave a little shrug,— 
“why don’t you begin? Or—shall I?” 

“T should be glad if you would.” His 
face was white, his tone very grave. 
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“Don’t blame Donald too much,” she 
began simply. “It was really all my 
fault.” 

“That is very pleasant for me to 
hear,” he returned dryly. “Will you 
make it a little plainer?” 

“T let him be with me so much. I 
let him talk to me without half hearing 
what he was saying. I didn’t think how 
he might be taking—things.” 

“You said once you invited him for 
Wanda.” 

She merely laughed. 

Burke went on slowly: “And so he 
fell in love with you. And you—did 
you fall in love with him?” 

She did not reply. He waited again 
—then: 

‘“‘Pauline—have I lost you?” 

“A ‘man can’t lose—what he—never 
possessed.” The words came with diffi- 
culty. 

“T love you,” said her husband simply. 
“I love you, Pauline, and you’re mine, 
and I wont give you up.” 

Still she did not look at him. 

“You don’t think, then,” she inquired 
in carefully controlled ‘tones after a 
moment of poignant silence, ‘that we 
should rearrange it in the modern 
fashion? so that I could have Donald, 
who loves me, and you could have 
Wanda, who—” 

“Wanda!” He had forgotten all 
about Wanda. “Good heavens! because 
I once had a silly fancy for that girl 
must I have her hung around my neck 
for life! I have got to detest the sight 
of Wanda! Why, for goodness’ sake, 
have you had her here morning, noon 
and night? To show me what a fool I 
was? To show me the difference between 
you and her? Pauline, Polly darling, 
give me a chance. I ask you humbly 
to forgive me whatever there is to for- 
give. Can’t you love me a little?” 

“In the beginning—I might have 
loved you”’—her voice fell; her eyes 
closed—“‘wonderfully.” 

“Pauline! It will be the same—it 
must be. Say that you love me now.” 

She turned her head slowly to look 
deep and steadily into his eyes’ She 
smiled, as a woman smiles upon her 


* lover. 


And, “I love you now,” she breathed. 
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IHILO GUBB, the famous 
| paper-hanger-detective, ar- 
rayed in his blue overalls 
ready for his day’s work of 
paper-hanging, sat in the revolving chair 
before his mahogany desk in his office- 
bedroom-shop on the second floor of the 
Opera House Block, Riverbank, Iowa. 
No other person was in the room, but 
Mr. Gubb was talking in a loud voice. 
His words were these: 

“Believing there wasn’t no truth into 
the words of the criminal maiefactor’s 
sentences of words, the fearless detecka- 
tive, P. Gubb, Esquire, donned onto 
hisself disguise Number 18B, Oriental 
East Indian Hindoo Snake Charmer, 
and issued forth out of his office onto the 
outside where the street was.” 

Here he paused and rubbed the back 
of his head, trying no doubt to rub his 
thoughts into words. Mr. Gubb, it will 
have been guessed, was writing his mem- 
oirs. For some time he had felt that 
it was not fair to the world to let his 
remarkable detective exploits fade and 
die in the short memories of Riverbank 
men and women, and that, like Sherlock 
Holmes, he should be imperishably pre- 
served in print. Time and again, with 
this in mind, he had tried to write the 
story of his career, but as he himself 
said: “Into the art of conversational 
talking I can proceed onwards without 
difficulty of trouble, but writing things 
down onto paper aint into my line of 
work.” Now there stood beside his desk 
the admirable invention known as a 








dictostat, an instrument with wax cyl- 
inders upon which a needle recorded any 
words that were spoken, whispered or 
shouted at it. As Mr. Gubb could not 
pen his memoirs, he was dictating them 
to the dictostat. 

“Immediately as soon as the fearless 
deteckative, P. Gubb, Esquire, found 
out that he was onto the street,”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Gubb, “he knowed instantly 
at once where he was. Without waiting 
for a delay—” 


OME one in the hall outside rapped 
loudly, as if he had rapped before 
without attracting attention and was get- 
ting tired of waiting. With something 
like sheepishness Mr. Gubb hastily 
placed the cover on the dictostat, picked 
up a pail of paste and went to the door. 
The words, “I was just beginning to 
start to come to commence to begin the 
job,” were on his lips, for he had prom- 
ised to begin a job of paper-hanging at 
the house of Mr. Francis X. Connor at 
eight that morning, and it was now after 
nine and he had no doubt Mr. Connor 
had come to see why Mr. Gubb delayed. 
The truth was that Mr. Gubb had be- 
come so interested in his memoirs he 
had not observed the lapse of time. He 
threw open the door and saw not Mr. 
Connor, but a tall, thin gentleman with 
one badly blackened eye and one ear 
that showed tooth-marks. The gentle- 
man’s other eye and other ear seemed un- 
impaired. The visitor stepped inside the 
room, closed the door and looked around. 
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HIS is the twenty-seventh 

of the stories Ellis Parker 
Butler has written for The Red 
Book Magazine about his lu- 
dicrous paper -hanger-detect- 
ive, Philo Gubb, graduate in 
twelve complete lessons of the 


Rising Sun Correspondence 
School of Detecting. 

That’s surely a record— 
twenty-seven stories about the 
same character in the same 
magazine! The reason, of 
course,is simple: Mr. Butler has 
used his wonderful facility for 
writing humor and added a rare 
sense of detective-mystery plot- 
making. Each of the Philo 
Gubb situations, handled seri- 
ously, might have made a good 
straight detective story. 

We think these are the most 
consistently funny stories any 
American magazine ever pub- 
lished. There are more com- 


ing. Long live Philo Gubb! 











“Who were you talking to?” he asked. 

“T was talking to my own self onto 
topics that don’t concern nobody but me 
and myself,” said Mr. Gubb, with the 
resentful diffidence of a man discovered 
in the act of amateur literary work. 

“Well, you must have been mad at 
yourself, the way you were shouting,” 
said the visitor. “I’ve mighty near 
knocked the skin off my knuckles on that 
door. My name’s Watts—Rutherford 
Hayes Watts; and if you are Gubb, I’ve 
got a job for you.” 

“T am him,” said Mr. Gubb. “Is the 
job into the decorating or deteckative 
line? If the former that I mentioned 
first, I can’t assume onto myself no more 
work at the present moment of time. 
I’m jobbed up. If it’s the last or detecka- 
tive kind of job, I’m always ready pre- 
pared to start beginning.” 

“Mr. Gubb,” said Mr. Watts, “this 
is a job for a detective, and for a real 
detective. I don’t mind what the burglar 
stole—” 

“What did he steal ?” asked Mr. Gubb. 
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“Well,” said Mr. Watts a little more 
mildly, “‘as nearly as I can discover, all 
he stole was a vacuum.” 

“You intend to mean a 
cleaner ?”’ asked Mr. Gubb. 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Watts. “TI 
mean a vacuum, just a plain and empty 
vacuum with nothing in it. It isn’t the 
value of what he stole—” 

“What is a vacuum valued to be 
worth ?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“A vacuum,” said Mr. Watts, “‘is noth- 
ing, and it is worth nothing. I wouldn’t 
give a cent for all the vacuum in the 
universe. When you make a vacuum, 
you take a jar of air and pump the air 
out, and when the jar is empty you have 
a jarful of vacuum. That’s what a 
vacuum is—it’s a piece of nothing done 
up in’a glass jar, or a jug, or whatever 
it isin. It isn’t the theft of the vacuum 
I mind—” 

“What you mind,” said Mr. Gubb, “‘is 
the thefting away of the glass jar.” 

“No, it is not,” said Mr. Watts. “The 
glass jar wasn’t worth twenty cents. The 
whole thing was a blamed old nuisance, 
and I’m glad to get rid of it. When I 
was in high school I pumped the air out 
of that jar and made a vacuum in it, 
and I kept the jar just to see how long 
the vacuum would last. It wasn’t any 
use, and it was a nuisance, and I’m glad 
it is gone. I don’t mind that, but I do 
mind having a man come into my house 
and drink my hard cider and go to sleep 
on my kitchen floor and then wake up 
and give me a black eye and bite my 
man does 


vacuum 


ear. When a that, I want 
revenge !” 

“And you’re quite properly right in 
feeling that way,” agreed Mr. Gubb. 


“Now, into the first place, what clues is 
there for me to work onto?” 

“None!” said Mr. Watts positively. 
“None! Not a clue or a sign of a clue. 
I looked everywhere and searched every- 


thing. There’s not a finger-print—not 
a thing!” 

“There’s them teeth-marks into your 
ear,” said Mr. Gubb. 


“’Teeth-marks ?” 

“Into your ear,” said Mr. Gubb. 

Mr. Watts walked to Mr. Gubb’s 
wall-mirror and examined the reflection 
of his ear. 
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“Yes, that’s the ear he bit,” he said, 
“but those teeth-marks are not where he 
bit my ear. Those teeth-marks were 
made by a horse. When I was a boy, 
a horse bit me on the ear and left those 
marks. I can’t see any marks left by 
the burglar’s teeth. You don’t want to 
waste any time trying to find the teeth 
that bit those marks into my ear, because 
if you found them, you'd find they were 
in a horse’s jaw, and the horse has been 
dead for over twenty years anyway. No 
sir! I didn’t come here to hire you to 
hunt up a horse that bit me in eighteen 
seventy-four. I want you to find the 
man that gave me this eye last night.” 

“How did the burglar enter into the 
interior of the inside of your dwelling 
residence?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“T—I’'m afraid I left the kitchen door 
open,” said Mr. Watts. “I think I 
did. All I know is that when I came 
down and walked into the kitchen, the 
door was open, because the draft blew 
out my candle, and before I knew what 
had happened, the fellow jumped at me 
and gave me this black eye and threw 
me down and bit my ear. When I got 
up, he ran for the kitchen door and es- 
caped.” 

“And no clue!” said Mr. Gubb. “I’m 
afraid there aint nothing into the Twelve 
Correspondence Lessons of the Rising 
Sun Deteckative Bureau’s School of De- 
teckating that tells how to start to pro- 
ceed when there aint no clue. The jar 
of empty vacuum is a clue, but the crim- 
inal malefactor took that away with him, 
didn’t he?” 

“He did,” said Mr. Watts. 

“Tt don’t look like a deteckative 
would have much of a chance,” said Mr. 
Gubb. ‘When you heard a noise down- 
stairs, you should ought to have tele- 
phoned to the police.” . 

“But my good man,” said Mr. Watts 
with some asperity, “I thought the noise 
was the water running in the sink. When 
I awakened in bed, I thought it was 
the water running in the kitchen sink. 
I thought it was gurgling and splashing 
over onto the kitchen stove and sizzing on 
it—steaming up and sizzing on the stove. 
And some of it gurgling down the drain- 
pipe of the sink. That’s what the noise 
was like—water gurgling down a drain- 


” 
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pipe and sizzing on the stove, like some- 
thing boiling over. It wasn’t until I 
was right there in the kitchen that it 
struck me that it was a man snoring.” 

“And it was an individual man snor- 
ing,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Yes, it was,” said Mr. Watts. “He 
must have been on the floor, asleep and 
snoring. It was his snoring wakened 
me. That snore is one I will never for- 
get as long as I live.” 

“About what was it like?” asked Mr. 
Gubb. 

“It was like this,” said. Mr. Watts. 
He threw his head back until his collar 
strangled his Adam’s apple; then he 
opened his mouth as wide as he could 
and drew in his breath in short, 
strangling gurgles, six of them; then he 
expelled his breath slowly but with 
force, gradually closing his mouth. The 
result, as nearly as the letters of the 
alphabet can typify it, was this: 

“Gug-gug-gug-gug-gug-gug 
%2-00-00-00!” 


Kazw- 


” 4 
Gubb bent over the kneeling Mr. Watts, with th 
latter gentleman—head thrown back, eyes cl: 
and mouth open—uttering “"Gug-gug-gug- 
gug-gug-gug! Kazw-zz-zz-00-00-00 
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The first half sounded like a man 
strangling to death, the second. half like 
a hippopotamus with the asthma. It 
was a splendid imitation of one of the 
most awakening varieties of snore. As 
Mr. Watts gave the imitation, Mr. Gubb 
stood spellbound, his own mouth open- 
ing and closing in sympathy with the 
mouth of Mr. Watts. For a moment, 
while Mr. Watts adjusted his collar and 
regained his normal poise,—for the at- 
tempt had gagged him considerably,— 
Mr. Gubb waited. Then he asked with 
eagerness : 

“Mr. Watts, sir, could you render up 
that same imitation of what that snore 
was like whilst kneeling down onto your 
knees?” 

Mr. Watts looked at Mr. Gubb as if 
doubting the great detective’s sanity. 

“A snore like unto what you imitate 
that one to be,” said Mr. Gubb, “should 
ought to be one of the most valuablest 
clues into the known world. ‘The crim- 
inal malefactor that snores like that has 
got one of the unusualest snores extant 
anywhere. Into all my experience I 
never heard a snore just like that. Could 
you do it kneeling down?” 

“T could,” said Mr. Watts, “if I had 
to. Why?” 

Mr. Gubb lifted the lid from the dicto- 
stat. He indicated the instrument with 
a wave of his hand. 

“Into this machine I can record any 
sound of noise that comes near by to 
it,’ he explained. “It’s a_ dictostat. 
Once I get that snore onto one of these 
here wax records, I’ll have a permanent 
clue for to work onto, because for the 
reason that all I’ll have to do will be 
to find the criminal ear-biter that snores 
like the record snores. If you could 
kneel down onto your knees so as to 
get reasonable close to the dictostat and 
snore that snore, I would have a clue of 
a kind of which I wouldn’t want any 
better of.” 


HOPE, when Mr. Gubb’s dictated 

memoirs are completed and published, 
one of the illustrations will show the 
illustrious Gubb as he was when he bent 
over the kneeling Mr. Watts, with the 
latter gentleman—head thrown back, 
eyes closed and mouth open—uttering 
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“Gug-gug-gug-gug-gug-gug! Kaszw-22- 
2z-00-00-00!” It was almost an _his- 
toric scene. It was a thrilling scene, for 
it was the first time in the history of 
detective science that a detective ever 
canned a snore. It was the first canned- 
snore clue on record. When Mr. Gubb 
had recorded the snore, he caused the 
dictostat to enunciate it, and Mr. Watts, 
who had been doubtful, was forced to 
admit that the snore was exactly the 
snore he had heard in his kitchen. 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed. ‘That’s 
just the way it was, except that it did 
not stop like that—it repeated over and 
over: Kaszw-23-zz-00-00-00! Gug-gug- 
gug-gug-gug-gug! Kazw-23-22-00-00-00! 
Gug-gug-gug—that’s the way it was. 
You don’t get the full effect unless you 
have it over and over. It sort of grows 
on you what it is like, when it is repeated 
over and over.” 

“We'll get it onto the record repeated 
over and over like it was,” said Mr. 
Gubb, and once more Mr. Watts knelt 
and constricted his Adam’s apple against 
his collar and gugged and zizzed. When 
Mr. Gubb made the dictostat enunciate 
this, Mr. Watts was quite enthusiastic. 

“That’s the snore!” he cried. “That's 
just the way I heard it. It’s wonderful! 
Mr. Gubb, you are a great man! To 
think that you would think of using a 
snore as a.clue, and that you would have 
the instrument right here to take down 
a snore and make it permanent, so that 
you could have it on hand whenever you 
wanted to compare with any other snore 
—that shows you are a remarkable man, 
sir.” 

“A deteckative, into this day of the 
age,” said Mr. Gubb, “is obliged to be 
required to be up-to-date to the last mo- 
ment of time.” 

When Mr. Watts had departed, after 
shaking Mr. Gubb’s hand warmly, the 
paper-hanger-detective stood for a mo- 
ment in a glow of self-satisfaction, and 
then his face suddenly fell. It was 
true that he had the snore of Mr. Watt’s 
assaulter nicely inscribed on the wax 
record; the question that now came to 
Mr. Gubb was what to do with it. He 
seated himself on the edge of his fold- 
ing-bed and stared at the dictostat. A 
gray film of thought came over his bird- 
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fully. When he had 





“What! what!” cried Mr. 
Hemmer, turning red in 
the face. “You have the 
audacity to come here to 
my office, Philo Gubb, 
and tell me to my face I, 
president of this bank, 


snore! You—you—” 




















like eyes. His mind turned inward 
upon itself. His face faded to the life- 
less mask of an Egyptian mummy. 


Then, slowly, the dry lines of his think- 
ing visage softened; a smile twitched 
the corners of his mouth; the film left 
his eyes, and he rubbed the palms of his 
hands together. His eyes, shifting, 
rested upon the shelf that contained his 
library. There, in goodly array, stood 
the histories of all the famous detectives 
of the world—Old Cap Collier, Sher- 
lock Holmes, Lecog, all of them! Mr. 
Gubb arose and tcok from the shelf a 
well-worn book bearing the title “Pud- 
d’n-head Wilson.” 


HE portion of Mark Twain’s remark- 
able story to which Detective Gubb 
turned was that early part in which Pud- 
d’n-head Wilson, considered a crank by 
all his neighbors, went about collecting 
finger-prints. Mr. Gubb read this care- 


finished, he replaced 
the book on _ the 
shelf and turned to 
the wall cn which 
hung his array of 
disguises. Before 
these he hesitated, 
but finally he took 
down that costume 
and wig listed in the 
Rising Sun Detect- 
ive Bureau’s Supply 
Department’s cata- 
O logue as “No. 64, 
Elderly Itinerant 
Preacher, Era of 
1852.” It was a dis- 
guise Mr. Gubb had 
never worn, and 
he decided it met his 
present requirements 
best of any he 
owned. The trou- 
sers were of coarse 
homespun with the 
old style flap-front ; 
the coat was a long- 


Hany 











tailed frock with 
velvet collar; the 
eer «hat was a gray 
2 beaver ; and the wig 
was of long and 


untidy hair, falling well down upon the 
shoulders. While Mr. Gubb, arrayed in 
this costume, did not look at all like an 
elderly itinerant preacher, era of 1852, 
he did not look like anything else ever 
seen by man unless it was something 
escaped from an asylum for the mildly 
insane. He looked, to tell the truth, 
like Philo Gubb trying to appear mildly 
insane. 

Mr. Gubb’s plan was a simple one— 
so simple that it might not have occurred 
to anyone not a detective genius. He 
meant to go forth as an elderly and 
eccentric Pudd’n-head Wilson whose 
mild insanity took the form of snore- 
collecting. Uttering the proposition that 
no two snores were alike and that each 
snorer clung through life to his or her 
own distinctive snore, he meant to arouse 
the good-natured laughter of Riverbank 
and thus secure records of every River- 
bank snore until he came across the one 
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that was identical with the “Gug-gug- 
gug-gug-guy-gug! Kazw-23-23-00-00- 
oo!” heard by Mr. Watts in that gentle- 
man’s kitchen. When that snore was 
discovered, Detective Gubb would have 
the assaulter of Mr. Watts. He would 
also have one of the most valuable snore- 
collections in America. Both were worth 
securing. Mr. Gubb filled 

the capacious pockets of his 

coat with blank wax records, 

tucked the dictostat under 

his arm and descended to the 

street. 

It was now about 
o’clock in the forenoon, as 
poor a time to gather snores, 
perhaps, as any in the day, but Mr. 
Gubb entered the Riverbank National 
Bank and went directly to the cashier’s 
window. 

“Is President Hemmer into the bank 
right now?” he asked. 

“Why yes, Mr. Gubb,” 
cashier, but the detective 
him. 

“My name,” said Mr. Gubb, “is Pun- 
kin-head Jones, and I’m a crank onto 
snores. I’ve got a theory as to how no 
two snores is alike or similar in no man- 
ner of way. For to prove it, I am col- 
lecting onto dictostat records all the 
snores—” 

“Just as Pudd’n-head IWilson collected 
finger-prints, Mr. Gu—Mr. Jones?” 
smiled the cashier. “A clever idea!’ He 
bent forward and whispered. ‘What’s 
the crime you are on the track of now, 
Gubb? I wont give it away.” 

Mr. Gubb stared at him as if not un- 
derstanding. 

“My name is Punkin-head Jones,” he 
repeated, “and I’m a crank onto snores. 
I’ve got a theory as to how—” 

“Oh, all right!” said the cashier. “You 
needn’t tell me if you don’t want to. Go 
to the door and Mr. Hemmer will let 
you in.” 


eleven 


said the 
interrupted 


R. GUBB’S idea in seeing President 

Hemmer of the bank first was a 
good one. It was akin to that of pro- 
moters when they try to secure the names 
of the nation’s most influential capitalists 
first on their stock-lists, or to that of 
book-agents when they try to get their 
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first subscriptions in a town from the 
leading clergymen and the mayor. If, 
as Punkin-head Jones, he could secure 
the most influential snorers of Riverbank 
in the beginning, he would have far less 
trouble when he reached the class in 
which Mr. Watt’s assaulter might likely 
be found. In any event, a few calls 
upon the business men in 
Riverbank would rapidly 
spread the news that a crank 
by the name of Punkin-head 
Jones was collecting snores, 
and thus establish the fact 
(or the impression) that Mr. 
Gubb (or Mr. Jones) was a 
harmless old fellow, a sort of 
joke, and that there was no harm in him. 

“Mister President. Hemmer,” said Mr. 
Gubb when the president had admitted 
him to the private office, “my name is 
Punkin-head Jones, and I’m a crank 
onto snores. I’ve got-a theory as to 
how no two snores is alike or similar in 
no manner of way. For to prove it, I 
am collecting onto dictostat records all 
the snores of all the snorers in River- 
bank, and I’ve came to you to get the 
right to the permission to take a record 
of your snore.” 

“What! what!” cried Mr. Hemmer, 
turning red in the face. ‘You have the 
audacity to come here to my office, Philo 
Gubb, and tell me to my face I, presi- 
dent of this bank, snore! You—you—” 

“My name is Punkin-head Jones,” said 
Mr. Gubb patiently. 

“Now, never mind about that!” said 
Mr. Hemmer. “Call yourself Jones or 
call yourself Gubb and rig yourself up 
in any fool way you want to! I don't 
care a hang! What I want to know, and 
know all-fired quick, is what you mean 
by this!” 

“My name 

“Never mind your name!” 
Hemmer angrily. 

“T have a theory—”’ 
again. 

“Never mind what your theory is! 
cried Mr. Hemmer. “I tell you I know 
why you came here with this cock-and- 
bull story about your Punkin-head 
Joneses and your theories and your snore 
records !”” 

He glared at Mr. Gubb angrily. 


” began Mr. Gubb. 


cried Mr. 


Mr. Gubb began 


” 
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“My name—” Mr. Gubb tried to be- 
gin. 

“Thunderation !” 
“Stop it!” 

He glared at Mr. Gubb and tapped 
the edge of his desk with the tips of his 
fingers. 

“Mr. Hemmer, sir,” said Mr. Gubb, 
“there aint no reason for a cause to be 
mad. ‘The very most respected citizens 
of the United States snore occasionally 
at times. When a man is flat onto his 
back—” 

“And you think you’ve got me flat on 
my back, don’t you?” cried Mr. Hem- 
mer. “You think you—with your dicto- 
stat and your snores and your Punkin- 
head Joneses—have got me flat on my 
back! You think you’ve got me down 
where you can trim me good—jam your 
fist in my eye and bite my ear—don’t 
you? Well, you haven’t! You can’t 
make me snore, Mr. Gubb! You're a 
bluff! You haven’t anything on the 
record in that dictostat at all, not a 
thing !”’ 

“T’ve got one snore onto it,” said Mr. 
Gubb. “TI’ve—” 


cried Mr. Hemmer. 


“Yes, you have!” scoffed Mr. Hem- 
mer in a tone that meant, “Yes, you have 


jr? 


not: 

“T’ve got onto it the snore of a crim- 
inal malefactor that was at Mr. Ruther- 
ford Hayes Watts’ house last night,” 
said Mr. Gubb positively. Mr. Hem- 
mer had turned away as if he felt he was 
wasting time conversing with Mr. Gubb. 
Now he turned toward the 
detective sharply. 

“What’s that?” he asked 
quickly. “R. H. Watts—” 

“I aint got his snore,” ex- 
plained Mr. Gubb patiently. 
“T’ve got the snore of the 
criminal malefactor that bit 
him on the ear.” 

Mr. Hemmer tapped the edge of his 
desk again and studied Mr. Gubb’s face. 

“You mean Dodenbury?” he asked at 
length. “Can’t you talk right out, Mr. 
Gubb? Can’t you use the English lan- 
guage instead of this—this infernal 
thieves, argot? Snore! What do you 
mean by snore?” 

“By the meaning of the word snore,” 
said Mr. Gubb, “I mean snore.” 
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Mr. Hemmer gave a gesture of de- 
spair. 

“Very well, call it snore, then,” he 
said. ‘You mean to tell me you've got 
Dodenbury’s snore, as you call it, on a 
dictostat record ?” 

“T didn’t mention no name,” said Mr. 
Gubb patiently. 

“Well, you don’t have to mention any 
name!” said Mr. Hemmer. “If anyone 
snored, I know who it was: it was that 
confounded, white-livered, tricky, unre- 
liable rascal of a Dodenbury. It’s Dod- 
enbury. At Watts’ house last night, was 
he, the low-down brute? And he snored, 
did he?” 

It will be evident to anyone that Mr. 
Hemmer was greatly agitated. It will 
be equally evident that he mistook the 
harmless word snere to be some thieves’ 
argot for sgucal or confess. Mr. Gubb, 
however, his entire being concentrated 
on his plan of securing all the snores of 
Riverbank, was slow to grasp the mean- 
ing of Mr. Hemmer’s agitation. 

“He snored at Watt’s house, did he?” 
repeated Mr. Hemmer bitterly. “And 
what did he get?” 

Mr. Gubb looked at Mr. Hemmer, 
wondering whether it would be right to 
divulge Mr. Watts’ information. He 
saw, on consideration, no wrong in tell- 
ing Mr. Hemmer. He opened his mouth 
and spoke. 

“He got a jar of vacuum,” he said. 

Mr. Hemmer dropped back in his 
chair and stared at Mr. Gubb stupidly. 

“He got—he got?” he 
mumbled questioningly. 
‘He got a jar of vacuum,” 
explained Mr. Gubb calmly. 
“A jar filled up full of air 
with the air all pumped out 
of it.” 
Mr. Hemmer’s face now 
turned purple. He seemed to 
bite at the air as a goldfish bites at 
water. For a moment it looked like apo- 
plexy, but it was rage. 

“It’s a lie!” he cried. “It’s a lie! I 
tell you I know Dodenbury, and he 
wouldn’t snore, as you call it, for noth- 
ing. He got money!” 

“IT didn’t make the remark that no 
Dodenbury snored for nothing,” said 
Mr. Gubb haughtily. “I didn’t mention 
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no Dodenbury. I didn’t say no Dod- 
enbury did nothing for nothing at any 
time or place whatsomever.” 

“Oh, I know you didn’t! I know you 
didn’t!” exclaimed Mr. Hemmer. “You 
are a slick, tight-mouthed one, Mr. 
Gubb. I'll give you plenty of credit for 
that. I'll give you credit for the way 
you've handled this, rigging up this fool 
disguise and pretending stupidity and 
coming here with your dictostat under 


your arm. I know how this started. 
Watts started it!” 
“It was Mr. Watts that got me to 


start to commence,”’ admitted Mr. Gubb. 

“T knew it!” cried Mr. Hemmer. He 
laid his head in his hand and thought 
deeply. He frowned as he thought. 
“Well,” he said at the end of what was 
almost five minutes, during which Mr. 
Gubb sat patiently hugging the dictostat 
on his knees, “I guess the jig is up. If 
that man Dodenbury snored, I might as 
well snore too and save my skin. I 
suppose that’s what you want?” 

“T only want you should snore into 
my dictostat,” said Mr. Gubb. He 
placed a new recording cylinder in the 
machine and put his finger on the start- 
ing lever. He expected to see Mr. Hem- 
mer lean back and open his mouth. In- 
stead Mr. Hemmer leaned forward. His 
bank owned a dictostat, and he knew 
how to use one. 

“This is Henry Hemmer speaking,” he 
said, speaking directly into the receiver 
of the dictostat. “I make this confession 
at the request of Philo Gubb and ask 
that in consideration of it I be treated 
as leniently as possible. I had nothing 
to do with the plan to bribe the alder- 
men to grant a renewal of the Riverbank 
Street Railway franchise on the old 
terms, except to handle the money as a 
sort of trustee. Dodenbury was the go- 
between. The money was put in my 
hands by Harger and Middlemeyer of 
the Street Railway crowd. When Dod- 
enbury arranged a price with an alder- 
man, he came to me and got the money 
he needed and gave me a receipt. The 
money I have disbursed is this: one 
thousand dollars to Alderman Cammer- 
han, five hundred each to Aldermen 
Carter, Blake and O’Hara, two hundred 
and fifty to Alderman Littleheim. I 
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have still two thousand, two hundred and 
fifty dollars of the fund in my hands. 
In order that I may not be accused of 
throwing down my friends, I want to say 
that I did not make this confession until 
I was informed by Mr. Gubb that Dod 
enbury had confessed to Mr. Watts, who 
represents the Iowa and Interurban Trol 
ley Company, which is also seeking the 
franchise.” 

As Mr. Hemmer spoke the above 
words into the dictostat, Mr. Gubb 
straightened in his chair, and his bird- 
like eyes began to shine. Somewhat 
similar events that had taken place in 
San Francisco and St. Louis, or other 
large places, came into his mind, and 
when Mr. Hemmer concluded, Mr. Gubb 
carefully removed the cylinder and 
placed it in its metal box and put the 
box in one of the pockets in the tail of 
his coat. 


“Does that satisfy you?” asked Mr. 
Hemmer. 
“In the fullest manner of extent.” 


said Mr. Gubb. “Nothing couldn't be 
more completely so.” 

“TI saw by your expression,” said Mr. 
Hemmer, “that the jig was up. I saw 
it all the time we were talking. Mr. 
Gubb, I want to congratulate you on 
the way you did this whole thing. You 
handled it in a masterly manner. And 
now I’d like to ask you just one favor. 
Can you, without betraying your em 
ployer, let me hear Dodenbury’s snore, 
as you call it?” 

Mr. Gubb arose and opened the office 
door. 

“Most certainly sure I can,” 
and he placed the snore record on the 
dictostat. Mr. Hemmer leaned back 
in his chair and turned one ear toward 
the dictostat. Mr. Gubb touched the 
enunciator lever. 

“Gug-gug-gug-gug-gug-gug! Kasw- 
22-22-00-00-00.’"" snored the dictostat. 


he said, 


\ JITH a bound Mr. Hemmer was out 
of his chair. Mr. Gubb was just 


one second too quick for him; he was 
not so stout and he had longer legs, and 
he reached the street-door first. There 


Mr. Hemmer, his face now actually royal 
purple in hue, turned back and walked, 
a sick and shamed man, to his office. 





He slammed the door and locked it. 
There he uttered a proverb that should 
endure as long as there are Philo Gubbs 
in the world: 

“There’s no fool like a lucky fool!” 

With his dictostat under his arm, Mr. 
Gubb hurried to the office of Mr. Watts, 
which, now that he knew that gentleman 
represented the Iowa and Interurban, he 
knew was in Stoltzer’s Block. Mr. R. 
H. Watts sat at his small desk. He 
arose when Mr. Gubb entered. In spite 
of Mr. Gubb’s disguise, he recognized 
the famous paper-hanger-detective in- 
stantly. 

“Ah, Mr. Gubb!” he said. “I am glad 
you have come. I have been around to 
your office twice. I think you need do 
no more work on the burglary case, My 
wife has discovered the jar of vacuum in 
a closet where our maid 
placed it. And as for the 
man with the snore, I think 
I have the solution of that 
also. Our maid has a cousin 
who sometimes stops in of an 
evening to visit her, a man 
who, I am sorry to say, some- 
times takes too much liquor. 
He is—” 

“Dodenbury ?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Hush!” said Mr. Watts. “Mr. Dod- 
enbury, while at present actively en- 
gaged in trying to prevent my company, 
the Iowa and Interurban, from securing 
a franchise in this town, is quite a differ- 
ent style of man. My maid’s cousin is 
a worthless fellow; I have a suspicion 
he is engaged in the occupation of boot- 
legging whisky. I believe he came to 
visit my maid and fell asleep in the 
kitchen. Mr. Gubb, good kitchen maids 
are hard to find, and our Nettie threatens 
to leave us if I proceed against her 
cousin Henry. For that reason, and as 
my eye is much better now, I shall drop 
the whole case.” 

Mr. Gubb placed his dictostat on Mr. 
Watts’ desk, and taking the cylindrical 
metal case from his coat-tail pocket, 
opened the case and placed Mr. Hem- 
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mer’s recorded confession on the dicto- 
stat. 

“Stop, Mr. Gubb!” exclaimed Mr. 
Watts. “I am too busy to lisien to that 
snore again.” 

“This here one,” said Mr. Gubb, “is 
an utterly entire and different snore tee- 
totally altogether.” He pressed the 
starting lever, and out of the enunciator 
of the dictostat came, thin and remote 
but unmistakable, the voice of President 
Hemmer of the Riverbank National 
Bank. As the full import of the con- 
fession struck Mr. Watts, that gentle- 
man’s eyes (or at least the one that 
was not blackened) blazed. 

“The crooks! The rascals!” he cried. 

“« thousand dollars to Alderman 
Cammerhan, five hundred each to Alder- 
men Carter, Blake and O’Hara, two 
hundred and fifty to—’ ” re- 
peated the dictostat. 

“Gubb,” said Mr. Watts 
when the record was ended, 
“this is the biggest graft ex- 
posure ever made in the State 
of Iowa! The whole country 
will be talking of this in a 
week. The Iowa and Inter- 
urban and every honest citizen will push 
this thing until not one of the rascals re- 
mains out of jail. I never suspected 
such vile work. I am amazed.” 
carefully removed the 





Mr. Gubb 
precious wax record and placed it-in its 
metal receptacle. Mr. Watts walked up 
and down the floor pounding one fist 
against the palm of his other hand in a 
manner that meant trouble for Mr. Dod- 
enbury and the conspirators. He stopped 
short and turned to Mr. Gubb. 

“Mr. Gubb,” he said with genuine 
respect, “do you mind telling me how 
you ever got on the track of this in- 
famous affair?” 

Mr. Gubb opened his mouth to tell. 
Then he closed it, for when he came to 
think of it, he did not know how he had 
happened to wrest the confession from 
Mr. Hemmer. It was as much a mystery 
to Mr. Gubb as to Mr. Watts. 
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Sam Mutton, 


King Maker 


By Clifford S. Raymond 


Author of “Such as We 


——| FELLOW ence said that Sam 
| Mutton had been born in a 
silk hat. Obstetrically it wasn’t 
possible, but there was this to 
be said for it, that no one except his 
mother and his wife ever had seen him 
without a silk hat. 

I know he pulled his nightie over his 
hat when he got ready for bed. He 
may have taken the hat off before he 
crawled into bed. I do not say that 
he did. He may have. I am certain that 
after he had his nightie on he used his 
toothbrush and that while he was using 
his toothbrush he was in his silk hat. 
Further than that I'll not go. Roman- 
cers may do as they like. 

Sam was a professional fellow Demo- 
crat. He was the living tongue of elo- 
quence at Democracy picnics. He was 


— 


Have Always with Us.” 


born to say a few words to his fellow 
man. He was the most notable political 
dicky in the world. There was not 
enough of his importance to make a 
shirt, but he was an imposing bosom if 
he did not pull out somewhere around 
the edges. The silk hat was his spiritu 
ality. I believe he thought his hat was 
what was left of Thomas Jefferson. 

There was a Mrs. Mutton, who was 
a contented dressmaker with a satisfac 
tory business, which was a good thing 
Sam seldom brought anything home ex 
cept his hat, and he carried that regu 
larly into six saloons every évening be 
fore he got it home. 

Sam was the pink in Mrs. Mutton’s 
gray dev, and a proud woman she was 
to have him. Aside from being an ass, 
he was a decent fellow, whose drink 
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SAM MUTTON, 


only served to make him a little more 
gallant, a little more rhetorical and a 
little more important. 

J. Moran liked Sam. J. has a real 
sense of politics. Few city men have. 
That is why city politics lacks the savor 
of regular politics. Politics is a good 
deal like poker. You wouldn't care for 
it without the money interest, but if 
there were nothing but money in it you 
would not care for it at all. 

J. likes the soil and the country folk, 
the city streets and the city folk. He 
likes crowded hotels and accommodation 
trains, the Twentieth Century and the 
Biggsville-to-Clay-Hole extension. He 
likes national politics when he and six 
other men are talking about who shall 
be President, and county politics when 
he and six other fellows are talking 
about who shall be county judge. He 
has just as much fun sitting up in the 
Grand Palace Hotel at Round Top with 
the county chairman of Kent County as 
he has sitting in with the national com- 
mittee. There is a great deal of gusto 
in politics for J. 

McGaffey and I were in his office 
when he said that Angus Buchnell was 
not going as a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic convention in St. Louis, and that 
Sam Mutton was going in his place. J. 
was in better control of the party in the 
State then than he had been for years. 
If he said Angus was not going, Angus 
was not going. If he said Sam was, 
Sam was. That settled it all around. 
But why say it? We thought the old 
boy was cracking at last for sure. 

“J.,” said McGaffey, “if you ever get 
onto yourself you’ll be afraid to go home 
through the park. Any judge would let 
you off on a speed charge if you said the 
squirrels were after you.” 

Moran was whittling matches. If he 
uses about one match to the minute, he 
is thinking. If he whittles ten to the 
minute, he has his mind made up and is 
only waiting until the other fellow gets 
through wasting time. He was whittling 
about fifteen to the minute. 

“T can understand,” said McGaffey, 
“how a fellow could get tired of hav- 
ing Buchnell’s sanctimonious whiskers 
around, but how does this nut here ex- 
plain Mutton?” 
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“Buchnell at least was good for some 
funds,” I said, “and all he wanted to do 
was to feed his vanity every four years 
by being a big man at the convention.” 

“Are you fellows for Wilson?” J. 
asked. 

“We don’t know yet,” said McGaffey. 
“You haven’t told us.” 

“Are you for woman suffrage.” 

“We are not,” said McGaffey. 

“Well, my wife and Clara are for 
Wilson, and they’re for suffrage, too,” 
said J. 

“T don’t get the connection of ideas,” 
said McGaffey. 

“Neither do I,” said J. “I’m not a 
glutton for punishment, so I don’t try 
to get it. The facts are enough for me. 
Clara’s just out of Radcliffe.” 

“T didn’t even know she was sick,” 
said McGaffey. 

McGaffey’s sense of humor is like 
sauer kraut. If you like it you take it; 
if you don’t you leave it. We generally 
leave it. 

“They taught that girl everything 
about our political system except that it 
was administered by and applied to hu- 
man beings.” 

“T get you,” I said. “They didn’t 
teach her anything about you.” 

“That’s exactly it. I’m not in any of 
the texts they used. Clara hasn’t got my 
number.” 


After he had his nightie on he used his toothbrush. 








“Any judge would let you off on a speed charge, if you said 


— 


“What about the wife?” McGaffey 
asked. “It’s a wonder she doesn’t put 
the girl wise.” 

“Betty has educated herself to be- 
lieve that every time the truth was told 
about me it was a lie. That’s a wife’s 
protection. Anyway, she doesn’t know 
or wont admit. The result is that Clara 
has about as much sense of politics as a 
June-bug. She has been fluttering 
around Congressmen, Senators, ward 
committeemen, State committeemen, the 
Governor and the. rest of the help trying 


to pledge them up to Wilson and a suf- 


frage plank in the platform. She never 
said a word to me about it, but the fel- 
lows have been coming in to ask what to 
say to her.” 

“Radcliffe must be a great school.” 

“It’s kept her off me so far. I should 
say it was. When she went to Buchnell 
he didn’t know who she was, and he 
treated her as if she were a 


the squirrels were after you.” 
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his rain-coat over a mud-puddle for 
Queen-what’s-her-name ?” 

“Darned if I know,” said McGaffey. 
“She wasn’t an Irish queen.” 

“Well, anyway, Buchnell showed him- 
self up and Sam advanced himself. 
Clara ran around enough to begin to 
find something out about me. That’s 
something, after all, to be said about an 
education. Clara did find out. Some 
one told her and she came home to do 
the rest of her work on me. That’s the 
whole story. That’s why Angus is not 
going to St. Louis. That’s why Sam 
Mutton is.” 

“T wonder why they think Wilson is 
for suffrage?’ asked McGaffey. 

“T don’t know,” said J. “Maybe they 
think he is weakening. Maybe they 
think that after they have worked for 
over three years on a man they had bet- 
ter take him and go ahead with him than 

to try an experiment on a 





fellow with shaky credit try- 
ing to get something on his 
paper. Clara’s for the equal- 
ity of sexes, all right, if the 
other sex has its samovar 
manner on all the time.” 

“What do you know about 
a samovar?”’ McGaffey 
asked. 

“I’m a regular citizen,” 





new fellow.” 

“Maybe they think that a 
second marriage is a sort of 
vote of confidence,” said 
McGeaffey. 

“Maybe they do,” said J. 
“All I know is that Betty 
and Clara are for Wilson 
and for suffrage, and I don’t 
know why they are, but I do 








said J. “You'd better get 

onto yourselves, you fellows, 

putting something over on you. Buchnell 
made Clara mad. How she got steered 
into Sam Mutton I don’t know, but she 
did. She saw Sam and Sam treated her 
like—like—who was the fellow that put 


know that they are. Write 
your ticket to suit yourself. Angus 
Buchnell told Clara that woman’s place 
is in the home. It takes a banker to be 
a complete bonehead.” 
“T thought they stopped pulling that 
stuff ten years ago,” said McGaffey. 
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“They did, but Angus Buchnell 
doesn’t know it. I’m beginning to think 
that a woman’s place is the corner 
saloon. I know darn well it isn’t the 
home. I leave my politics on the door- 
mat. My wife and daughter are going 
to leave theirs there too.” 

“T don’t yet see how this all explains 
Mutton,” I said. 

“Clara made me take him,” said our 
revered leader, Mr. Moran. “She said 
that a man like Buchnell was unfit to 
represent a party, and that Mutton had 
to go in his place. My peace at home 
is worth it. More than that, Buchnell 
got me sore the way he talked to Clara. 
I want him to feel that he has been 
kicked into a clay hole by a rabbit. 
That’s why Mutton is going to defeat 
him.” 


HE elimination of Buchnell by Sam 
Mutton did not make as much 


scandal as it might have, because Sam 
had been so successful in imposing his 
hat and his intimacy with J. upon the 
public that he was regarded as a suit- 
able man for such an honor. 


But J. 
knew that Buchnell was furious and that 
Betty and Clara were appeased. That 
was enough for him. He has often made 
worse scandals just for the fun and got 
nothing at all out of it. 

As I said, he had the State in perfect 
control. He tossed Buchnell and he put 
Sam through with no trouble at all. Sam 
telegraphed his wife from the State con- 
vention that he was elected as one of the 
eight delegates at large and 
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private cars on the day run. Sam made 
six platform speeches at small towns. 
McGaffey had arranged for them by 
wire, saying that William Jennings 
Bryan would address the townspeople. 
Sam was William Jennings and did not 
know it. 

Betty and Clara liked the speeches. 
They took a regular liking for Sam, al- 
ready having a good start, and kept him 
talking to them most of the way when 
he wasn’t out on the rear platform. 

“IT guess I’m foolish.” said J. to 
McGaffey. “Sam Mutton’s xept my wife 
and Clara from talking to me about 
Wilson and suffrage for three hours. 
He agrees to everything they say.” 

“There’s no law compelling a man 
to take his wife and daughter to a na- 
tional convention,” said McGaffey. 

“There is not, but something compels 
him, and he takes his wife and daughter. 
Then if he’s wise, he takes a fellow like 
Sam Mutton, and he gets out of a lot 
of the trouble he’s in.” 


CONVENTION is the embodiment 

of democracy. An election is its 
abstraction. In a convention it puts on 
flesh and clothes and pins badges on 
itself and becomes articulate, making 
joyful noises. 

A fellow eats in crowded restaurants, 
drinks at crowded bars, sleeps in crowded 
hotels, rides in crowded street-cars and 
crowded elevators, puts his elbow into 
the stomach of democracy and gets the 
elbow of democracy put into his stomach. 

Also, if he is a part of this 





that he was uninstructed. 
Instructions meant nothing 
to her and evidently very 
little to Sam but consider- 
able to the rest of us. 

J. had not said anything 
about Wilson, but there was 
no opposition to a renomina- 





organized democracy, he sits 
for hours in a coliseum or 
auditorium or wigwam or 
what they happen to call it 
and listens to interminable 
hours of speech making, 
votes as some one tells him 
to vote, pays his hotel bill, 








tion and we supposed that 
when he got into the State 
convention he’d go along. He had no 
reason not to and he had his wife and 
daughter as reasons to do it. But he 
didn’t. He did not let the convention 
instruct. He went free, to do as he 
might like. 

We made the trip to St. Louis in five 


puts his soiled collars into 
his grip and goes home, con- 
scious of having been for a short while a 
part of the embodiment of the Republic. 

Sam Mutton had more than the usual 
share of hardship his first night in 
St. Louis. Betty and Clara had kept 
him so busy on the trip down and he 
had so many speeches to make that he 
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got ’way behind in his drinking. Then 
when we came to St. Louis, Clara had 
immediately to get busy with a half 
dozen men in other delegations she must 
interview. Sam, having started himself 
as a gallant, had to finish. So he escorted 
her around in a taxi ard it was eleven 
o'clock at night before she paid him 
with a smile at the elevator and let 
him go. 

Sam flattened strong men against the 
wall of the hotel corridor on his way 
to the barroom. In spite of the crowd 
he had three feet of bar to himself two 
seconds after he pushed his way into 
the room. He hoisted them quick and 
fast until he felt almost normal, 
and then he started out really to catch 
up with himself. When we found him, 
along about one o’clock, his hat had a 
triumphant angle but he still looked and 
was important. 

As I said, J. gets the savor of the soil. 
He isn’t the sort of fellow that eats 
pompano in Chicago, sea bass in Kan- 
sas City and lobster in Denver. He knew 
a place in St. Louis where you could 
get good channel catfish, than which 
there is nothing better that swims, and 
he had rescued Murphy of New York 
and McNulty, another tidewater poten- 
tate, from a search after their native 
foods and was giving them a real 
supper. One of the Western fel- 
lows was with him and J. wanted 
Sam counted in as a reward for the 
good work he had been doing with 
Betty and Clara. 

J. knew that if Sam could sit in 
with Murphy and the others and 
know that he was in the presence | 
of about one-fifth of the votes of 
the conventionshe would consider 
himself paid for anything he ever 
had done or ever could do. Be- 
sides, J. liked to have Sam around 
when he was relaxing. Sam 
amused him. 

We, McGaffey and I, got Sam 
away from the place he had made 
for himself at the bar and to the 
restaurant J. had found. While 
. we were sitting there eating fried 
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they knew of J. and Murphy. They sat 
down and had a couple of drinks and 
met Sam. By that time Sam was some- 
thing to meet. He had not hurt himself 
any. He was as full of dignity and im- 
portance as he was of food and drink. 
He made an impression. Sam could 
always count on himself to make an im- 
pression. 


FTER some experience in running 
around this world, I am impressed 
if not terrified by the importance, at 
times the tragedy, of incident and acci- 
dent. J. afterwards admitted the wholly 
untoward re of those two news- 
paper men finding Sam sitting with three 
of the ten ruling men of the convention, 
and thus sitting, showing himself to be 
in their confidence. 
Sam did show it, and J. always lets 
a man of that sort get away with that sort 
of thing. The newspaper men were im- 
pressed by Sam, as they had a right 
to be. Four oo later this counted. 











channel catfish two St. Louis i A- 


They knew the 


and, of course, 


porters came in. 
Western fellow 


Sam flattened strong men against the wall of the corridor on 


his way to the barroom. 
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THE following morning I found Clara 

Moran in the lobby of the Jefferson 
talking to a cave-eyed delegate from Ar- 
kansas. Clara is a fine, pretty, level- 
headed girl, but as a politician she suffers 
from a college education. She was pin- 
ning the cause, or both causes, Wilson 
and suffrage, on a man. who would not 
know what the convention had done until 
his children read of it in a school book. 
I rescued Clara and dragged her away 
from the cave-eyed one. 

She was indignant. “You haven't any- 
thing important to tell me,” she said. 
“This is just a subterfuge. Why did you 
take me away from that man who seemed 
so much interested ?” 

“He wasn’t interested, Clara.” I said. 
“He was stupefied. If his wife pre- 
tended to know anything more than how 
to put the hominy in lye and how to lard 
down the pork chops, he’d think the roof 
had fallen in. It may suit your dad to 
have you wasting your time running 
around this way. I have more than half 
a notion that it suits him perfectly. But 
I'm not going to have it. You think 
there are 1080 votes in this convention. 
There are only twenty, and your father 
is four of them. A bright girl like you 
ought to get onto things better. If you 
want Wilson renominated, and if you 
want a suffrage plank in the platform, 
put the bee on your old man and see 
that he puts it on a half dozen others— 
and it’s done. What kind of a bringing 
up do they give you girls at Radcliffe, 
anyway? Buzzing around a lot of fel- 
lows that wont know they’ve been here 
until they get home and read about it 
in the town paper. The work of this 
convention is being done in your old 
man’s room. It wouldn’t be necessary to 
tell anyone but a college student that.” 

J. found me out and he did not love 
me for it. Clara went to her mother 
with this brand new idea of represent- 
ative government. She and her mother 
had been learning, but it is hard to learn 
fast enough for a national convention if 
you do not start until a couple of weeks 
before it. 

“He always told me,” said Betty, 
“that he never did anything but carry 
out the wishes of the majority. I’m 
beginning to have a doubt. Maybe we 
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have been overlooking something that 
has been right in the house all the time. 
He’s an unimportant looking man, at 
that.” 

“Quite important looking, I should 
say,’ said Clara, “when he dresses for 
the part.” 

“He doesn’t do that more than once 
in three months,” said her mother, “but 
he’s working all the time.” 

It was in consequence of the expanded 
idea the ladies got of J. that he had to 
send for Sam Mutton in a hurry. 

“Sam,” he said, “I know you have 
been useful, but your job’s getting 
harder. Keep my wife and daughter 
busy. Keep them away from me. They 
are getting too wise. They wont let you 
waste your time with the short sports 
any more. You'll have to mix them with 
fast company. Keep them busy. The 
more they talk to Murphy and Tom Tag- 
gart, the less they’ll talk to me. Keep 
them stirring. That’s your jcb. Get out 
and do it.” 

Sam did not look as happy as he 
might, but he was just naturally a squire 
of dames; and while it hurt his ideas 
of importance not to be in the big action 
as a man’s man, it helped his pride to 
be taking two fine women around to the 
headquarters. Betty and Clara were fast 
on the trail of the big fellows and Sam 
hit only the important places. 


E did not have more than the normal 

amount of trouble in organizing the 
convention. I know that a normal 
amount of our trouble would make the 
Republicans think they had another split 
in the party, but they’ve only known 
T. R. We’ve had Bryan. 

In the national committee they had 
the customary Bryan trouble and the 
Mormon trouble, the usual Chicago trou- 
ble and St. Louis trouble and Pennsyl- 
vania trouble. 

Wherever there are forces which make 
for good, there is trouble. But it’s only 
a question of how much time shall be 
allotted the disturbance. The right men 
always are seated, and when that is 
done the convention can go ahead. It 
was done, and the convention went 
ahead. 

McGaffey went on the committee on 
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resolutions. J. gave me the committee 
on credentials, which was a low-down 
trick. We had no interest in any of the 
squabbles which had been threshed out 
in the national committee in making the 
temporary organization, and I did not 
intend to listen to a rehash of them be- 
fore the credentials committee. 

McGaffey had the live one. A resolu- 
tion impresses a good Democrat as the 
most important thing on earth. We are 
a party of theorists. If it were not for 
the flesh-pots, we’d let the Republicans 
do the work and we’d declare the prin- 
ciples. 

All the fun started in McGaffey’s com- 
mittee. Some fellows from Atlantic and 
Pacific coast States started it with a reso- 
lution on national defense. At certain 
points along the coast they have an idea 
that if the shooting starts they'll be the 
first shot up. Also they have heard some- 
thing about indemnities. Consequently 
they are thinking more about defenses 
than folk are in the Mississippi Valley, 
where they feel that if there was a war 
they could read about it in the papers. 

These coast fellows brought in their 
resolution and the rhetoric started. It 
was the only chance for a fight in sight. 
But it was a good chance, and it got so 
hot that McGaffey told J. he thought it 
might cost Wilson his renomination if 
some regular fellows got behind it. 

Betty certainly would have been aston- 
ished if she had known how much J. 
wanted to beat Wilson. He hadn't tried 
because he didn’t think he had a chance, 
Betty and Clara could be for anyone 
they chose, but how J. would have liked 
to cut the supports out from under the 
President if he could have done it! 

McGaffey is an enthusiastic soul, so 
J. didn’t pay much attention to him at 
first. J.’s principle is to let them rave 
when they start raving, but after all, 
what McGaffey was telling him was 
what he wanted to believe—and that’s 
fatal to judgment. J. would have tried 
a year before to organize against Wil- 
son if he had thought there was the 
slightest chance. He had not done so be- 
cause he thought there wasn’t any. He 
took his delegation to St. Louis unin- 
structed but he fully expected to vote it 
for Wilson without a murmur. 
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“All they’ve got to say for Wilson is, 
‘He kept us out of war,’” said J. “That 
begins and ends the argument. It’s a 
perfect cinch. They could beat us in 
their sleep.” 

But McGaffey kept talking, and J. 
wanted to believe it, and finally it be- 
came apparent that it was a very pretty 
fight in the committee, just as McGaffey 
said it was. What the minority, which 
was active and strong, was trying to do 
was to repudiate everything that had 
been put forth as a military principle in 
Washington. 

J. then got to figuring that a good, 
strong man, a sort of T. ‘R. rebuilt on 
Democratic lines and guaranteed not to 
alarm the Germans, might beat Wilson. 
As soon as he got to figuring, he was lost. 
He made up his mind to try it. If 
nothing else came of it, he’d have some 
fun; but the more he thought of it, the 
more he was persuaded that something 
would come of it. 

The fact that he could not lay his 
hands on a good, strong T. R. sort of 
Democrat warranted not to offend the 
Germans did not keep him from hoping 
that one would turn up. He told Mc- 
Gaffey to make ail the trouble he could 
in the committee. That was easy. Mc- 
Gaffey can make a lot and loves to do it. 

It began to leak into the newspapers, 
and McGaffey was the biggest leak, that 
Wilson’s army policy and his Mexican 
policy were endangering his renomina- 
tion; that the party did not dare to go 
to the country again with him as a can- 
didate on a platform containing his 
ideas. 

You know, a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired to nominate in our conventions. 
We give a fight a chance. J. took 
the chance and went to work. He 
and Murphy of New York were 
friends, of course; and Murphy did 
not want Wilson renominated any 
more than J. did, but Murphy had 
given up hope. J. put it back into him. 
Murphy and J. together could do a lot 
in a Democratic convention, and J. knew 
how and where to get i1elp. The trouble 
was that they could not find the right 
man against Wilson. J. thought that 
after all that was a non-essential. The 
main thing was to withdraw something 
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If we had 


This thing is catching on. 


4 _ nade a fight on preparedness a year ago 


Clara was talking to a cave-eyed delegate from 
Arkansas. 


over a third of the convention from Wil- 
son on the first ballot. develop the na- 
tional defense stuff and whistle for a 
Moses. 

Democratic Moseses come out of the 
bullrushes very quickly when they hear 
Pharaoh’s daughter calling. J. thought 
there’d be a rustling in the weeds if 
he made the call loud enough. 

The Wilson end of the convention be- 
gan to get alarmed. and McGaffey had 
considerable trouble in keeping two 
jumps ahead of them in the resolutions 
committee. They were trying to catch 
up with him and the other preparedness 
fellows. 

“T’ll have to go to universal service 
pretty soon,” McGaffey said to J. 
“They already want to build six times 
more battleships than we have navy 
yards to build, and they are trying to 
work back to poor old Garrison’s con- 
tinental army scheme that Wilson left 
out to die in the cold.” 

“Crowd them,” said J. “Crowd them 
and don’t give them time to agree with 
you. Don’t give them time to breathe. 


we could have licked Wilson hands 
down.” 

“T could have told you that,” said 
McGaffey, “but I didn’t know you ever 
wanted anyone to tell you anything.” 

That was true, and J. shut up. 

I was not wildly excited by J.’s at- 
tempt to break that convention up into 
small bits, but I was interested. It was 
a mighty good attempt. I never saw a 
better one. 


SAY “attempt” because of J.’s catfish 

dinner. I believe I mentioned my re- 
spect for the tyranny of incident. It cer- 
tainly was an incident that two St. Louis 
newspaper men found Sam Mutton in 
high estate with Murphy, McNulty, J. 
and that Western man. It may have been 
].’s fate to have taken Mutton to St. 
Louis rather than Angus Buchnell, but 
it was an incident that the reporters 
found Sam eating catfish with Murphy. 
McNulty, J. and the Western fellow. 

Betty and Clara and Sam were round- 
ing up the notabies all this while. Every 
body had to take time and be polite when 
].’s wife and daughter came around, and 
Betty and Clara kept so busy that they 
got a good deal in the newspapers about 
themselves, pictures and interviews. They 
were let in to talk to the resolutions com- 
mittee, and Clara made a speech. Mc- 
Gaffey said it was a good one. The com- 
mittee stopped fighting long enough to 
listen to it and applaud it. Then the 
fighting started again. 

Everywhere Betty and Clara went, 
with Sam as escort, they talked suffrage 
and Wilson. It was all right about suf- 
frage, but the Wilson part of it caused 
some astonishment in fellows who knew 
what J. really was trying to do. 

They came to J. and said it was darned 
strange that his wife and daughter and 
one of his delegates were around boost- 
ing Wilson stuff all over the place, but 
that did not bother J. any so long as 
he had his wife and daughter off him. 
It was not remarkable that Clara did not 
get wise to happenings, but Mrs. Moran 
must have had a long experience im de- 
nial of facts. 

Sam, in spite of his gallantry, com- 
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plained some of his assignment. He 
loved to be with the ladies, he said, but 
they certainly did keep him from his 
drink, and being kept from his drink 
tobbed him of his sleep, because after 
the ladies at last dismissed him from his 
squiredom he was so far behind himself 
that it took all the rest of the night to 
catch up. For two nights, Sam said, he 
had not seen his pillows. 

They were. however, he thought, hav- 
ing considerable success. McGaffey had 
supported the suffrage resolution in com- 
mittee and they were told that it had 
more than a fair chance of, success. Mc- 
Gaffey told them that President Wilson 
was for the resolution. Sam _ himself 
had had a telegram from the President, 
which he was not at liberty to use, in- 
dorsing it. McGaffey had not asked 
to see the telegram. He had written it. 
In their advocaey of the President they 
had found things even more encouraging. 
They had had a particularly encouraging 
talk with Mr. Murphy of New York. 
Clara thought him a much maligned 
man. His sentiments were noble and he 
saw no reason to think that the Pres- 
ident’s renomination could be doubted 
for an instant. 

This gave considerable joy to J., but 
it was, as I have said, purchased at the 
expense of some of Sam’s comforts. 
Sam’s importance did not suffer, how- 
ever. To be seen constantly running 
around with the wife and daughter of 
J. did not make Sam any the less of a 
political personage. 

Finally the resolutions committee got 
rid of the preparedness proposition on 
the grand old compromise of words. Mc- 
Gaffey could not keep them away from 
rhetoric any longer, and the factions 
found that they could agree perfectly in 
saying something that none of them 
meant so long as the saying did not have 
a blueprint attached to it. 

The resolutions came in, and if any- 
one likes ambiguous and glorified.rhet- 
oric he can have it in what we said 
about national defense. It meant every- 
thing and it meant nothing, but it meant 
this—that J.’s fight on Wilson was down 
to brass tacks. The convention was or- 
ganized, it had adopted its platform and 
it was ready to nominate. 
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ETTY, Clara and their suffrage 

friends could not find anything about 
suffrage in the resolutions. After the 
gallant fight they had been making they 
thought they ought to have won. When 
they checked up what they had been told 
by members of the resolutions committee 
with the acts of that committee, they 
couldn’t understand it, and they carried 
their troubles to J. just at the time when 
he was putting in his best licks to lick 
Wilson. 
J. lied to them and told them that 
there was always a chance to have the 
platform questions reopened before the 
convention closed and if they wanted 
action to get busy again. Poor Sam, who 
thought that he was done and could 
either stand at a bar or sit in the con- 
vention, found that his assignment was 
renewed. 

“Keep these dames busy,” 
“Rustle them around some more. 
them off me.” 

Sam went to work again. He certainly 
hated to do it but he went to work again. 
The ladies kept him digging up this fel- 
low and that fellow, and if you were 
active yourself you could see him bus- 
tling down the aisles of the convention 
hall, buzzing fellows in the delegations, 
scooting about the hotels, getting men 
out of committees and everywhere busy 
as a coot. 

The work J. had to do was enough 
to inspire anyone with respect for the 
enterprise and grit of the man attempt- 
ing it. Here was a convention with only 
one candidate and no organization what- 
ever in opposition to him. J. was trying 
for a Napoleonic surprise that would 
astonish the nation. 

What he had to do was first to or- 
ganize something over a third of the 
delegates, the uninstructed, the equivo- 
cally instructed and the fellows who 
dared to break instructions. They had 
to be organized to withhold their votes 
and to cause a failure to nominate on the 
first ballot: J. did not hope te have a 
candidate for them right away. All he 
could do at the outset was to create an 
opportunity for a candidate. If he suc- 
ceeded, he would have the convention in 
a deadlock. 

If he did this, he knew he would cre- 


said J. 


Keep 
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ate an excitement such as you seldom 
see in a convention hall, and when the 
right moment had come for the highest 
dramatic effect upon the mass of people 
under the convention roof, J. intended to 
produce a human dynamo of eloquence: 
and it was not to be Sam Mutton—some 
one like Burke Cochran, who would 
trumpet out an alarm to a sleeping na- 
tion and call its men to the walls. J. 
was going to make Bryan’s “Cross of 
Gold” stuff sound like a lullaby. 

It was a large order, as I remarked 
to J., but he said that if he got that 
convention on edge, with its nerves tin- 
gling and with each individual in it sub- 
merged in mass consciousness and held 
by mass emotions, the appeal to reason 
and call to arms would turn it and the 
whole nation just naturally upside down. 
And yet some folk think J. is a low- 
brow. If he isn’t Napoleon he is at 
least David Belasco. 

By the time he had produced his ‘hec- 
essary situation, Ire hoped he would have 
his necessary candidate, and he thought 
that if he started a tide of emotionalism 
the Wilson people would be swept away 
and never would get to their feet again. 


What J. and Murphy needed immedi- 
ately was delay. ‘They had things fixed 


for that. We started in to nominate on 
Friday night at eight o’clock with the 
usual speeches. Even without opposition 
it takes us at least five hours to nominate, 
so if J. had not been on the job there 
would have been no danger of a Friday 
nomination. Every minute a patriot was 
speaking, except about once every half- 
hour when the patriots got together and 
organized a demonstration, parading 
through the a:sles with standards and 
flags. 

The night was hot. When the session 
began, the mass in the hall, a mass that 
carpeted and papered it, was black with 
white spots. The white spots were faces. 
In less than twenty minutes it was all 
white. Coats and vests were off. The 
gallus boys had their suspenders down 
and their collars off. It grew hotter 
and hotter; the mass, with fans moving, 
looked like a great bird colony, aflutter. 

The tension was as great as the heat. 
It was known generally that a powerfully 
directed revolt was about to break into 
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the open. The Wilson men knew about 
it, and from being nervous they came 
to be desperate. 

J. knew that without making an effort 
he could carry that session through at 
least ten or twelve hours of speeches. 
With delay would come more nervous- 
ness. Mass nervousness, which produces 
panic, was what he wanted. A number 
of big delegations, like that of New York 
and ours, had only skeleton formations 
in the hall—a few men in the section of 
seats. That was ominous. 


THEN the first few delegations had 
voted, after several hours of ora- 
tory, it was apparent that the scheme 
was working. The delegations were not 
voting their full strength for Wilson. 
J.’s rebels already were pulling off. 
When the first full delegation passed 
the roll-call, there was bound to be a 
spasm in the hall. 

There was. Ours was the first to 
pass. It was with explanations that we 
wished merely to be passed temporarily. 
You could see the convention quiv- 
ering. New York was in caucus. So 
were our fellows. There were bolters 
everywhere. J. was prepared to turn 
that convention on its head, introduce 
his spellbinder, repudiate the platform, 
adopt what Sam Mutton would call some 
“ringing Americanisms” and give an as- 
tonished nation something to read in the 
papers. 

When our delegation passed its vote, 
even Clara got wise. She and her mother 
had seats on the platform. Part of the 
time they were there and part of the time 
they were in the corridors sending poor 
tired Sam Mutton to round up a mess 
of fellows for the reconsideration of the 
platform, which the mendacious J. had 
told them was possible. They certainly 
did want that suffrage resolution. 

When our delegation passed its vote, 
Betty understood, for the first time, that 
something was going on and that J. was 
behind the something. I was on the 
platform with Betty and Clara at the 
time. 

“There’s something funny here,” said 
Betty. “Maltby of Louisiana told me 
awhile ago he heard that there was a 
scheme up to beat Wilson. I thought 
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it was too ridiculous to pay any attention 
to it, but J.’s fellows and Murphy’s fel- 
lows are not in their seats, and anyone 
can see that something’s up. They’re 
trying to find another candidate.” 

“Another candidate would mean an- 
other platform,” I suggested. 

“It would be perfectly infamous,” 
said Clara. “Mr. Mutton, will you please 
go and see Father and see Mr. Murphy 
and tell them we want to see them at 
once? I’m going to find out about this 
thing.” 

Poor Sam trotted off. With his hat 
and his deportment and his acquaint- 
ance he could go almost anywhere. 

Here is where I emphasize the value 
of incident. The press stands were fully 
wise to the last hour attempt to beat 
Wilson. One of the St. Louis reporters 
who had seen Sam eating catfish with 
Murphy, McNulty, Jr., and the Western 
fellow, also saw him leave Mrs. Moran 
and Clara, and followed him. He saw 
him go to our headquarters, where J. 
had our fellows held together. He saw 
him go from there to the New York 
delegation. 


Sam was not in either place very long_ 


—just about long enough to be told to 
beat it—but he looked like the most im- 
portant thing in the world as he came 
out. 

“Mr. Mutton,” said the re- 
porter, “I’m from The St. Louis 
Republic. Have they come to any 
decision ?” 

“Decision as to what?” asked 


Sam. 
“As to a candidate,” said the re- 
porter. ° 


About the only person anywhere 
near the convention who did not 
know what was going on was Sam, 
but the fact that Sam did not know 
a thing never kept him from being 
full of information. It compro- 
mised his dignity to be ignorant, 
and the last thing Sam ever com- 
promised was his dignity. When 
the reporter asked him, he looked 
like news from the front. 

“They have,” he said. 

“Who is it?” the reporter asked. 

“Wilson,” said Sam, who had 
not heard of anyone else. 
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S the situation then stood, the con 
vention had been in session nine 
hours. Any other body of men would 
have worn themselves out with the noise 
they had been making, but we Jeffer 
sonians were just getting started. A 
panicky state had been reached—but the 
stampede might be in either direction, 
either back to Wilson or away from him 
The revolt was a serious thing if it did 
not succeed. The rebels would not be 
hanged, drawn and quartered, but the 
weak ones certainly would catch it if 
they got out in the open and then the 
scheme failed. 

Of course it meant nothing to J. and 
Murphy and their kind, but the little 
fellows and the men who could be 
thrown out of control of a State by a 
subsequent distribution of post offices 
and internal revenue collectors were 
simply up against it. 

If they bolted and things went right. 
their fortunes were made. If they 
bolted and things went wrong, they 
were done for—done for good and all 
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“Wilson,” said Sam, who had not heard of any 


one else. 








SAM MUTTON, KING MAKER 


Missouri was a hesitating and needed 
delegation. The chairman would have 
given a thousand dollars cash for a good 
hunch. The hunch he had was to play 
in with the bolters. Missouri was on the 
call and a native son was making each 
star in the flag look like a dozen in a 
spasmodic effort to delay the thing and 
give the boss a chance to get his head 
back on straight, when The Republic re- 
porter, fresh from Sam Mutton, who had 
been fresh from Murphy and J., came 
hurriedly to the boss. 

“Moran and Murphy iave come in,” 
said the reporter. 

“How do you know? asked the boss. 

“It’s just been anncunced,” said the 
reporter. “I’ve just come from their 
headquarters.” 

In the Missouri man’s state of mind, 
there was nothing further needed. He 
pulled his orator down by the coat-tails 
and voted the Missouri delegation for 
Wilson so thoroughly, happily and en- 
thusiastically that it was ten minutes 
thereafter before the Wilson men 
stopped cheering to take breath. 

The weak sisters in the revolt were 
knocked cold. The fear was contagious. 
Murphy got his fellows into the con- 
vention hall just in time to vote for 
Wilson. He did it without a speech 
and without a quiver. 

J. got his fellows in and asked that 
the delegation’s vote, temporarily passed, 
be taken. It was for Wilson. You bet 
your life it was for Wilson. 

“Well,” said McGafiey to J., the next 
day, “you certainly showed your com- 
mon sense when you brought Sam to this 
convention.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been Sam it would have 
been something else,” said J. 

“That’s a poor alibi,” said McGaffey. 

“No, I mean it,” said J. “It was a 
good effort but it wasn’t carded. That 
was all.” . 

“The fun of it is,” I said, “that they 
had just found their candidate when 
Sam and Missouri spilled the beans. 
The more fun is that he was as plain as 
day all the time.” 

“And who was this phenomenon?” 
asked McGaffey. 

“Garrison, of course,” I said. 
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BETTY and Clara came into the room 
while we were holding the coroner's 
inquest. 

“I’ve been looking for you, J.,” said 
Betty. “You disappeared off the earth 
this morning.” 

“Being a lady, you probably did not go 
into enough barrooms,” said McGaffey. 

“T guess it’s just as well we didn’t 
see you after the convention adjourned,” 
said Clara. 

“IT admit I was startled and shocked 
for the first time,” said Betty. “It 
would take a good deal to shake my 
confidence in J., but it was pretty nearly 
shaken last night. That horrible story 
about cutting out from under Wilson 
and all the strange circumstances.” 

J. was whittling tmhatches. I men- 
tioned his little habit in the beginning. 
It looked now as if he were going to 
whittle one for five minutes, 

“So it was a good thing,” 
“that we saw Mr. 
found you.” 

“What did Sam say?” J. asked. 

“He admitted that Murphy had tried 
at the last minute to beat Wilson,” said 
Betty, “but that you had stood out, and 
that at the critical moment you had sent 
him to say that the candidate was Wil- 
son, and that broke the bolt just when 
Missouri was hesitating.” 

“Sam ought not to talk so much,” 
said J. “I'll have to speak to him about 
it. I wonder where he’s been since six 
o'clock and who’s been talking to him.” 

“Never mind Mr. Mutton,” said Clara. 
“You ought to talk more to us and then 
we shouldn’t come so nearly misjudging 
you. As it is you're all right. We're 
proud of you.” 

Betty took him by the hand and Clara 
gave him a little kiss on his dome. 

“That’s all right,” he said. ‘Run 
along now and I'll be with you soon.” 

The ladies breezed out laughing. 

“McGaffey,” said J., “I want you to 
find Sam Mutton and tell him to have 
his wife come on and then both of them 
go out to California and take a month’s 
vacation on me. But tell him not to come 
near me. I’m grateful to him, but I’m 
afraid the sight of him would be too 
much for me for a couple weeks.” 


said Clara, 
Mutton before we 








AMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 
writes, in this 
novel of the 
North, of a new 
kind of hero, a 
monstrous griz- 
zly_ bear. 

Thor is overlord of 
a stretch of the high 
Canadian Rockies. 
One lovely June day 
he comes, like some 
feudal lord of old, 
down into the valleys 
to plunder. Eating is 
his sole business of 
the summer—so that 
he may lay up a 
store of fat to last 
through his long win- 
ter sleep. He digs up 
his favorite tidbit, a 
gopher, for his heavy 
course and steals a 
heap of ground-nuts 
from a rock rabbit for 
his dessert. He 1s 
happy and_ content. 
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get Thor, when they 
measure his _ tracks 
with a pocket tape. 

“Fifteen and a quar- 
ter inches,” he cries 
exultantly. “The big 
gest grizzly ever 
killed in British Co 
lumbia measured four 
teen and a half.” 

The next day Thor 
comes on a stray cub 
black bear. Muskwa, 
the cub, licks Thor’s 
wounds, and so the 
great beast allows the 
baby to follow him. 

Muskwa now gets 
his first lesson in big 
game killing. Thor 
stalks a young cari 
bou, disembowels it 
with one stroke of 
his sharp-toed foot 
and the two feast till 
Muskwa is as wide as 
he is long. 

When Thor and 
Muskwa go back to 








Other bears roam his 
mountains, as do bighorn sheep and 
lesser animals. He lives and lets live. 
He fights only when his rights are dis- 
puted and kills only when he wants food. 
‘Let me alone,” is his philosophy of life. 
Then suddenly out of the south comes 
destruction to the harmony of his days. 


= LANGDON, a writer, is exploring. 
He has with him Bruce Otto, a moun- 
taineer. They enter one of Thor’s 
valleys and take a look around with their 
field glasses. 

“I see three caribou up the valley,” 
says Otto. 

“I see a bighorn looking down from 
the peak of that first mountain to the 
right,” comments Langdon. 

“And I see a grizzly as big as a house 
just beyond the ravine over there,” says 
Otto again. 

Langdon turns his glass to follow 
Otto’s. “Gee,” he cries. “We'll camp here 
till we get him if it takes all summer.” 

Langdon climbs the slope. So Thor 
sees his first man. He is not afraid and 
he is not angry. His great lungs fill 
with the hot smell of man. He turns 
away in disgust, and speeds with a ball- 
like motion. Langdon shoots. Otto 
joins him. All at once there is a hot 
pain in Thor’s shoulder. He turns and 
roars defiance. Another whiplash of 
fire sears his gigantic back, and he 
breaks for a divide over which he 
plunges out of rifle-shot. 

The great beast’s hurts are more pain- 
ful than serious. The bone has not been 
touched. So he makes for a ravine and 
his doctor, a clay wallow. He spends 
half the night in the clay bath and then 
toils up the ravine. 

Langdon is the more determined to 


breakfast on their 
caribou, they find a black bear there be 
fore them. Thor orders him away. But 
the black is defiant. Thor gives battle; 
after a fierce struggle, he gets a death 
grip on the black’s nose, and the fight 
is ended. 

“My God!” cries Langdon, who is 
watching through a glass two miles away 

“Come on,” calls Bruce. “If we hustle 
we can get him.” But by the time they 
arrive on the bloody, hide-strewn battle- 
field, Thor is leading Muskwa over a 
steep sheep-trail into the next valley. 

The next few days develop Muskwa’s 
world knowledge fast. Twice to his 
amazement he sees Thor meet bears and 
give no fight. The first meeting of that 
kind shows the bear regard for old age. 
Thor has just thrown several trout up on 
the bank for a feast when a toothless old 
bear happens along and is allowed to eat 
his fill undisturbed. The second meeting 
is with a female bear, Thor’s yearly mate 
And then an experience, new and terrible 
to both, comes with the advent of Lang 
don’s Airedales. Muskwa crawls into a 
crevice of rock while Thor gives fight 
He mangles several of the pack and 
draws the rest over a divide and out of 
gunshot with him. 

Langdon and Otto capture Muskwa, 
and Langdon tames him by feeding him 
condensed milk and honey. Both enjoy 
the cub’s antics and make the five dogs, 
the only ones to return from the battle 
with Thor, let their new pet alone. Lang 
don has hurt his knee and rests a few 
days. He goes for a ramble one after 
noon and breaks his rifle. He sits on 
a ledge of rock to admire the scenery. 
Suddenly he turns and sees the gigantic 
form of Thor standing not fifteen feet 
from him, barring the way. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


BROKEN, 

choking breath—a stifled 
sound that was scarcely a cry 
———— —was all that. came from 
Langdon’s lips as he saw the monstrous 
grizzly looking at him. In the ten sec- 
onds that followed he lived hours. 

His first thought was that he was 
powerless—utterly powerless. He could 
not even run, for the rock wall was be- 
hind him; he could not fling himself 
valley-ward, for there was a sheer fall 
of a hundred feet on that side. He was 
face to face with death, a death as terri- 
ble as that which had overtaken the 
dogs. 

And yet in these last moments he did 
not lose himself in terror. He noted even 
the redness in the avenging grizzly’s 
eyes. He saw the naked sear along Thor’s 
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back where one of his bul- 
lets had plowed ; he saw the 
bare spot where another 
of his bullets had torn its way through 
Thor’s fore-shoulder. And he believed, 
as he observed these things, that Thor 
had deliberately trailed him, that the 
bear had followed him along the ledge 
and had cornered him here that it might 
repay in full measure what had been in- 
flicted by the man. 

Thor advanced—just one step; and 
then in that slow, graceful movement, 
reared himself to full height. Langdon, 
even then, thought that he was magnifi- 
cent. On his part, the man did not 
move; he looked steadily up at Thor, 
and he made up his mind what to 
do when the great beast lunged forward. 
He would fling himself over the edge. 
Down below, there was one chance in a 
thousand for life. There might be a 
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ledge or a projecting spur to catch him. 

And Thor! 

Suddenly — unexpectedly — he had 
come upon man! This was the creature 
that had hunted him; this was the 
creature that had hurt him—and it was 
so near that he could reach out with his 
paw and crush it! And how weak and 
white and shrinking it looked now! 
Where was its strange thunder? Where 
was its burning lightning? Why did it 
make no sound? 

Even a dog would have done more 
than this creature, for the dog would 
have shown its fangs; it would have 
snarled, it would have fought. But this 
thing that was man did nothing! And 
a great, slow doubt swept through 
Thor’s massive head. Was it really this 
shrinking, harmless, terrified thing that 
had hurt him? He smelled the man- 
smell. It was thick. And yet this time 
there came with it no hurt. 

And then, slowly again, Thor came 
down to all fours. Steadily he looked at 
the man. 

Had Langdon moved then, he would 
have died. But Thor was not, like man, 
a murderer. For another half minute he 
waited for a hurt, for some sign of 
menace. Neither came, and he was puz- 
zled. His nose swept the ground, and 
Langdon saw the dust rise where the 
grizzly’s hot breath stirred it. And after 
that, for another long and terrible thirty 
seconds, the bear and the man looked at 
each other. 

Then very slowly—and doubtfully— 
Thor half turned. He growled. His 
lips drew partly back. Yet he saw no 
reason to fight, for that shrinking, 
white-faced pigmy crouching on. the 
rock made no movement to offer him 
battle. He saw that he could not go on, 
for the ledge was blocked by the moun- 
tain wall. Had there been a trail, ‘the 
story might have been different for 
Langdon. As it was, Thor disappeared 
slowly in the direction from which he 
had come, his great head hung low, his 
long claws sounding their click-click- 
click like ivory castanets as he went. 


Net until then did it seem to Langdon 
that he breathed again, and that his 


heart resumed its beating. He gave a 
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great sobbing gasp. He rose to his feet, 
and his legs seemed weak. He waited— 
one minute, two, three ; and then he stole 
cautiously to the twist in the ledge 
around which Thor had gone. 

The rocks were clear, and he began to 
retrace his own steps toward the 
meadowy break, watching and listening, 
and still clutching the broken parts of 
his rifle. When he came to the edge of 
the plain, he dropped down behind a 
huge boulder. 

Three hundred yards away Thor was 
ambling slowly over the crest of the dip 
toward the eastward valley. Not until 
the bear reappeared on the farther ridge 
of the hollow, and then vanished again, 
did Langdon follow. 

When he reached the slope on which 
he had hobbled his horse, Thor was no 
longer in sight. The horse was where he 
had left it. Not until he was in the 
saddle did Langdon feel that he was 
completely safe. Then he laughed, a 
nervous, broken, joyous sort of laugh, 
and as he scanned the valley he filled 
his pipe with fresh tobacco. 

“You great big god of a bear!” he 
whispered, and every fiber in him was 
trembling in a wonderful excitement as 
he found voice for the first time. “You 
—you monster. with a heart bigger than 
man!” And then he added, under his 
breath: “If I’d cornered you like that, 
I’d have killed you! And you! You 
carnered me, and let me live!” 

He rode toward camp, and as he went 
he knew that this day had given the 
final touch to the big change that had 
been working in him. He had met the 
King of the Mountains; he had stood 
face to face with death, and in the last 
moment the four-footed thing he had 
hunted and maimed had been merciful. 
He believed that Bruce would not underf- 
stand, that Bruce could not understand ; 
but unto himself the day and the hour 
had brought its meaning in a way that 
he would not forget so long as he lived, 
and he knew that hereafter and for all 
time he would not again hunt the life of 
Thor, or the lives of any of his kind. 


ANGDON reached the camp and 
prepared himself some dinner, and 
as he ate this, with Muskwa for com- 
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pany, he made new plans for the days 
and weeks that were to follow. He 
would send Bruce back to overtake Me- 
toosin the next day, and they would no 
longer hunt the big grizzly. They would 
go on to the Skeena and possibly even 
up to the edge of the Yukon, and then 
swing eastward into the caribou country 
some time ‘early in September, hitting 
back toward civilization on the prairie 
side of the Rockies. He would take 
Muskwa with them. Back in the land 
of men and cities they would be great 
friends. It did not occur to him just 
then what this would mean for Muskwa. 

It was two o’clock, and he was still 
dreaming of new and unknown trails 
into the North, when a sound came to 
rouse and disturb him. For a few min- 
utes he paid no attention to it, for it 
seemed to be only a part of the droning 
murmur of the valley. But slowly and 
steadily it rose above this, and at last 
he got up from where he was lying with 
his back to a tree and walked out from 
the timber, where he could hear more 
plainly. 

Muskwa followed him, and when 
Langdon stopped, the tan-faced cub also 
stopped. His little ears shot out in- 
quisitively. He turned his head to the 
north. From that direction the sound 
was coming. 

In another moment Langdon had 
recognized it, and yet even then he told 
himself that his ears must be playing 
him false. It could not be the barking 
of dogs! By this time Bruce and Me- 
toosin were far to the south with the 
pack; at least Metoosin should be, and 
Bruce was on his return to the camp! 
Quickly the sound grew more distinct, 
and at last he knew that he could not be 
mistaken. The dogs were coming up the 
valley. Something had turned Bruce and 
Metoosin northward instead of into the 
south. And the pack was giving tongue 
—that fierce, heated baying which told 
him they were again on the fresh spoor 
of game. A sudden thrill shot through 
him. There could be but one living thing 
in the length and breadth of the valley 
that Bruce would set the dogs after, and 
that was the big grizzly! 

For a few moments longer Langdon 
stood and listened. Then he hurried 
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back to camp, tied Muskwa to his tree, 
armed himself with another rifle and re- 
saddled his horse. Five minutes later 
he was riding swiftly in the direction of 
the range where a short time before Thor 
had given him his life. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOR heard the dogs when they were 

a mile away. There were two rea- 
sons why he was even less in a mood to 
run from them now than a few days 
before. Of the dogs alone he had no 
more fear than if they had been so many 
badgers, or so many whistlers piping at 
him from the rocks. He had found them 
all mouth and little fang, and easy to 
kill. It was what followed close after 
them that disturbed him. But to-day he 
had stood face to face with the thing 
that had brought the strange scent into 
his valleys, and it had not offered to hurt 
him, and he had refused to kill it. Be- 
sides, he was again seeking Iskwao, the 
she-bear, and man is not the only animal 
that will risk his life for love. 

After killing his last dog at dusk of 
that fatal day when they had pursued 
him over_the mountain, Thor had done 
just what Bruce thought that he would 
do: instead of continuing southward he 
had made a wide detour toward the 
north; and the third night after the 
fight and the loss of Muskwa he found 
Iskwao again. In the twilight of that 
same evening Pipoonaskoos had died, 
and Thor had heard the sharp cracking 
of Bruce’s automatic. All that night and 
the next day and the night that followed 
he spent with Iskwao, and then he left 
her once more. A third time he was 
seeking her when he found Langdon in 
the trap on the ledge, and he had not 
yet got wind of her when he first heard 
the ‘baying of the dogs on his trail. 

He was traveling southward, which 
brought him nearer the hunters’ camp. 
He was keeping to the high slopes, where 
there were little dips and meadows, 
broken by patches of shale, deep coulees 
and occasionally wild upheavals of rock. 
He was keeping the wind straight ahead 
so that he would not fail to catch the 
smell of Iskwao when he came near 
her, and with the baying of the dogs he 











Thor turned, his fangs gleaming under drawn lips, and his defiance rolling back upon his enemies in low thunder. 


caught no scent of the pursuing beasts, 
or of the two men who were riding be- 
hind them. 

At another time he would have played 
his favorite trick of detouring so that the 
danger would be ahead of him, with the 


wind in his favor. Caution had now 
become secondary to his desire to find 
his mate. The dogs were less than half 


a mile away when he stopped suddenly, 
sniffed the air for a moment, and then 
went on swiftly until he was halted by a 
narrow ravine. 

Up that ravine Iskwao was coming 
from a dip lower down the mountain, 
and she was running. The yelping of 
the pack was fierce and close when ‘Thor 
scrambled down in time to meet her as 
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she rushed upward. Iskwao paused for 
a single moment, smelled noses with 
Thor and then went on, her ears laid 
back flat and sullen and her throat filled 
with growling menace. 

Thor followed her, and he also 
growled. He knew that his mate was 
fleeing from the dogs, and again that 
deadly and slowly increasing wrath 
swept through him as he climbed after 
her higher up the mountain. 

In such an hour as this Thor was at 
his worst. He was a fighter when pur- 
sued as the dogs had pursued him a week 
before—but he was a demen, terrible 
and without mercy, when danger 
threatened his mate. 

He fell farther and farther behind 
Iskwao, and twice he turned, his fangs 
gleaming under drawn lips, and his de- 
fiance rolling back upon his enemies in 
low thunder. 

When he came up out of the coulee 
he was in the shadow of the peak, and 
Iskwao had already disappeared in her 
skyward scramble. Where she had gone 
was a wild chaos of rock-slide and the 
piled-up débris of fallen and shattered 
masses of sandstone crag. The skyline 
was not more than three hundred yards 
above him. He looked up. Iskwao was 
among the rocks, and here was the place 
to fight. The dogs were close upon him 
now. They were coming up the last 
stretch of the coulee, baying loudly. 
Thor turned about and waited for them. 


ALF a mile to the south, looking 

through his glasses, Langdon saw 
Thor, and at almost the same instant the 
dogs appeared over the edge of the 
coulee. He had ridden half-way up the 
mountain; from that point he had 
climbed higher, and was following a 
well-beaten sheep trail at about the same 
altitude as Thor. From where he stood 
the valley lay under his glasses for miles. 
He did not have far to look to discover 
Bruce and the Indian. They were dis- 
mounting at the foot of the coulee, and 
as he gazed they ran quickly into it and 
disappeared. 

Again Langdon swung back to Thor. 
The dogs were holding him now, and he 
knew there was no chance of the grizzly’s 
killing them in that open space. Then he 
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saw movement among the rocks higher 
up, and a low cry of understanding 
broke from his lips as he made out 
Iskwao climbing steadily toward the 
ragged peak. He knew that this second 
bear was a female. The big grizzly— 
her mate—had stopped to fight. And 
there was no hope for him if the dogs 
succeeded in holding him for a matter 
of ten or fifteen minutes. Bruce and 
Metoosin would appear in that time over 
the rim of the coulee at a range of less 
than a hundred yards! 

Langdon thrust his binoculars in their 
case and started at a run along the sheep 
trail. For two hundred yards his prog: 
ress was easy, and then the trail broke 
into a thousand individual tracks on a 
slope of soft and slippery shale, and 
jt took him five minutes to make the next 
fifty yards. 

The trail hardened again. He ran on 
pantingly, and for another five minutes 
the shoulder of a ridge hid Thor and 
the dogs from him. When he came over 
that ridge and ran fifty yards down the 
farther side of it, he stopped short. Fur- 
ther progress was barred by a steep 
ravine. He was five hundred yards from 
where Thor stood with his back to the 
rocks and his huge head to the pack. 

Even as he looked, struggling to get 
breath enough to shout, Langdon ex- 
pected to see Bruce and Metoosin appear 
out of the coulee. It flashed upon him 
then that even if he could make them 
hear it would be impossible for them to 
understand him. Bruce would not guess 
that he wanted to spare the beast they 
had been hunting for almost two weeks 


HOR had rushed the dogs a full 

twenty yards toward the coulee when 
Langdon dropped quickly behind a rock. 
There was only one way of saving Thor 
now, if he was not too late. The pack 
had retreated a few yards down the 
slope, and he aimed at the pack. One 
thought only filled his brain—he must 
sacrifice his dogs or let Thor die. And 
that day Thor had given him his life! 

There was no hesitation as he pressed 
the trigger. It was a long shot, and the 
first bullet threw up a cloud of dust 
fifty feet short of the Airedales. He fired 
again, and missed. The third time his 
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rifle cracked there answered it a sharp 
velp of pain which Langdon himself did 
not hear. One of the dogs rolled over 
and over down the slope. 

The reports of the shots alone had not 
stirred Thor, but now when he saw one 
of his enemies crumple up and go roll- 
ing down the mountain he turned slowly 
toward the safety of the rocks. A fourth 
and then a fifth shot followed, and at 
the fifth the yelping dogs dropped back 
toward the coulee, one of them limping 
with a shattered forefoot. 

Langdon sprang upon the boulder 
over which he had rested his gun, and 
his eyes caught the sky-line. ‘Iskwao laid 
just reached the top. She paused for a 
moment and looked down. Then she dis- 
appeared. 

Thor was now hidden among the 
boulders and broken masses of sand- 
stone, following her trail. Within two 
minutes after the grizzly disappeared, 
Bruce and Metoosin scrambled up over 
the edge of the coulee. From where they 
stood, even the sky-line was within fairly 
good shooting distance, and Langdon 
suddenly began shouting excitedly, wav- 
ing his arms and pointing downward. 

Bruce and Metoosin were caught by 
his ruse, in spite of the fact that the dogs 
were again giving fierce tongue close to 
the rocks among which Thor had gone. 
They believed that from where he stood 
Langdon could see the progress of the 
bear, and that it was running toward the 
valley. Not until they were another 
hundred yards down the slope did they 
stop and look back at Langdon to get 
further directions. From his rock Lang- 
don was pointing to the sky-line. 

Thor was just going over. He paused 
for a moment, as Iskwao had stopped, 
and took one last look at man. 

And Langdon, as he saw the last of 
him, waved his hat and shouted, “Good 
luck to you, old man—good luck!” 


CHAPTER XX 


HAT night Langdon and Bruce made 
their new plans, while Metoosin sat 
aloof, smoking in stolid silence, and gaz- 
ing now and then at Langdon as if he 
could not yet bring himself to the point 
of believing what had happened that 
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afternoon. Thereafter through many 
moons Metoosin would never forget to 
relate to his children and his grand- 
children and his friends of the tepee 
tribes how he had once hunted with a 
white man who had shot his own dogs 
to save the life of a grizzly bear. Lang- 
don was no longer the same old Langdon 
to him, and after this hunt Metoosin 
knew that he would never hunt with 
him again.. For Langdon was keskwao 
now. Something had gone wrong in his 
head. The Great Spirit had taken away 
his heart and had given it to a grizzly 
bear, and over his pipe Metoosin 
watched him cautiously. This suspicion 
was confirmed when he saw Bruce and 
Langdon making a cage out of a cow- 
hide pannier and realized that the cub 
was to accompany them on their long 
journey. There was no doubt in his 
mind now. Langdon was “queer,” and 
to an Indian that sort of queerness 
boded no good to man. 

The next morning at sunrise the out- 
fit was ready for its tong trail into the 
Northland. Bruce and Langdon led the 
way up the slope and over the divide 
into the valley where they had first en- 
countered Thor, the train filing pic- 
turesquely behind them, with Metoosin 
bringing up the rear. In his cowhide 
pannier rode Muskwa. 

Langdon was satisfied and happy. 

“It was the best hunt of my life,” 
he said to Bruce. “I’ll never be sorry 
we let him live.” 

“You’re the doctor,” said Bruce rather 
irreverently. “If I had my way about 
it, his hide would be back there on 
Dishpan. Almost any tourist down on 
the line of rail would jump for it at 
a hundred dollars.” 

“He’s worth several thousand to me 
alive,” replied Langdon, with which 
enigmatic retort he dropped behirid to 
see how Muskwa was riding. 

The cub was rolling and pitching 
about in his pannier like a raw amateur 
in a hookah on an elephant’s back, and 
after contemplating him for a few mo- 
ments Langdon caught up with Bruce 
again. 

Half a dozen times during the next 
two or three hours he visited Muskwa, 
and each time that he returned to Bruce 
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he was quieter, as if debating something 
with himself. 

It was nine o’clock when they came 
to what was undoubtedly the end of 
Thor’s valley. A mountain rose up 
squarely in the face of it, and the 
stream they were following swung 
sharply to the westward into a narrow 
canon. On the east rose a green and 
undulating slope up which the horses 
could easily travel, and which would 
take the outfit into a new valley in the 


he looked the last droning music - of 
Thor’s world. It struck him in a curious 
way as a sort of anthem, a hymnal re- 
joicing that he was going, and that he 
was leaving things as they were before 
he came. And yet, was he leaving things 
as they had been? Did his ears not catch 
in that music of the mountains some- 
thing of sadness, of grief, of plaintive 
prayer? 

And again, close to him, Muskwa 
whimpered softly. 








He dismounted, and for ten minutes he played with Muskwa. 


direction of the Driftwood. This course 
Bruce decided to pursue. 

Halfway up the slope they stopped 
to give the horses a breathing spell. In 
his cowhide prison Muskwa whimpered 
pleadingly. Langdon heard, but he 
seemed to pay no attention. He was 
looking steadily back into the-valley. It 
was glorious in the morning sun. He 
could see the peaks under which lay the 
cool, dark lake in which Thor had 
fished; for miles the slopes were like 
green velvet, and there came to him as 


Then Langdon turned to Bruce. 

“It’s settled,” he said, and his words 
had a decisive ring in them. “I’ve been 
trying to make up my mind all the morn- 
ing, and it’s made up now. You and 
Metoosin go on when the horses get their 
wind. I’m going to ride down there a 
mile or so and free the cub where he'll 
find his way back home!” 

He did not wait for arguments or re- 
marks, and Bruce made none. Langdon 
took Muskwa in his arms and rode back 
into the south. 
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A MILE up the valley Langdon came 

to a wide, open meadow dotted with 
clumps of spruce and willows and 
sweet with the perfume of flowers. 
Here he dismounted, and for ten min- 
utes he played with Muskwa. From his 
pocket he drew forth a small paper bag 
and fed the cub its last sugar. A thick 
lump grew in his throat as Muskwa’s 
soft little nose muzzled the palm of his 
hand, and when at last he jumped up 
and sprang into his saddle there was a 
mist in his eyes. He tried to laugh. 
Perhaps he was weak. But he loved 
Muskwa, and he knew that he was leav- 
ing more than a human friend in this 
mountain valley. 

“Good-by, old fellow,” he said, and 
his voice was choking. ‘“Good-by, little 
Spitfire! Mebby some day I'll come 
back and see you, and you'll be a big, 
fierce bear—but I wont shoot—never— 
never—” 

He rode fast into the north. Three 
hundred yards away he turned his head 
and looked back. Muskwa was follow- 
ing, but losing ground. Langdon waved 
his hand. ° 

“Good-by!” he called through the 
lump in his throat. “Good-by!” 

Half an hour later he looked down 
from the top of the slope through his 
glasses. He saw Muskwa, a black dot. 
The cub had stopped and was waiting 
confidently for him to return. 

And trying to laugh again, but failing 
dismally, Langdon rode over the divide 
and out of Muskwa’s life. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OR a good half mile Muskwa fol- 

lowed over the trail of Langdon. 
He ran at first; then he walked; finally 
he stopped entirely and sat down like a 
dog, facing the distant slope. Had 
Langdon been afoot he would not have 
halted until he was tired. But the cub 
had not liked his pannier prison. He 
had been tremendously jostled and 
bounced about, and twice the horse that 
carried him had shaken himself, and 
those shakings had been like earthquakes 
to Muskwa. He knew that the cage as 
well as Langdon was ahead of him. He 
sat for a time and whimpered wistfully, 
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but he went no farther. He was sure 
that the friend he had grown to love 
would return after a little. He always 
came back. He had never failed him. 

All that day the cub remained in the 
flower-strewn meadows under the slope; 
it was very pleasant in the sunshine, 
and he found more than one patch of 
the bulbous roots he liked. He dug, 
and he filled himself, and he took a 
nap in the afternoon; but when the sun 
began to go down and the heavy shadows 
of the mountain darkened the valley he 
began to grow afraid. 

He was still a very small baby of a 
cub, and only that one dreadful night 
after his mother had died had he spent 
entirely alone. Thor had _ replaced 
mother, and Langdon had taken the 
place of Thor, so that until now he had 
never felt the loneliness and emptiness 
of darkness. He crawled under a clump 
of thorn close to the trail, and continued 
to wait, and listen, and sniff expectantly. 
The stars came out clear and brilliant, 
but to-night their lure was not strong 
enough to call him forth. Not until 
dawn did he steal out cautiously from 
his shelter of thorn. 


HE sun gave him courage and confi- 
dence again, and he began wander- 
ing back through the valley, the scent 
of the horse-trail growing fainter and 
fainter until at last it disappeared en- 


tirely. That day Muskwa ate some 
grass and a few dog-tooth-violet roots, 
and when the second night came he was 
abreast of the slope over which the 
outfit had come from the valley in which 
were Thor and Iskwao. He was tired 
and hungry, and he was utterly lost. 
That night he slept in the end of a 
hollow log. The next day he went on, 
and for many days and many nights 
after that he was alone in the big valley. 
He passed close to the pool where Thor 
and he had met the old bear, and he 
nosed hungrily among the fishbones ; he 
skirted the edge of the dark, deep lake ; 
he saw the shadowy things fluttering in 
the gloom of the forest again; he passed 
over the beaver dam, and he slept for 
two nights.close to the log-jam from 
which he had watched Thor throw out 
their first fish. He was almost forgetting 
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Langdon now, and was thinking more 
and more about Thor and his mother. 
He wanted them. He wanted them more 
than he had ever wanted the companion- 
ship of man, for Muskwa was fast be- 
coming a creature of the wild again. 


T was the beginning of August before 
the cub came to the break in the 
valley and climbed up over the slope 
where Thor had first heard the thunder 
and had first felt the sting of the white 
men’s guns. In these two weeks Muskwa 
had grown rapidly, in spite of the fact 
that he often went to bed on an empty 
stomach; and he was no longer afraid 
of the dark. Through the deep, sunless 
cafion above the clay-wallow he went, 
and as there was only one way out, he 
came at last to the summit of the break 
over which Thor had gone, and over 
which Langdon and Bruce had followed 
in close pursuit. And the other valley— 
his home—lay under Muskwa. 

Of course he did not recognize it. He 
saw and smelled in it nothing that was 
familiar. But it was such a beautiful 
valley, and so abundantly filled with 


plenty and sunshine, that he did not 


hurry through it. He found whole 
gardens of spring beauties and dog- 
tooth violets. And on the third day he 
made his first real kill. He almost 
stumbled over a baby whistler no larger 
than a red squirrel, and before the little 
creature could escape he was upon it. 
It made him a splendid feast. 

It was fully a week before he passed 
along the creek bottom close under the 
slope where his mother had died. If he 
had been traveling along the crest of the 
slope he would have found her bones, 
picked clean by the wild things. It was 
another week before he came to the little 
meadow where ‘Thor had killed the bull 
caribou and the big black bear. 

And now Muskwa knew that he was 
home ! 


OR two days he did not travel two 

hundred yards from the scene of 
feast and battle, and night and day he 
was on the watch for Thor. Then he had 
to seek farther for food, but each after- 
noon when the mountains began to throw 
out long shadows he would return to the 
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clump of trees in which they had made 
the cache that the black-bear robber had 
despoiled. 

One day he went farther than usual 
in his quest for roots. He was a good 
half mile from the place he had made 
home, and he was sniffing about the end 
of a rock when a great shadow fell sud- 
denly upon him. He looked up, and for 
a full half minute he stood transfixed, 
his heart pounding and jumping as it 
had never pounded and jumped before 
in his life. Within five feet of him stood 
Thor! The big grizzly was as motion- 
less as he, looking at him steadily. And 
then Muskwa gave a puppy-like whine 
of joy and ran forward. Thor lowered 
his huge head, and for another half min- 
ute they stood without moving, with 
Thor’s nose buried in the hair on 
Muskwa’s back. After that Thor went 
up the slope as if the cub had never 
been lost at all, and Muskwa followed 
him happily. 

Many days of wonderful travel and 
of glorious feasting came after this, and 
Thor led Muskwa into a thousand new 
places in the two valleys and the moun- 
tains between. There were great fishing 
days, and there “was another caribou 
killed over the range, and Muskwa grew 
fatter and fatter and heavier and heavier, 
until by the middle of September he was 
as large as a good-sized dog. 

Then came the berries, and Thor 
knew where they all grew low down in 
the valleys—first the wild red _ rasp- 
berries, then the soap-berries, and after 
those the delicious black currants which 
grew in the cool depths of the forests 
and were almost as large as cherries and 
nearly as sweet as the sugar which Lang- 
don had fed Muskwa. Muskwa liked the 
black currants best of all. They grew in 
thick, rich clusters ; there were no leaves 
on-the bushes that were loaded with 
them, and he could pick and eat a quart 
in five minutes. 


UT at last the time came when there 

were no berries. This was in 
October. The nights were very cold, and 
for whole days at a time the sun would 
not shine, and the skies were dark and 
heavy with clouds. On the peaks the 
snow was growing deeper and deeper, 
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and it never thawed now up near the sky- 
line. Snow fell in the valley too—at 
first just enough to make a white carpet 
that chilled Muskwa’s feet, but it 
quickly disappeared. Raw winds began 
to come out of the north, and in place 
of the droning music of the valley in 
summer-time, there were now shrill wail- 
ings and screechings at night, and the 
trees made mournful sounds. 

To Muskwa the whole world seemed 
changing. He wondered in these chill 
and dark days why Thor kept to the 
windswept slopes when he might have 
found shelter in the bottoms. And Thor, 
if he explained to him at all, told him 
that winter was very near, and that these 
slopes were their last feeding grounds. 
In the valleys the berries were gone; 
grass and roots alone were no longer 
nourishing enough for their bodies; they 
could no longer waste time in seeking 
ants and grubs; the fish were in deep 
water. It was the season when the 


caribou were keen-scented as foxes and 
swift as the wind. Only along the slopes 
lay the dinners they were sure of— 
famine-day dinners of whistlers and 
gophers. Thor dug for them now, and 


in this digging Muskwa helped as much 
as he could. More than once they 
turned out wagon-loads of earth to get 
at the cozy winter sleeping quarters of a 
whistler family, and sometimes they dug 
for hours to capture three or four little 
gophers no larger than red squirrels, but 
lusciously fat. 

Thus they lived through the last days 
of October into November. And now 
the snow and the cold winds and the 
fierce blizzards from the north came in 
earnest, and the ponds and lakes began 
to freeze over. 


ONE day about the middle of 
November, Thor stopped in the very 
act of digging out a family of whistlers, 
went straight down into the valley and 
struck southward in a most business- 
like way. They were ten miles from the 
clay-wallow cafion when they started, 
but so lively was the pace set by the big 
grizzly that they reached it before dark 
that same afternoon. 
For two days after this Thor seemed 


. we 
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to have no object in life at all. There 
was nothing in the cafion to eat, and he 
wandered about among the rocks, smell- 
ing and listening and deporting himself 
generally in a fashion that was 
altogether mystifying to Muskwa. In 
the afternoon of the second day Thor 
stopped in a clump of jack-pines under 
which the ground was strewn with fallen 
needles. He began to eat these needles. 
They did not look good to Muskwa, but 
something told the cub that he should do 
as Thor was doing; so he licked them 
up and swallowed them, not knowing 
that it was nature’s last preparation for 
his long sleep. 

It was four o’clock when they came to 
the mouth of the deep cavern in which 
Thor had been born, and here again 
Thor paused, sniffing up and down the 
wind, and waiting for nothing in par- 
ticular. 

It was growing dark. A wailing storm 
hung over the cafion. Biting winds 
swept down from the peaks, and the sky 
was black and full of snow. 

For a minute the grizzly stood with 

his head and shoulders in the cavern 
door. Then he entered. Muskwa fol- 
lowed. Deep back they went through a 
pitch-black gloom, and it grew warmer 
and warmer, and the wailing of the 
wind died away until it was only a mur- 
mur. ‘ 
It took Thor at least half an hour to 
arrange himself just as he wanted to 
sleep. Then Muskwa curled up beside 
him. The cub was very warm and very 
comfortable. 


HAT night the storm raged, and the 

snow fell deep. It came up the 
cafion in clouds, and it drifted down 
through the cafion roof in still thicker 
clouds, and’ all the world was buried 
deep. When morning came, there was no 
cavern door, there were no rocks, and no 
black and purple of tree and shrub. All 
was white and still, and there was no 
longer the droning music in the valley. 

Deep back in the cavern Muskwa 
moved restlessly. Thor heaved a deep 
sigh. After that they slept long and 
soundly. And it may be that they 
dreamed. 


Ss B.D 
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A Journey Back to Boyhood. 


By George Allan England 


with 
family, 


OU man 
whiskers, 
fame, honor, 
wealth, position, you can 
travel, own motor-cars and trusts, win a 
million in Wall Street or be elected 
President, but you can never know— 
never, never in this world—the joy you 
knew when the last day of school was 
done, thirty years ago, and the enchanted 
paradise of Summer opened out ahead 
of you. 

Something funny happened to the 
calendar, or the sun, or whatever it was 
that made time go, about a couple of 
weeks before school ended—kind of a 
slowing-down process. You had the days 
all counted out, of course, and ticked 
them off by nicking a beam in the barn 
with your jack-knife whereof the blade 
resembled a gummy saw; but that only 
seemed to make them drag with more 
appalling deliberation. Wouldn’t June 
eighteenth ever come? Huh! Great idea 
to keep a fella sweating over fractions— 
vulgar fractions, too!—and the longest 
rivers of Asia and words sounding alike 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
B. CORY KILVERT 


but spelled differently, when 
the robins were hogging all 
the best cherries, and perfect 
kite-breezes were blowing, and over in 
Babcock’s Woods the pond was said to 
be just chock-a-block full of mud- 
pouts and shiners! Under those circum- 
stances, what sense was there in those 
doggone longest rivers, I’d like to know? 

Of course you dreaded the last day of 
school a good deal, too, because there 
would be exercises and you’d have to 
speak a piece—an original composition 
on Columbus; but Cross and Crown al- 
ways were twins, and you couldn't win 
the Heaven of vacation without the Pur- 
gatory of speaking that piece. So, be- 
tween longing and fearing, the time 
dragged by. It seemed endless, but even 
centuries pass, and it wore itself away, 
the dull routine enlivened a little by the 
catching of flies when Teacher wasn’t 
looking—flies that you imprisoned in 
paper boxes, where they buzzed delight- 
fully—and by drilling holes in your 
leaden inkwell cover, and by putting a 
match-box full of caterpillars in Blanche 
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Moore’s desk—caterpillars with red and 
yellow tufts on their backs. You could 
take hold of those tufts, and the cater- 
pillars would walk right along and leave 
the tufts in your fingers, and never even 
seem to feel it, which was amazing and 
delightful. Are there any such, to-day? 
Thirty years ago they were everywhere ; 
but the world has retrograded since then. 

It wasn’t really your fault, was it, 
that your inkwell just happened to be 
out of its place and on the desk-top, that 
afternoon when you made the grab at 
those two super-tempting flies? It surely 
wasn’t your fault that Bub Cook just 
happened to be stooping over, and your 
hand missed the flies and sent the ink- 
well catapulting over his head? Bub 
had tow hair. Ink looked odd, you 
thought, trickling through it and down 
his sweating face. There was general 
rejoicing in the school. Only you didn’t 
rejoice. Ooooh! How that rattan cut! 

“Hold out your hand—’way out— 
don’t you dare draw it back!” 

“Please, Miss Bancroft, I never went 
for to do it!” 


“Please, Miss Ban- 
croft, I never went 
for to do it.” 


— Brooay KuverTt 
in 
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“Your hand, sir!” 

Swish, swish, swish! 

“Mmmmmmm! Ooooooh!”’ 

“Now, the other hand!” 

You really couldn’t help drawing it 
back, after the third cut. You remem- 
bered about the Spartan boy that let the 
young fox eat out his stomach, and only 
smiled ; but somehow Sparta seemed aw- 
fully far away, when the rattan bit you. 
Of course pulling back your hand only 
deferred the evil. Inexorably every one 
of that tale of blows had to be lashed 
down on the burning palm. You wept 
inwardly, but outwardly smiled,—albeit 
with quivering lips,—for she was look- 
ing. She happened just then to be 
Blanche Moore. | It was for love’s own 
sweet sake that you had put the worms in 
her desk. Worms were de rigueur in 
such cases. For a fella to chase a girl 
in the schoolyard with worms was tan- 
tamount to a declaration—bugs, like- 
wise, though not quite so pronounced. 
So you had only been within your rights, 
that time—a delicate attention. 

It was Mel Hammond who got rat- 
taned for that. In books, 
the Noble Boy always de- 
clared his guilt and saved 
the Innocent Victim. Yes, 
thirty years ago _ there 
really were such books. 
“Hold, Teacher. He is 
guiltless. It was I who 
did it!’ Rollo stuff, you 
know. But in reality, that 
afternoon, you applied 
yourself to the longest 
rivers, and let Mel catch 
it. Of course you caught 
it too, that night, when 
Mel “laid for you” back 
of Ashley’s barn and sent 
you home with a cut lip 
and minus a tooth. But 
that saved a trip to Dr. 
Congdon, the dentist. The 
tooth was loose, anyhow, 
and was slated to be 
pulled. The fight re- 
established your bosom 
friendship with Mel, too, 
and so everything was all 
right, after all. 

Am I digressing? Oh 
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yes, the Final Exercises. Toward the 
end of school, not even Elysian vision- 
ings of mudpouts and picnics and. kites 
and one-old-cat and _ longest-river-less 
paradises just ahead could quite blot out 
the growing, sickening dread of that 
recitation, a dread that kind of crinkled 
the roots of your hair and sent your 
stomach crawling down, down, down, 
bootward. To face the whole townful 
of parents and elder persons, “all, all 
alone” in the middle of the platform, 
was really an ordeal beside which charg- 
ing machine-guns would be a light di- 
version. 

First came a day of sweating, toiling 
“tests”’—a day of head-scratchings, a 
day of sticking out your tongue and of 
writing answers about everything. You 
fairly exuded information. Why, you 
wondered, did Teacher laugh? You had 
only stated plain facts, such as: “We 
breath with our lungs heart and dia- 
fraghm.” “Alcol on consuption is 
very bad.” “We had ot to clean our 
teeth once a week anyhow, to get the 
ta-ta off.” “Indians were coper col- 
ored-people they lived on fish and 
dog’s.” “The Pill Grim fathers come 
her for liber tea.” ‘When Pocontas 
saw Cap. John Smiths head on the block 
she faced her father and cried strick if 
you dare!” 

Anyhow, the tests were over, after a 
while, and then came Execution, via the 
Columbus route. 

A radiant June day, a big crowd in the 
schoclroom, all the windows open, a hum 
of conversation, lots of fans going. 
Many flies (now immune from attack) 
buzzing in and out, the maples in the 
yard very still and heavy, glimpses of 
blue sky and puffy white clouds, like 
monster kernels of popcorn drifting 
across the heavens. .All the fellas and 
girls were dressed up, very uncomfort- 
ably clean. Prayer by Elder Hardacker. 
During the prayer, a spit-ball hit you in 
the ear, but you, in anguish of fore- 
boding fear, didn’t even care to dis- 
cover its source or plot vengeance. After 
the prayer, a long speech by Teacher, 
with lots of long words—a speech about 
something or other that didn’t seem to 
mean anything. Then “The Moon Just 
Peeps,” sung by the whole school, stand- 
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ing. That relieved you a little, though 
your heart was beating fast and thick. 

After that, Sadie Morrison played her 
piece on the piano—that twiddledy- 
tweedledy piece; and after that there 
was only one respite: Hammy’s recita 
tion of “Paul Revere’s Ride.” There 
was still time for the schoolhouse to 
catch fire, or for an earthquake or some- 
thing to happen; but nothing happened. 
And so the “Ride” carried you swiftly 
toward Horror. Your tongue got dry; 
your legs trembled; your breath failed. 
Spots appeared before your eyes. All 
at once Hammy ceased orating. Came a 
clapping of many hands, making a 
turmoil of doom. Then a voice an- 
nounced, fatefully: 

“Our next number will be—original 
essay—Columbus—by—’”’ 

Your name aroused you from a kind 
of numbness. Somebody poked you in 
the ribs: “Your turn, Buck!” Fred was 
whispering: “Git up, why don’t you?” 

Weakly you arose, with flailing heart. 
On your brow the.dew of mortal anguish 
oozed. Suprémely conscious of your 
new blue suit, your spidery legs, big 
red ears, slicked hair, broad. white collar 
and sailor tie—yes, even of the starched 
shirt-waist with the red horseshoes on 
it (do they make horseshoe-dotted waists 
for boys, in A..D. 1916?) ,—you tottered 
toward the center of the platform. 

Millions and billions of Eyes fixed 
themselves on you, in that fateful still- 
ness. You bowed, swallowed your epi- 
glottis or something, and gasped. Why 
wouldn’t the words come? Suddenly a 
tag-end of memory glimmered. You 
didn’t quite realize that you were speak- 
ing, but still you heard a thin little 
shaky voice, a singsong voice, very far 
away, uttering words that somehow 
seemed familiar. 

Quivering with torment, weak and 
shaken, sensing an awful void of atten- 
tion out there in front of you, there you 
stood and swayed, forgetting every in- 
culcated gesture, your hands apparently 
dragging on the platform, to which your 
feet were spiked. Then all at once you 
heard a gust of laughter. Laughter at 
what? Why? What for? You knew not. 
The voice had merely uttered a few 
sentences. Had it, possibly, got some- 
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thing wrong? All it had said had been: 
“Christopher Columbus was born in 
1490 in Genoa, while his parents were 
traveling in Spain. In 1492 he set sail 
from Palos. He had many fast friends. 
The fastest was Queen Isabella—” 
The storm, sub- 
siding, left you 
dazed and uncom- 
prehending. You 
gulped _ hard, 
peered at the shim- 
mer-mist of faces 
and resumed. 
Then, after a few 
eternities, you 
knew you had 
reached the end. 
You bowed un- 
steadily and 
walked away on 
legs that shook so 
you could hardly 
steer them. Amid 
applause and 
laughter — why 
were they laugh- 
ing, you wondered 
in pain ?—you 
sought your place, guided thereto by 
comrades’ hands. O Anguish Supreme, 
thy name is Speaking a Piece! 
Thoughts of “It’s over! It’s over!” 
revived you. Nothing mattered now. 
Columbus was done for, and so were 
the vulgar fractions, the words, the 
longest rivers of Asia, and everything 
invented by men for the torment of 
boys. (Who ever discovered grammar, 
anyhow, and why couldn’t they be pun- 
ished for it?) The last day of school 
was done, so far as you were concerned. 
You could now win back your nerve, 
and gloat over the victims following 
you. And you were to have a watch. 
It had been promised you, “if you did 
well.” You knew you'd get it, any- 
how, no matter how you did; but the 
fiction of its being a reward for doing 
well, was pleasing. Thoughts of the 
watch were sweet. Let the ceremonies 
proceed. Fate could not harm you; you 
had spoken. You looked out at the 
beckoning trees, heard the call of the 
robins, thought of the cold, clear swim- 
ming-hole under the alders, scented the 
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fresh and pure air of Vacation. Joys 
taken after school or on Saturdays never 
could equal joys of Vacation, when there 
was no to-morrow of incarceration and 
grammar. Hm! I should say not/ 

After a while you were walking home 
with Mother, with 
your brother Paul, 
with your sister 
Florence, home 
along the dusty 
street under the 
horse-chestnuts. 
You were very hot 
and sweaty and 
uncomfortable, all 
dressed up and 
with that broad 
collar on, but it 
was over, anyhow, 
and you had the 
watch—a real 
watch, all right, 
very shiny and 
noisy (especially 
in the _ winding- 
up),‘a-watch that 
truly ticked and 
went, a watch 
with a rococco chain the color of silver. 
The chain ended in a filigree ball, itself 
a thing of wonder. 

“Silver? Sure it. is!” 
skepticism nettled you. 

“Silver nothin’! . It’s German silver, 
that’s all.” 

“German silver? Well, that’s silver, 
aint it? Germans are people, aint they? 
They got a right to their own kind of 
silver, I guess. Bet you five cents it’s 
silver !” 

“*Taint !” 

“°*Tis, so! I stump you to bet! 
Yah!” 

Bing hedged, then—pretended he 
didn’t believe in betting, nohow. “But 
you penetrated the cowardly ruse. You 
felt that you had triumphed. Your love 
for the watch and your pride therein 
deepened as a result of having met and 
overthrown envious aspersion. 

For three whole days, if memory 
serves aright, the watch behaved deco- 
rously. Then misfortune overwhelmed 
it. Having casually stopped to rest, it 
had to be encouraged. You encouraged 
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it by tapping it on a rock—aw; not very 
hard, Ma! It went again, immediately, 
with a queer, shrill buzzing; the hands 
flew round, twenty-four hours in a minute 
and a half. (Why couldn’t school-days 
pass that way?) After that it clicked 
in a rather surprised manner and stopped 
again; and when you pried it open with 
a hatchet, a sudden lash of springs and 
little wheels flipped out. 

You never could get them all back 
again, at one and the same time. So— 
but I digress. While the watch lasted, 
it was a slick watch, all right, and caused 
a very great envy and heart-burning in 
the gang. You found it necessary to 
consult the watch, while playing with 
the fellas, with amazing frequency. 
Time, now in your keeping, had become 
a matter of supreme import. You al- 


most, almost remembered when it was 
time to go home and get in the wood. 
That surely was a powerful chronometer. 


HE anguish of Columbus over and 

done with, Paradise lay close at hand. 
You remember even yet—don’t you?— 
the fresh, free, gladsome rush to Nature, 
to vagabondage, to lessonless barbarity. 
O savage joys of atavism! Of course, 
weeding in the garden, 
splitting wood and doing 
errands “down to the 
store’ all had to be 
reckoned with. But now 
that school was done, 
nothing mattered. Even 
so the life-convict, par- 
doned, walks joyously 
with freedom. 

You remember — how 
could you forget ?—the 
soothing caress of fresh 
grass under bare feet, 
the warmth of. sand be- 
tween naked toes, the 
agony of a heel that, 
running, lands on a 
sharp rock. You _ re- 
member the poignant 
joys of picnics? Fevered 
anticipation ; making of sandwiches and 
packing of baskets; driving to the Lake ; 
looming green shade under maples and 
white birches; damp, woodsy, ferny 
smells; glimmer of water through trees ; 


words come? 


Why wouldn’t the 
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“skipping” stones on the surface ; swings 


and_ flat-bottomed boats containing 
muddy water and pale remnants of angle- 
worms; newspapers spread on _ the 
ground; cross-legged circle of diners; 
a spider dropping in the butter; ants 
skurrying off backwards with crumbs of 
cake and cheese; mosquitoes also 
dining; somewhat dejected and very 
dusty Heimkehr in the gloaming. For- 
get? Huh! Guess not! 

Might as well try to forget the swim- 
ming-hole in the bend of the brook, 
where the old cedar-log dammed the 
water back. Band of naked savages. 

“Ooooh, gea!” 

“Cold, is it?” 

“N-n-n-n-no, not v-v-v-v-very. 
it'll b-b-b-b-be fine, w-w-w-w-when yuh 
8-8-g-g-get in!” 

Sitting on the bank, you dabbled toes 
in the ice-water. Your foot ached with 
that chill. Imagine going-in all over! 
Yet you knew you had to go in. All the 
fellas were going in. You couldn’t pos- 
sibly stay out. Grown men may defy 
public opinion and face scorn, for 
righteousness’ sake, but no boy can con- 
front “’Fraid-cat!” Despairingly you 
reflected that they all knew right well 

you had no pneumonia 
or any other disability 
preventing your going 
in; and -as for citing 
your mother’s prohibi- 
tion— but there, why 
mention the impossible? 
With terrible ardency 
you wished that you 
could swim. 
“Hey, Buck! Buck’s 
a-scared!” chanted 
Tommy Ashley, sousing 
up and down in the 
gelid flood. Hammy be- 
gan to splash you, and 
Bub Cooke joined in. 
Bing dived, disported 
himself beneath the sur- 
face in a marvelous 
fashion and rose, blow- 
ing. Keen envy possessed you. Why 
couldn’t you do that, too? Shivering 
at the touch of the water, you waded 
gingerly out. Swoosh! Glub-glub-glub 
—th! uh! uh! Frantically you fought the 
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grip of Tommy, now holding you under. 
A frightful sensation of cold, of gone- 
ness, of horror, filled your being. Your 
lungs seemed bursting. Stinging water 
choked your throat, your nose; in your 
ears gurgled and crackled strange, ap- 
palling turmoils. Panic possessed your 
heart. Visions of home, of mother, 
flashed before you. Could this be death? 

All at once you heard a-chorus of 
merriment, sensed the free air of heaven 
and opened your eyes to daylight. The 
little pool churned. with. your frenzied 
strokes. Madly you strove for the muddy 
bank. All at once you realized that you 
were reaching it. You were not wading, 
and you were nof touching bottom either. 
A great discovery calmed your terrors. 
The soul within you leaped in ecstasy. 

“Hey, fellers! Lookit!” shrilled Ham. 

“Gee! Buck’s swimmin’ !” 

“Go it, Buck!” 

“Hooray !” 

Remember, do you? 

Remember the bliss of yanking pouts 
and shiners from the pond in Babcock’s 
Woods? In these later, sadder years you 
have cast expensive flies on the Saguenay 
and hooked the muskellunge therefrom. 
You have whipped the trout-brooks of 
Canada, fought the small-mouthed black 
bass ‘in the Rangeleys and even striven 
mightily with tarpon in the Gulf. But 
have you ever reached the excitement of 
the alluring days when you and the 
fellas, armed with single gear, trudged 
off down Gardner Street to the woods? 
When you penetrated the dim aisles and 
after long ways that imagination ren- 
dered perilous,—you once killed a grass- 
snake there,—reached the discouraged 
little swamp where lurked dun pout and 
tarnished shiner ? 

“Gee! Betcha this is a good place for 
em. Skinny says he’s seen ‘em here, 
nearly six inches long!” 

“All right. Le’s try it. Here, gimme 
the worms.” 

“Oooh! I almost got a nibble, that 
time !” 

“Lemme feel—that’s right. Gee whiz! 
That’s a nibble, sure!” 

“Shut up! They aint no game fish 
will bite, while you’re talkin’. An’ you 
gotta spit on the bait, too. ,Did you?” 

“No. Is that right?” 


’ 
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“Sure it’s right. I’ll show you!” 

Hammy hauled out your line, duly 
baptized the unhappy worm and bade 
you cast again. 

“Hey! Lookit! What'd I tell yuh?’ 

Sure enough, a dull-eyed pout gyrated 
in midair, flopped and landed in the 
bullrushes. You, unmindful of maternal 
prohibitions, your heart leaping with ex- 
citement, waded for it. Slipping on a 
mossy log, you wallowed amid scum. 
You emerged “a sight,” as Mother used 
to say, but your trembling hands clutched 
the pout. Ta add to the general joy, 
the pout succeeded in “horning” you. 
Fred looked very grave. 

“That’s deathly poison,” he announced 
with satisfaction. 

“Ah, gwan!” 

“*Tis so. I heard of a fella one time 
got horned by a pout, and his hand all 
swelled up with it, and he died of it, 
He turned all black, and foamed.” 

Delicious fears invaded the citadel of 
your heart. Critically you inspected the 
minute puncture made by the pout’s horn. 
Maybe you too might swell up, turn 
black and foam in convulsions. ‘That 
would certainly be some experience. 
Miss Bancroft would be sorry, then, for 
having “pounded” you, and Blanche 
would remember the caterpillars and feel 
mournful. Your folks, too, would wish 
they hadn’t fined you and made you 
weed. You felt extremely satisfied with 
the prospect. 

Memory, alas, recordeth that nothing 
at all happened—nothing save that your 
pout was not appreciated at home by 
anybody but the cat, and that you got 
fined and were made to rake the lawn, 
for having wallowed in the rushes. But 
such a day was memorable, none the less. 
Adventures so thrilling as that you have 
never forgotten; you never can. 


A few dejected mud-pouts in a slough, 

A penny hook, a string, an alder bough, 
A soul forthfaring and a can of worms— 
Ah, mud-hole, thou wert Paradise enow! 


Only last year you tried to revisit 
Babcock’s Woods and the pond which 
had afforded such delights in the long 
ago. Vain attempt! Nothing whatever 
remained. A raw new suburb of bunga- 
lows and villas, peopled by a race sans 
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understanding or traditions, 
had totally obliterated that 
wonder-spot —a race which 
had no slightest inkling that 
it was living on the ruins of 
Wonderland itself. 

Not a tree of all that 
cherished wood remained. 
Even the big hill by the pond 
had all been graded away. Of 
the pond itself not a drop was 
left. Houses and _ streets, 
streets and houses, prosaically 
covered all. You wandered 
there an hour, trying in vain 
to find things which had for- 
ever vanished from the world, 
even as the little boy who was 
you has vanished. Nowhere 
at all can they be found again, any more 
than you can be found—nowhere save in 
the dim and tenebrous Land of Memory. 


“SCRUB one!” 
“Two!” 

“Three—four—five !” 

“T had one! Gimme that bat!” 

“Gwan, what you givin’ us! I—” 

“Play ball!” 

Hammy, however, still disputed your 
title to the bat. The controversy waxed 
warm. It had to be settled by his toss- 
ing the bat to you, and then by Hammy 
and you clasping hands on the stick, 
one above the other. You claimed your 
hand just fitted the last remaining space 
on the handle, though really only three 
fingers would go there. He demanded a 
knife, and bade Tom pass it rigorously 
across the end of the handle. From 
this ordeal you shrank. Ham remained 
victor and retained the bat, while you, 
dejected, slunk into the outfield; and 
the game was on. 

Another picture flashes on the screen 
of memory; another film of Summer 
flickers swiftly there before the mental 
audience of one: you are back again in 
the weedy open lot down past the tennis- 
courts, near the Burnt Hotel—down 
there with the -gang, quaffing the most 
exquisite of all possible elixirs, Boy- 
hood. 

Scrub! Do they still play it now as 
of eld, in these degenerate days of 
League Games and of youthful sophisti- 


f- eet Kane ar 


Frantically you fought the grip of Tommy, now holding you under. 


cation? It may be. But surely it can’t 
be quite the same as in those vanished 
times, thirty years ago! There was a 
boy named Robbins. Robbins has totally 
vanished from your ken. Where, you 
wonder, is Robbins now? Nobody ever 
pitched so swift a ball (some even 
affirmed he could pitch an “out’’), hit 
so hard or ran so fast as Robbins. Be- 
side him, Wagner and Cobb would 
surely have been Bush League pikers. 
Once, you remember, Robbins was 
pitching. Without moving from the box, 
he caught a straight liner hot off the 
bat, bare-handed, and never even winced. 
That feat still lingers in your recollec- 
tion as something superhuman. Particu- 
larly as—but let us not anticipate. 

The Great Day dawned hot and fair ; 
the day when the Allston Invincibles and 
the Brighton Tigers were to meet in a 
death-grapple. The Tigers dwelt “across 
the tracks” and were considered low of 
brow. 

The Invincibles (Brother Paul had 
given you the awe-inspiring name) 
possessed real uniforms—very, very red 
uniforms, with yellow tape down the sides 
of the pants. Fluchy was captain. Tom 
Ashley played first, and Mel Hammond 
caught. The other positions have faded 
from view, all save your own, which 
still stands out preéminent—for you, 
you pitched! 

Wherefore, that day, you were pre- 
pared to blaze with glory, particularly 
as everybody was coming to the game. 
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Kitty Nelligan was coming; that over- 
shadowed every other consideration. 
Blanche had already faded as your guid- 
ing star. Kitty now occupied the zenith. 
Thoughts of Kitty fired your chicken- 
breast and steeled your arm—that arm 
almost as massive as the leg of a kitchen 
chair. 

“Play ball!” 

Brother Paul, who was going to “‘em- 
pire” the game, gave the order dramatic- 
ally, set both hands on his hips and 
tried to look indifferent. But nobody 
could look indifferent, that day. As all 
took their posts, a terrible tension 
reigned. In nine Invincible and nine 
Tiger bosoms the fierce determination to 
do or die was blazing with a consuming 
flame. 

There are proud moments in every 
life. As I have already mentioned, fame, 
fortune, honors, travel, finance and the 
Presidency afford a certain modicum of 
glory. But why compare these to the 
blazoned splendor of standing forth in 

_a red flannel uniform, with yellow braid 
up your pants? 

“Play ball!” 

Chest inflated, arms akimbo, one leg 
advanced, you stood there in.the box, 
cynosure of all eyes—but most particu- 
larly conscious of Kitty’s. Your brow 
was stern; your eye beneath flashed like 
a falchion from its sheath, or words to 
that effect. You remembered Robbins, 
of the older nine, and did as he would 
have done. An object of awe and 
wonder, there you stood, facing the 
Tiger at bat. 

Then, thrilling with Napoleonic pride, 
you “wound up” and delivered a ball 
that passed quite near the old shirt 
pegged down to mark home-plate. The 
Tiger walloped it over into the ruins of 
the Burnt Hotel. 

“Foul ball!” shouted the “empire,” 
but nobody paid any attention to him. 
Such rank favoritism could not inspire 
respect, and Brother Paul did not press 
the point. The score became one to 
nothing, in the Tigers’ favor. Tumult 
from tigrish rooters rent the summer air. 
You stood unmoved and proud. Just 
let ‘em wait! 

The ball, eventually found by Ham- 
my’s bull-pup Prince (Hammy claimed 


it was a high-bred dog, but Paul pro- 
nounced it “hybrid”), was coaxed away 
from him with some diplomacy, and the 
game proceeded. Prince was tied to a 
tree and menaced with sticks. The end 
of the first inning found the score fifteen 
to eleven, in their favor. Some game, to 
show a score like that, so quick? You 
betcha! Why, lots of times professionals 
couldn’t make more than two to one, 
in eleven innings! 

On and on went the battle of the 
giants. Memory doth not now record 
all the fouls, faiys, double plays and 
master-strokes of the struggle. Excite- 
ment had never yet run so high on that 
open lot. You get a flash of recollection, 
here and there—a memory that toward 
the middle of the game the score had 
reached something like 54 to 50; a 
view of Handy Clark spitting out a tooth 
after having caught a fly on his lip; a 
picture of Rufus Spriggs (colored) 
struck on the head by a pitched ball and 
then limping to first; a recollection of 
Prince breaking loose and hurtling after 
a grounder which he disputed with 
Howdy Collins, shortstop. Prince won 
the contest and thereafter galloped 
around with the ball, while Mike Garvin, 
Jimmy Riordan and Francis Xavier 
Toole scored. 

Fires of war leaped up. All merged 
into a confused nexus of dust, confusion, 
yells and threats. 

“No fair! They’re all out 

“Out, nothin’! Safe! That’s sixty 
eight to fifty-nine!” 

“ *Tis so ad 

“Liar !” 

“Who's a liar! Dast you to back it!” 

Brother Paul interposed. He was al- 
most fifteen and was credited with hav- 
ing “double muscles,” and so when it 
came to a showdown he had to be 
reckoned with. 

“Sixty-five to fifty-nine !” he bellowed. 
“Play ball!” ; 

The game began once more, with vary- 
ing fortune. Nerved by Kitty’s glance, 
—for victory, you felt, meant definitely 
winning her,—you pitched as never be- 
fore. Your arm ached terribly; sweat 
trickled down your forehead; your head 
swam with the noise and glare, but still 
you stood to your guns. delivering balls 
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What Agente Say % 
(Names on Request) 


“Have sold more Olivers in 
this town (of 1,474) than all other 
makes combined.” 

Agent in Missouri. 

“My children usi ano en- 
tirely paid for out of Oliver com- 
missions. Oliver agency will 
pay for our trip to Pacific Coast 
next summer.” Agent in Iowa 

Town of 5,012 Pop. 

“Have sold 125 Olivers in 

this town (of 14,000 Pop.)” 
Oregon Agent. 





“To say we have made 
money selling the Oliver 
would be putting it mildly. 
Have invested surplus in 
city property. Oliver sells 
easily.” Minn. Agent 

City of 79,000 Pop. 

“Have sold hundreds of 

your famous typewriters.” 
Penn. Agent 
Town of 36,000 Pop. 

“T have sold five Olivers 
to every one of all other 
makes sold here.” 

S. D. Agent, Town of 810. 











eral thousand more agencies soon to be awarded. 


Our factories now working full capacity for a record-breaking year brought 





( First Hand Facts: 


“Now 1 Oliver to every 50 in- 
habitants in this town.” 








“Have sold the Oliver to 75 
per cent of new users in this 
district.” Ont. Canada Agent 














“Oliver agency direct means 
of increasing profits and bene- 
fits any firm or person who has 


































Washington Agent. 
Town of 8,000 Pop. 


it by bringing prestige.” 
ermont Agent 
Town of 3, 


“Next to my wife and 
my babies I prize my 
Oliver agency. Place its 
financial worth above the 
value of my homestead.” 
Iowa Agent, Town of 16,000 


“Relations with Oliver 
company both pleasant 
and profitable in this town 
of 450 inhabitants.” 

Indiana Agent. 

“Spare time sales have 
averaged 42 Olivers per 
— jade 

own of 1, -) 








Gain Power, Prestige and Profits 
As Local Agent for the Extra-Capacity Typewriter 


Storekeepers, Real Estate Men, Salesmen, Clerks, Lawyers, Telegraphers, 
Bankers, Mechanics, Office Men, Doctors—anyone who has use fora typewriter 
can easily own the newest and greatest Oliver ever built and earn a handsome income 
during spare hours or full time. Over 15,000 sales-winners already appointed, and sev- 





















on by this amazing new model —The Extra-Capacity NINE. Started in 1896 — completed 
1915—then tested one year by thousands of users to tabulate, bill and write all manner of 
forms from postage stamp size to the widest insurance policy. That test established its 







sweeping supremacy. Now all previous records for sales are being swept aside by the = 
demand from every quarter. = 
Its remarkable inventions bring a bigger day’s work with nearly a thirdless = 
effort! Bi-Manual Duplex Shift multiplies speed and makes touch writing mg fd cnt = 
easter. Selective Color Attachment writes 2 colors at option and does the work of a Check Pro- = 
tector that would cost from $12 to $20 extra. Included FREE on the Extra-Capacity NINE, Be 
Also PRINTYPE that writes like print and other epochal = 
Oliver achievements. See es we 
Exclusive territory—backed by wide-spread adver- 
tising, and saline anueaanae from trained Oliver ater all are 121 Obeer Tyrer Bide 
yours if you get this agency. Brings you in contact with brilliant in- Chicago 


tellects in the business world, adds dignity, power and prestige to 
your standing—adds riches to your bank account! 


SEND THE COUPON NOW 


for“ rtunity Book.” It’s FREE. Don’t wait till some other 
aggressive person secures the agency where you live. 

Don’t think because we once had an agent there that you don’t 
stand achance. Life’s prizes come to men of action. And the 
time to act is NOW! 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1271 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


ple Oliver NINE. 


Send free, postpaid, 
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@ “Opportunity Book 

giving full details of agency 

offer and how I can secure sam- 
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PROVED TRUE “I Defy Wrinkles” 


What I was told proved true. Iam using LABLACHE [A You too can have a clear, fresh, y 
and now my complexion is " 
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balls some of which 
pegged-down 


that almost curved 
really went. across 
shirt. 

Back and forth seesawed the score. 
Now you were holding the Tigers. Now 
the Invincibles were really hitting Tim- 
mins’ spit-ball that was said to be a 
“drop.” The tension almost broke. 
Hushed, at times, the audience gazed 
with rapt wonder. 
The end of the first 
half of the ninth 
showed a score of 
seventy-five to sixty- 
eight in your favor. 
If you could hold 
the ‘Tigers down to 
only six runs, in the 
last half, the game 
was won, eternal 
fame was yours and 
Kitty Nelligan 
could do no other 
than capitulate. 

If you could hold 
them—but could 
you? Yes, by 
George, or die in 
the attempt! Un- 
mindful of the ach- 
ing arm and pant- 
ing lungs you hurled 
in hot ones, swiftly—hot ones that the 
Tigers pitilessly whaled across the lot, 
over Gardner Street and onto Wood- 
bury’s lawn. One even crashed through 
the Woodbury parlor window, and Mr. 
Woodbury came out to see about it. For 
a hopeful moment you thought the game 
might be over and victory be yours. But 
Mr. Woodbury may have been a boy him- 
self, once on a time, for he only nodded 
a few times and then threw the ball back 
to you and retired into the house with- 
out saying a word. This was something 
to be marveled at—a thing unnatural 
and contrary to reason. 

“Play ball!” 

Once more the struggle of the Ti- 
tans resumed. Now there were two 
Tigers out and three on bases. The 
score stood seventy-five to seventy-three 
in your favor. Rufus Spriggs (still 
colored) stood bandy-leggedly at bat. 
Rufe enjoyed a notorious reputation as a 
slugger. Once he had broken a bat; 


the 


A lightning-swift concussion on your nose sent 
you staggering back, blindly, knowing all was lost, 
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once had lammed a fly over the Car 

Shops; and once had smashed a liner 

into the minister’s house. That liner 

had wrecked the minister’s china-closet 
and, ricochetting, had bounded off the 
minister’s baby’s head. Why shouldn’t 

Rufe be famous? 

“Strike one!” 

Rufe had fanned it! Joy! Grimly 

you delivered an- 
- other zipper. 

z “Strike teeovo!” 
Now or never! 
CRACK! 

Hot off the bat, it 
whizzed straight at 
you. “Robbins!” 
flashed the thought. 
Up leaped your 
naked hands _ to 
emulate Robbins the 
glorious. To catch 
that liner meant 
Eternal Fame— 
meant Love. 

A horrible, burn- 
ing anguish in both 
your palms, — pain 
more intense than 
ever Miss Bancroft’s 
rattan inflicted,—and 
then a_ lightning- 

swift concussion on your nose sent you 

staggering back, blindly, knowing all 
was lost, hearing only a_ triumphant 

Tiger roar. Screeches of derision turned 

you sick, sicker even than the sight of 

blood on those stinging hands as you 
dabbed them on your flattened nose. 

“Qooooh! Gorry, I’m bleedin’ !” 

Violently flung aside, as Hammy 
garnered up the ball and slugged it 
home, you stared about you in a daze. 
You saw Bing muff the ball, at the plate 
—saw it skid away—saw Bing and Mel 
both scramble for it, collide and fall to 
earth. 

Meanwhile the Tigers were scoring— 
one—two—three ! 

Bing snatched up the ball and dashed 
for the plate—the shirt, I mean. ‘Too 
late! Rufe, a black streak, crossed home. 

“Safe!” 

Brother Paul fad to admit it. The 
game was lost by a score of seventy-five 
to seventy-seven. All was over. Let the 


fos 


_ 
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game stop. You had met the enemy and 
you were theirs. 

Tigrish deliriums of joy supervened. 
Invincible gloom settled down, a leaden 
pall. You in the meantime, smarting, 
bleeding and weighed under the burden 
of a tremendous guilt, slunk away amid 
gibes. You blinked fast and. swallowed 
very hard to avoid the crowning apex of 
infamy—tears. 

“VYahhhh! Buck!” 

“Rotten !” 

“Butterfingers !” 

“Fierce, aint he?” 

“Yahhhh !” 

“Git a basket!” 

“Yahhhh !” 

Far more heart-piercing and soul- 
wringing, you heard Kitty’s shrill and 
bitter laugh. She had counted on you, 
her knight errant, to crown her with 
glory by crowning yourself—and now 
what? Disgrace eternal, black shame, 
dishonor infamous. All these _ had 
you heaped on that beloved head. Hope 


withered. Everything was over—lost. 


HUS in that summertide of the dead 

and irrevocable past you came for the 
first time to know the gall and worm- 
wood of defeat, of public obloquy, of a 
world in arms against you. Thus you 
first felt the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune. 

O Man, you may to-day lose fame and 
fortune, friends and home, family and 
position, be shorn of stocks and bonds, 
defeated for the Presidency and pilloried 
on high, but can you ever feel such 
sickening, such poignant woe as that? 

Can manhood ever sense the raptures 
or the pains of the boy-heart? Can com- 
rades’ praise or blame, to-day, can wom- 
an’s love or scorn so thrill or anguish 
you as then? 

Can the world ever be to you, for 
woe or weal, as it once was in the far 
Land to which no backward path shall 
ever return—the Summer Land of Long 
Ago? 


A Breaker of Images 


UTE FALWAY undertakes to beat certain bad-luck super- 
stitions—with the result that many surprising events transpire. 


By Hapsburg .Liebe 





HEY have their superstitions, 
T back there in Tennessee’s hill 
a country, and, for the most 
/ part, they hang to them re- 
ligiously. Back there they will tell you 
gravely that it’s bad luck to dream of 
seeing muddy water, bad luck to bring 
a hoe into the house, bad luck to kill 
a cat, bad luck to break a mirror—seven 
years of bad luck to kill a cat, and 
seven years of bad luck to break a 
mirror. 
Lute Falway, clad in his best,—his 
best was a cheap blue serge suit, a black 
sateen shirt and a slim black tie, a pair 0! 














tan shoes and a wide-rimmed dove-col- 
ored hat,—stood frowning in his moth- 
er’s cabin doorway. To frown was for- 
eign to Lute: he usually smiled, did this 
stalwart and strong, dark-eyed and dark- 
haired young son of the hills. He should 
have been smiling now, for he was ready 
to start to see his sweetheart Mert 
Seaver, whom he expected to marry on 
Christmas Day in the morning. Lute 
had neither dreamed of seeing muddy 
water, nor brought a hoe into the house, 
nor killed a cat. But he had broken a 
mirror! He had broken it while shaving. 

“Seven years,” his mother moaned. 
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Whats Keeping Me 








You’ve wondered why you 
don’t get ahead. Why your 
pay isn’t increased. Why you 
don’t get promoted. You've 
blamed everything and every- 
body, when the only real 
drawback is yourself. 


You're standing still 
because you lack srain- 
ing. Because you have not pre- 
pared yourself to do some one 
thing better than others. 


If you really want to get ahead, and make up your mind 
that you’re going to, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspondence Schools have been help- 
ing men to climb out of ordinary jobs into good paying positions. Nearly 
5,000 reported last year that their I. C. S. training had won them advance- 
} ment. The same opportunity that these men grasped is open to you. You 
can get I. C. S. training in your spare time in your own home without 
losing a day or a dollar from your present employment. 


Position, power, good money, inde- ean evr nene— 


pendence are within your reach. Wi]! INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box SCRANTON, 
you let them slip by and stay on in the Rolain, without suenng me, how I can quality for the posi- 


same old grind, or will you make the! FEcncttninr 
start right now for a bigger and better | Fizisemic Wires 


Telegraph Expert 
EOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
ical Draft 


future? The I. C. S. are ready to help! ies 


Ge iageer 
you be the man. you want to be. Let! [orm excixere 
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A BREAKER 


She stood close behind him. ‘And you 
jest about to marry. You, wi’ the money 
all saved up to go to housekeepin’ on, 
jest about to marry Mert Seaver, who 
shore is the purtiest and the best gyrl 
in Little Egypt. Haint it a shame!” 

Lute straightened. His hands became 
big knots in his trousers pockets. On 
his dark and not unhandsome face a 
look of determination, of intense resolu- 
tion, showed plainly. 

“IT don’t believe it,” he forced him- 
self to say, turning his eyes toward his 
mother. “I’ll be durned ef I do. The’ 
haint no sech a thing as bad luck. I’ll 
be durned ef I believe it !”—stoutly. 

Another moan came from the withered 
lips of old Mrs. Falway. “You don’t 
believe it!”—surprisedly. ‘Didn't yore 
Uncle Jim break a lookin’-glass the day 
afore his wife died? And didn’t the 
Morrisons kill yore Uncle Jim hisself in 
less’n seven year? Didn’t Big Johnny 
Reese fall and break his laig the day 
atter he’d dreampt o’ seein’ muddy 
water? Didn’t old Aunt Sary Lou 
Burkitt lose both her boys in less’n a 
year atter she’d broke a lookin’-glass? 
Didn’t somebody pizen Hosshead Car- 
roll’s two cows and five o’ his best dawgs 
thin ten days atter he’d shot a black 
cat?” 

“Well,” Lute replied bravely, “ef the’ 
is sech a thing as bad luck, by gyar, I'll 
fight it—I’ll whup it, I'll kill it, I'll 
beat it to death. I’m a-goin’ over to see 
Mert, Mother. G’bye!” 

“Be keerful, Lute, be keerful,” the old 
woman called after her son. “And ef 
you haint back here by come dark, I'll 
be worrit might’ nigh to the death o’ 
me, honey!” 


THE hewn foot-log that lay across tur- 

bulent and sparkling, clear and cold 
Laurel Creek was old and decayed. It 
had to break some time, with somebody. 
It happened that it broke under the 
weight of Lute Falway, and Lute Fal- 
way suddenly found himself floundering 
and sputtering in a pool of icy moun- 
tain water. Lute crawled out, looked 
with an angry dark eye at his bedraggled 
clothing—and wondered if there was 
really such a thing as bad luck. He 
shivered, turned and made his way back 
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along the narrow, leaf-hidden trail to 
his mother’s cabin. After a change of 
clothing he again set out to see Mert 
His overalls had patches on the knees, 
and his striped cotton shirt was faded 
and torn, but that didn’t amount te 
much. He was determined that he would 
see his sweetheart that morning. 

She was looking for him. She knew 
that he was coming, before he was within 
half a mile of her home, and she set 
out along the dim trail to meet him 
Her feet were bare, and her dress was 
of cheap blue calico, and her hair hung 
down her back in a single thick plait 
Mert was very pretty, and she looked 
like a girl in spite of her twenty-one 
years. They met at a giant beech that 
had their initials cut in dozens of places 
in its soft white bark. 

“Hi, Mert!” greeted Lute. 

Mert hung her head. “L-l-ute,’”’ she 
murmured sobbingly, broken-heartedly, 
“J—caint marry you!” 

Then she turned, as though afraid of 
him, and ran swiftly homeward. Lute 
stood like a stone and looked after her 
until she was out of sight. 

“I wonder why?” he said to himself. 
“She still loves me, or she shore wouldn't 
ha’ cried about it thataway. And her 
pap and mother, and all o’ her people, 
has allus liked me.” 

His jaws suddenly set hard. ‘“She’s 
found out, I bet,” he growled, “about 
me a-breakin’ that blasted lookin’- 
glass!” He went on, in his hot-headed 
way: “I swear afore God ’at I’ll break 
every lookin’-glass I see, as quick as | 
see it, as long as I live on this earth!” 

That was the oath that he made, there 
under the giant beech. The Falways 
were noted for being men of their word. 

But he thought more of his sweet- 
heart, as he took his way slowly home- 
ward, than he thought of ill luck. He 
loved Mert Seaver very much, loved her 
as mountain men love, loved her with 
his whole heart—and she was in every 
way worthy of it. 


S he was about to pass the cabin of 
Lockwood Falway, his kinsman 
called to him. 
“Come in here a minute!” said Lock- 
wood Falway. “I want to show ye a 
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new rifle I bought, Lute. It’s gyar- 
anteed to kill a man at ninety thousand 
yards, dig a hole and bury him, put up 
a tombstone and write his name on it, 
and plant a rose on his grave! Ha-hah! 
Hah-hah-hah!” laughed Lockwood Fal- 
way- 

“*At ’ere’s shore some gun,” grinned 
Lute. 

He went in and sat down in a home- 
made rocker, and took the new repeater 
in his hands. 

“She’s loaded dang nigh to the muzzle, 
Lute,” said Lockwood. “Keep her 
p’inted towards the fireplace, so’s ef she 
goes off they wont be no damage done. 
I’m a-goin’ to light out acrost the ridge, 
fust thing in the mornin’, and git me 
a couple o’ Morrisons.” 

As Lute turned the barrel of the rifle 
toward the mantel, he caught sight of a 
wavy mirror —and then he remembered 
his oath. Up to his cheek leaped the 
breech of the new gun, and a tongue 
of flame spat from the muzzle, and there 
was the tinkle of broken glass. Lute 
rose and gave the rifle back to his won- 
dering, white-faced relative. 

“At ’ere’s a durned good gun,” re- 
marked Lute; and without another word 
he passed out by the nearest doorway 
and went homeward. 

“He’s done lost his mind,” muttered 
Lockwood Falway to his wife. 

“Must be he has,” said Lockwood 
Falway’s wife. 

Lute went home and broke another 
wavy mirror. He broke this one with 
his fist, and he laughed like a demon at 
the red gash it left on the back of his 
hand. His mother cried. He tried to 
pet her, tried to console her, and failed 
utterly. His two older brothers came 
in to grind their axes, and they heard 
the news with puckered brows. 

“You’d better go some’eres else to 
live, move and have yore bein’,” one of 
them said to Lute. “You caint stay here 
and worry Mother to death in no sech 
a way—get me?” 

“Got ye!” snapped Lute. 

“No! No! He must stay here wi’ 
me!” wept the old woman. 

However, when another morning came 
Lute was missing, and his clothing, all 
that was worth taking, had gone with 


him. If there was really such a thing 
as bad luck, he wasn’t going to let it 
worry his mother to death, that was 
certain sure. He hadn’t taken his rifle, 
but he had taken an old revolver of the 
frontier type, which had been his father’s. 


OWN in the lowlands, not more than 

forty miles from the mountainous 
section known locally as Little Egypt, 
there was a town named Johnsville, 
where there were half a dozen sawmills. 
Thither went Lute Falway. He went 
to work in one of the sawmills, and ar- 
ranged for board at the company’s big 
rough boarding-house. All went well 
until noontime, when he followed the 
others to dinner. As he was about to 
sit down at the long table, a mirror 
glared tauntingly at him from the op- 
posite wall. He rose and threw a dish 
of bacon at it, and missed. In another 
second a pound of butter had struck the 
wall just over the mirror and stuck 
there, flattened. The next thing his 
hands found to throw was a great dish 
of boiled cabbage, and with this he hit 
the mark. Lute Falway then knocked 
down a man who came in his way, and 
fled. 

“That feller’s crazy,” said the pudgy 
boarding-house keeper. He telephoned 
to the nearest asylum for the mentally 
loose, and asked if any of their inmates 
had escaped. None had. 

Lute went toward the open country. 
He spent the afternoon lying under a 
bare-branched apple-tree. At sundown 
his hunger became keen, and he hied 
himself to the business section of the 
little town to look for a restaurant. He 
had money; it was the money he had 
meant to use in going to housekeeping 
with Mert Seaver. 

The Silver Moon Restaurant’s Greek 
proprietor smilingly opened the screen 
door for the mountaineer. Savory odors 
greeted Lute’s nostrils. Lute took three 


, 


steps toward the row of stools—then 


stopped dead still. Before him were, it 
seemed to him, thousands of mirrors. 
Mirrors’ were on the walls, in show- 
cases; everywhere he looked he saw mir- 
rors. Lute’s good right hand flew to a 
rear trousers pocket and came back in- 
stantly, full of worn black walnut and 
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steel. A moment later, and the Silver 
Moon was full of powder-smoke and the 
tinkle of broken glass, and the Greek 
proprietor was snuggling under a counter 
and shouting weakly for Johnsville’s one 
policeman. Lute Falway had no more 
shots, and there were still several mirrors 
left. He broke these with the butt of 
his revolver, and ran like a deer for the 
dim blue hills that lay piled up against 
the eastern horizon. 

“Some lunatic, or some durned out- 
law playin’ bad,” said the policeman, 
half an hour later. 

“Tt must be the same feller,” said a 
bystander, “who smashed things up at 
one o’ the sawmill boardin’-houses to- 
day. He’s crazy, I take it, and he’s got 
a special spite ag’in’ lookin’-glasses.” 

The sheriff was duly notified, and he 
armed himself and gave chase. 

A LITTLE after daybreak Lute Fal- 

way walked slowly up a guttered 
path and rapped on the door of a poor 
little farmhouse. A bearded, booted 


man came in answer to the summons. 
“TI want my breakfast,” announced 


Lute, “and I’m able to pay for it. I’m 


durned nigh it a-starvin’.” 

“All right,” said the farmer. He 
turned and shouted: “Hey, Mandy! 
Mandee! Come here and gi’ this here 
feller somepin t’-eat, and don’t ye le’ 
me ketch ye a-takin’ no pay for it, 
neither !” 

By his talk Lute knew that he was 
a mountaineer, and Lute knew that he 
could expect hospitality. It gladdened 
the lonesome heart. 

Mandy was a daughter. She came, 
prepared food and called to the stranger 
at the door. 

“Bring it out here, ef ye please, 
ma’am,” said Lute. He feared that he 
would see a mirror if he went into the 
house. 

“Ef it haint wo’th comin’ atter, it aint 
wo’th eatin’,” said Mandy. 

Lute Falway was hungry. Never be- 
fore had he been half so hungry. He 
scented the food, and it did smell good. 
He took off his hat and walked into the 
kitchen, and Mandy showed him into the 
dining-room and to a place she had 
prepared for him at one end of the table. 
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“Much obliged to ye, shore,’ 
tered Lute. 

“You're welcome,” said Mandy softly. 

Lute began to pour his coffee. He 
was trying to keep his eyes turned down, 
that he might see no taunting mirror. 
As he was about to take the first mouth- 
ful, he lifted his eyes without thinking 
—and he saw one of those accursed 
wavy mirrors on the wall! The oath 
that he had made under the giant beech 
flashed into his mind: 

“I swear afore God ’at I’ll break 
every lookin’-glass I see, as quick as I 
see it, as long as I live on this earth!” 

He didn’t stop to debate the thing. 
It didn’t matter that he was hungry, that 
he was near to starving, with good food 
there before him. He rose and swore 
bitterly under his breath, and threw 
things at the glass until he broke it; 
then he rushed out of the house and 
ran toward the woodland. The farmer 
shot at him with a shotgun loaded with 
mustard-seed shot, at a distance of a 
good hundred yards. 

A minute afterward the sheriff rode 
up. His horse was winded. 

“That thar fetch-taked scound’ell he 
comes to my house and he axes for 
somepin t’ eat,” exploded the farmer, 
“and when we lights in and gives him 
the best we got, why, he ups and might’ 
nigh it busts up all o’ the dishes we 
got a-throwin’ ’em at a lookin’-glass a- 
hangin’ on the wall! Say, you ketch 
him for me, Sheriff, and I’ll be durned 
ef I don’t gi’ ye a durned good hawg! 
I jest want to lay these here hands o’ 
mine on-his hide one time!” 

“T’ll catch him, all right, hog or no 
hog,” frowned the officer, and he put 
spurs to his tired horse. 


, 


mut- 


UTE FALWAY was fagged, and he 
was weak from hunger and loss of - 
sleep. He saw the horseman coming 
and easily guessed who it was, and he 
knew it couldn’t be a race of any great 
length. Had there been sufficient cover, 
he would have doubled, like a fox; but 
it was autumn and the leaves were all 
on the ground, and the officer could see 
him if he doubled back on his trail. He 
ran on, panting heavily. 


A low cliff appeared before him. In 
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vain he looked for a hole in the rocks, 
a hole that would give him shelter from 
the long arm of the law. He ran on 
weakly. The sound of the horse’s hoof- 
beats came to his ears. In desperation 
he cast about him again for a hiding- 
place, and this time he found it. He 
ran to the ledge, dropped to his knees 
and crept under it; there was a hole 
that led back into inky blackness; he 
was in the mouth of a cave. He went 
farther, and stretched himself out on the 
dank stones to rest. The officer rode on. 

Three hours afterward Lute crept out 
of the rocky hole and went straight to 
the house of the man who had shot at 
him that morning. The farmer wanted 
to shoot at him again, but he talked 
himself to’ safety. Then he and the 
farmer held quite an enthusiastic con- 
versation, which ended in their shaking 
hands very cordially and in Lute’s being 
led to a well-laden table in the kitchen, 
where there were no mirrors. 

When Lute had eaten, the farmer 
mounted a horse and rode toward Johns- 
ville. The sheriff, tired and disap- 
pointed, with a fresh horse under him, 
overtook the farmer. 

“Didn’t see anything more of him, did 
you?” asked the officer. 

“Not a thing more,” was the ready 
answer. “Say, what was the matter with 
’im, nohow, Sheriff ?” 

“Crazy on the subject of looking- 
glasses,” said the sheriff. 

When the farmer returned, he had 
with him a justice-of-the-peace and a 
well-dressed man. 


WO weeks afterward Little Egypt 

had the greatest surprise of its ex- 
istence: Lute Falway rode in on a fine 
horse,—and he was dressed in a new suit 
of the latest cut. What is.more, there 
was a marriage-license, and lots of 
money in his breast pocket. 

“Lute!” cried his mother, as he rode 
up to the old cedar that bore twice its 
weight in honeysuckles. “Lute! Tell 
me, honey! Have ye done got to be a 
big preacher, or—or what?” 

“Oh,” said Lute smilingly, “I’ve jest 
been out a-roundin’ up a little bad luck 
here and thar, ’at’s all, Mother. Have 
ye got any lookin’-glasses in the house, 
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Mother? Ef ye have, and ef ye don’t 
want ’em smashed, ye’d better git ’em 
out o’ my way! I breaks every one I 
sees, and I kills all o’ the cats I sees, 
and I jest dotes on a-bringin’ hoes into 
the house, and I’d walk fo’teen mile to 
git to walk onder a ladder. That’s me!” 

A crowd had gathered. Lute turned 
to a fifteen-year-old boy. 

“Here’s a dollar for ye, son,” he said 
grandly. “Please be so good as to hold 
my hoss.” 

Lute walked with princely step. into 
his mother’s house, and a score of his 
relatives followed him silently. There 
was a fire, for the mountain air was cold. 
Lute tossed his new hat to a_bed- 
post, drew up a sheepskin-lined rocker 
and sat down. Then he very deliber- 
ately lighted a cigar with a dollar in 
paper money. 

Everybody came to see him except 
the person he wished most to see, which 
was his sweetheart. Finally he rose, 
donned his new hat, said to his mother, 
“Please be so good as to excuse my dis- 
cuttesy,” and stepped out to the back 
porch. From the back. porch he went 
as straight as the crow flies to a certain 
giant beech that bore in many places in 
its white bark the initials 7. S. and L. F. 
And there he found her. She was sitting 
with her head down, a sad mourner at a 
sacred shrine. The bright sunlight 
gleamed on her hair. His feet made a 
noise in the carpet of leaves. She looked 
up; then she rose. 

“Lute—it’s you!” she said, and she 
went toward him. “And ef ye still want 
me to marry ye, Lute, I’ll do it. I caint 
stand it no longer, Lute. I want you 
awful. Why,” as she took note of his 
fine clothing, “what on earth’s happened 
to you!” 

“T had the good luck to find a mica- 
mine in a cave,” Lute told her, ‘and 
I acted reel smart and got half of it, 
which same I sold for cash. Now I got 
to know why it was you turned me down, 
Mert.” 

He put his arms about her fine, girlish 
shoulders, and she hid her face against 
his high white collar. 

“T’d broke a lookin’-glass that morn- 
in’,” she whispered, ‘and I was afeard 
I'd bring you bad luck!” 
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THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT 


Continued from page 296 of this issue. 

















apart, their linked hands as frail a bond 
and seemingly as long as a telephone- 
wire between cities. Leila was herself 
a little city which an earthquake had 
visited and wrecked. ‘Throughout the 
broken walls of her body there were 
twisted wires and choked streets and 
flaming temples and an innumerable 
population doing its best to save the 
town, but desperately needing help from 
without, such help as Chicago had, and 
San Francisco and Messina, and Bel- 
gium, Poland and Serbia. 

Bayard was not capable of rendering 
help to Leila except by way of financing 
the skill of others. This he would do 
to the last of his powers, regretting 
only that there was not superhuman skill 
to purchase. This business-man’s soul 
of his was dreaming even in his sleep of 
schemes for raising money to meet these 
new demands of Leila’s. Fortunately 
sickness and such need as hers were al- 
ways acceptable as security and collateral 
for a loan. He would get money 
enough, if only the doctors would bring 
help enough. 

He was not permitted to sleep there 
long; for being well, he was an alien 
in the hospital, and in the morning the 
wards were humming with baths and 
breakfasts and changes of dressings and 
inspections. The shop was opening for 
business. 

In the surgery the knives were boiling 
and the priests and priestesses were 
cleansing themselves for the altars. ‘The 
wheeled cots were running along the 
halls to the elevators with their white 
freight of sick terror. 


T length the chief surgeon came 

dreadfully into Leila’s room and 
shook hands with Bayard and put him 
out. By and by the surgeon reappeared 
to tell Bayard that in his opinion cer- 
tain operations were immediately neces- 
sary to save Leila’s life and her health 


and her mechanism. He asked Bayard’s 
consent formally. 

It was required of this husband to 
send his beloved to the knives, to take 
that awful responsibility of adding 
wounds to her wounds, of increasing her 
surfeit of agonies. 

But, for the love of her, he gave his 
authority. The surgeon was chary of 
promises. He was not sure what he 
would find, but he thought it best to do 
all that could be done, artificially, in be- 
half of broken bones, torn ligaments, 
lacerated flesh, displaced organs, and 
whatever else might be found amiss. 

His excuse was the physician’s motto: 
“We must do the best we know how.” 

Bayard was permitted to hold that one 
poor hand of Leila’s on the journey 
down the corridors to the anesthetizing- 
room. She was too feeble to realize or 
be more afraid than she was. It was 
Bayard that sickened at the vision of the 
anesthetist and the surgeon in his robe 
and gloves, and the nurses and assistants 
with the gauze over their mouths. 

Bayard was driven away from the 
sacred precincts. He could not go to 
Daphne’s room, for her nurse was bath- 
ing her and dressing her bruises and the 
blistered surfaces along her calf where 
the gasoline flames had begun to sear. 

Bayard was forlorn enough, alone, 
roomless, in the way of everybody, wait- 
ing for the release of his wife from the 
torture-chamber. He went outside and 
smoked, but was afraid to be long away. 

He found a morning paper on the 
floor of the waiting-room near a chair. 
He hated to read some one’s else dis- 
carded paper, but he had a man’s im- 
patience to get the news early, and so he 
picked it up surreptitiously. 

The war in Europe furnished no pic- 
turesque horror that morning; the polit- 
ical situation and the Mexican riddle 
were quiet enough to admit a social doc- 
ument to the front page. Bayard read. 
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ANOTHER JOY-RIDE 
MEETS FATAL FINISH 


Munitions Agent Wetherell Killed. 
Mrs. Bayard Kip Injured Perhaps 
Fatally. Sister Badly Bruised. 


A broken steering-gear that cracked 
under the strain of 70 miles an hour 
brought a sudden end to the hilarity of a 
trio of merry-makers and added one more 
to the big death-roll of the year. é 

Only the quick work and presence of 
mind of a teamster, Henry Drinn, in turn- 
ing his wagon aside, saved a party of 
children from being slaughtered by the 
reckless driver. 

After the car thundered past, Drinn saw 
it suddenly swerve into a culvert. He sup- 
poses that the steering gear broke 


Bayard blenched with shame at the 
sight of his wife in the headlines. He 
wanted to murder the reporters who in- 
vaded the sacred privacy of his home. 
He cursed the ruthlessness of the press. 

He did not know how much of the 
chronicle was truth, how much reporter’s 
romance. If history is only “fiction 
agreed upon,” what is journalism ?—fic- 
tion disagreed upon? For no two papers 
tell the same story alike. It is not al- 
together their fault, for human beings 
can neither understand nor report one 
another. 

None of the papers credited Wetherell 
with the sublimity of his self-sacrifice. 
How could they know of it? Daphne 
alone had guessed what Wetherell’s mo- 
tive was, but she was in no state to be 
quizzed. The stupid Drinn won the 
credit and did not refuse it—began in 
time to believe it and boast of it. 

All that Bayard knew or cared was 
that his wife and his sister were on the 
front page of the New York dailies. 
There are various ways of getting there, 
most of them unpleasant. This way was 
odious. 

Bayard’s jealous wrath at Leila began 
to ferment once more. Then he saw her 
being trundled back on a barrow. He 
thought at first that she was dead, for the 
ether still possessed her, and a cloth had 
been laid over her face. 

Now love flared up again, and again 


he forgave and adored. He ran to the. 


interne with anxious questions. The in- 
terne was careful not to promise any- 
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thing. The door was slfut in Bayard’s 
face, and he resumed the hospital patrol. 

He pleaded for admission and was at 
length let in, and quite in time to miss 
none of the horrors of the soul’s rebirth 
from the ether-death to the nausea of 
life. The surgeon had removed a part 
of Leila’s ‘bandages, and she had eyes 
now to torture Bayard with—eyes that 
looked up to him out of hell, eyes that 
glazed and sickened and seemed to 
scream, then filmed and rolled whitely 
back, then returned to beg for help. 

And now there was no comfort in 
hearing Leila call his name, for he was 
hatefully useless to her, a bystander that 
stared at her and offered her no aid. 
He abominated the ignorance of man 
and the futile sciences that grope and 
do not find. 

The surgeon came in to see Leila and 
shake her hand-and tell her that she 
was going to be all right. She might 
have a little pain—yes, she probably 
would be inconvenienced. (That was his 
word!) But there was no way of stop- 
ping that odious vomiting. It would 
soon be ended, however; well, good-by! 

Bayard spent most of the day watch- 
ing Leila suffer and repeating his little 
rote of sympathy over and: over. ‘That 
night he was permitted to occupy a 
room in the hospital. 


CHAPTER LXXII 


after 
was Mrs. Chivvis. 
She was not at all what 
Daphne feared. Her manner 
had the discretion that sick people re- 
quire, but her heart was evidently shaken 
from its calm. And she brought flowers. 

“Oh, my dear,” she murmured. “I 
read in the papers about your misfortune. 
Such a night as I had spent. I was 
so afraid for you! I couldn’t imagine 
what had become of you. There was no 
one at your brother’s apartment all night. 
The night-man said your brother had 
left in great haste and seemed to be 
worried. And to think that you were 
lying here in such pain! And I might 
have helped you.” 

They clasped hands like the two 
splendid little business men they were. 


lr | APHNE’S first visitor, 


Bayard, 


D. 
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“How’s the shop?” Daphne said. 

“T haven’t been there.” 

“Tt isn’t open, then?” 

“No, indeed. With you here?” 

“That makes no difference,” Daphne 
stormed, already converted to the shop- 
religion. ‘Customers must not find the 
door shut. Run open it at once. Sup- 
pose Mrs. Romilly dropped in! We'd 
lose her—unless this notoriety drives 
her away.” 

A little blush of shame flickered in 
Daphne’s pale cheeks a moment and 
went out. She sighed: 

“IT suppose Mr. Duane has stopped 
that check, too—if he ever sent it. Oh, 
dear! I’ll never try to save anybody 
else’s reputatior.” 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Chivvis 
snapped. 

“Nothing,” Daphne answered in haste. 
“T’m woozy with the medicines.” She 
had suddenly realized that her sacrifice 
for Leila’s sake was of the kind that 
publication would reverse into slander. 

Mrs. Chivvis had an inkling of what 
she meant, but she had also decency 
enough to try to change the subject. She 
made several fishlike gasps, but no words. 

Then a nurse knocked—brought a 
card growing in a large little azalea 
tree. Daphne scanned it: “Tom 
Duane!” She peered closer at the 
pencilings and read aloud: “ ‘I just 
learned. I’m heartbroken. Isn’t there 
anything I can do?’”’ 

Daphne felt as if outraged society had 
forgiven her. 

“Tsn’t he a darling!” she murmured. 

Mrs. Chivvis begrudged a_ stingy, 
“Well, of course—” She had the poor 
people’s conscientious scruples against 
wasting praise on the rich. 

She thought she could escape from 
committing herself by rising. ‘You'll 
want to see him, of course.” 

This was a tremendous concession, 
since it would be almost pagan for her 
to retire and permit Daphne to receive 
Tom Duane in her room, and she in 
bed. Mrs. Chivvis had never heard of 
the old French custom. She would not 
have approved of it. 

But Daphne had had enough of evil 
appearance. She expressed the horror 
that Mrs. Chivvis felt. 


, 


had 


“See him here? Never! 

She glared at poor Mrs. Chivvis with 
a reproof that was excruciating to ac- 
cept, and ordered her to go down and 
meet Mr. Duane—and incidentally learn 
about the check. ‘Business is business,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Chivvis descended in all the con- 
fusion of a Puritan wife meeting a Cav- 
alier beau. She came back later to say 
that Mr. Duane was really very nice, 
and spoke beautifully and had sent the 
check and would send another if Daphne 
wished it, and would make old Mrs. 
Romilly go on with the order, and would 
Daphne like some special fruits or 
soups or something ?—he was really very 
nice. She was blushing from the very 
effort to keep from blushing. 

Daphne eyed her with ironic horror 
and said: 

“You’ve been flirting with him! And 
me so helpless here!” 

“Daph !—nee!! Kip!!!’ -Mrs. Chiv- 
vis screamed. The only counterthrust 
she could think of was, “And what does 
Mr. Wimburn say ?” 

This sobered Daphne. She had been 
thinking of Clay, and during Mrs. Chiv- 
vis’ absence she had been regretting that 
once more Clay should have permitted 
Tom Duane to beat him to the proper 
thing. 

There was an incongruity in Duane’s 
flowers that hurt her. Why had Clay 
sent no word? Everybody else in town 
had seen the papers. Clay read the 
papers. Surely he was not capable of 
such monstrous pique. When your 
worst enemy gets badly hurt, you’ve just 
got to forgive—if you’re human. 

Duane had not been held back by any 
such jealousy of Wetherell. Why should 
Clay? To conceal her misery from Mrs. 
Chivvis, Daphne began to complain 
again of the risk of leaving the shop 
shut, and she bustled her partner off ; 
then she became mere woman and 
brooded over her lover’s incredible 
neglect. She continued to brood all that 
day, and the next, and the next. 

Gradually her gloom changed to a 
lively alarm. Perhaps some ill had be- 
fallen him. The factories where war 
munitions were being turned out were 
subject to all sorts of explosions, in- 
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Assisted when necessary by touches 
of Cuticura Ointment. These fra- 
grant, super-creamy emollients do 
much to restore faded, injured or 
neglected complexions, prevent pore- 
clogging, remove pimples, black- 
heads, redness and roughness. No 
senseless massaging, steaming, etc. 
Cuticura Soap is a perfect skin 
and complexion Soap and should be 
used daily for the toilet. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, *‘Cuticura, 
Dept. 55, B ** Sold throughout the world, 
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cendiarisms, strikes, assaults, murders. 
There was much talk of hostile spies and 
hyphenated American conspiracy, and 
she began to wonder if Clay might not 
have been assassinated as an agent for 
the Allies. , Almost worse than this fear 
was the dread that he might have been 
won over by some other woman. Even 
in that case, Daphne felt that he ought 
to have sent a word of regret—unless the 
woman were some green-eyed demon 
who “had him scared.” 

Daphne had an abundance of time to 
speculate, for if Clay were alive, he gave 
no sign of his existence. 

When she appealed to Bayard, he 
said he had himself tried to find Clay. 
He confessed that he had wanted to bor- 
row money of him. ‘The hospital had 
asked for two weeks’ room-rent in ad- 
vance and he had found himself a little 
short. Daphne fretted over this eternal 
stringency. Bayard’s efforts to persuade 
her that she must not worry over money 
only made her worry the more. 

She grew frantic to be back at her 
shop. To be earning something; that 
was the important thing. She hated to 
lie abed and let Mrs. Chivvis carry the 
business alone. It was unfair to Mrs. 
Chivvis and unfair to the business too, 
for Mrs. Chivvis was no saleswoman, and 
Daphne was a mighty good one, if she 
did say it herself. 

She had come to think of “the busi- 
ness” with a fervor akin to religion or 
patriotism. She was evolving a com- 
mercial character with a vengeance ; the 
soul that had looked down on trade was 
now thrilling to its distresses and ecsta- 


sies, its romance and its prides and its” 


pathos. Yet it was her wares that she 
had changed, rather than her character. 
Previously her stock in trade had been 
like other women’s: her charm and her 
attention and her compliance; now she 
was selling clothes and trinkets. 

We are all salespeople in one branch 
or another: aristocrats with show-win- 
dows full of pedigrees and favors and 
antique furniture of every sort; artists 
marketing their dreams and handiwork ; 
military men their labor and their safety ; 
clergymen their voices and dogmas. Even 
wives and sweethearts, Daphne realized, 
were always price-tagging more or less 


of themselves for more or less of some 
man’s cash or credit. So Daphne felt 
that she was more honest than she had 
ever been. She was actually less in trade 
than ever, because she was now vending 
less precious things. By means of com- 
mercialism she was protecting her soul 
and body from the auction-block. It is 
better to sell the things you make than 
to sell yourself. 

Daphne was afraid, however, that 
Clay was not emancipated enough to 
appreciate this. She was afraid that she 
had bought her shop at the price of 
her love. The hospital was a jail now: 
she was withheld from pursuing both her 
new business of selling bride-wear and 
the original woman-business of becoming 
a bride. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 





T was a Kip habit to conceal 
misfortunes from “the family” 
as long as ptssible. When 
Daphne and Bayard were 
away at school, they never let their par- 
ents know of their illnesses till they were 
over. And Mrs. Kip alluded to her 

own or their father’s ailments only in 

the past tense. 

So Bayard and Daphne had agreed 
that no mention of this disaster should 
be made to the old folks at home. But 
the accident which had gained a front- 
page position in the New York papers 
caught too many Cleveland eyes, and 
Wesley Kip and his wife learned the 
news from people who called them up 
to ask the news. 

Wesley sent an excited telegram which 
Bayard answered in the most reassuring 
terms—which convinced his parents so 
much that on the second forenoon they 
walked into the hospital. When a nurse 
brought up their names, Daphne and 
Bayard were stunned. They could not 
refuse to receive their parents. One can 
hardly do that. In fact, now that they 
were at hand, Daphne grew homesick 
for them. She longed for that motherly 
bosom-haven and for that look in her 
father’s eyes; for the tame simplicity 
of the couple. 

In marched two exceedingly well 
groomed persons. Prosperity had played 
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For a Better 
SHAVE 


The cutting edge of either a ‘‘safety” or ‘‘ordi- 
nary” razor, when seen under the microscope, 
looks just like a saw. 

These tiny teeth become rust coated and that’s 
why a razor pulls. 

ia = 
3-in-One Oil 

stops this formation of rust. You simply put a 

ittle 3-in-One on your razor blade before stropping 
ind after shaving. Try it. 

" Send for free 3-in-One Oil and our little scien- 
tific booklet, the “Razor Saver.’ 

3-in-One is sold by all good seenee in three size 

bottles: 1 0z., 10c; 3 0z.,25¢:8 o . % pint) Sec. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3'2 0z., 

If your dealer hasn’t these cans, we'll send one 


by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c in stamps. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


42 KLR. Broadway 
New York 
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Tennis 
Strains 


Overworked muscles from a vigorous 
game of golf or tennis—wrenched 
tendons and ligaments, soreness and 
lameness from any sport or severe 
physical exertion are quickly relieved 
with Absorbine, Jr. It takes the 
kinks from stiff muscles and joints, 
stops pain and inflammation, and 
prevents second-day soreness. 

A few drops of this clean, fragrant, refreshing 


liniment, well rubbed in, will do the work 
effectively and leave no greasy residue. 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRAN MARR MLC US POL OFF 


The first game, the first lap around the cinder 
track, the first of the season’s out-of-doors sports, 
does not claim its toll of sore limbs when the 
muscles are rubbed down with Absorbine, Jr. 


Absorbine, Jr., is more than a liniment—it is a 
positive antiseptic and germicide. This doubles 
its efficiency and its uses. When applied to cuts, 
bruises, sores and wounds, it kills the germs, makes 
the wound aseptic and promotes rapid healing. 


Ame oF eyes in allaying pain and reducing sprains, 
swellings, enlarged veins and glands. 


Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and is non-poisonous 
—safe to use anywhere. 


Used as a Rub-down 


after violent exercise, it puts vim and 
energy into jaded muscles, limbers the 
joints and gives the body the glow of health. 
Make this soothing, invigorating and anti- 
septic rub-down by adding one ounce of 
Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water or 
witch hazel, 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 
at most druggists or delivered. 


A Se mt ht 
wi e sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 10c in stamps. Pm SA 


me postpaid Trial Bottle 
W.F.YOUNG,P.p.F. Absorbine, Jr., _ pamphlet 
and laboratory reports. 
340 Temple Street 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 
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LL my life every magazine 

I've “looked into has had a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
So when I go into ?: store to 
buy a of garters I just nat- 
= base ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


—AMBROSE PEALE 
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Standard of Sound! 


Therefore the only way that you 
who are hard of hearing can pos- 
sibly know whether a hearing de- 
vice will make you hear clearly, is to try it in your 
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will let you make that trial without a penny of cost 
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Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


, NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and ant the follicles and thus promotes the growth of the hair 
Relieves the scalp of unhealthy accumulations and secretions. Gives a rich gloss 
is highly perfumed and free from oil. 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 
if your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 
Send 10c for trial size 
Applications at all first class Barber Shops 
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havoc with Daphne’s homely parents. 
Wesley’s tailor had renovated him en- 
tirely, and the wife’s dressmaker had 
found magic garments that took years 


and years from her age. Daphne stared, * 


and felt disowned. Her parents had 
abandoned themselves and her. And yet 
it would have taken more than a well- 
cut gown or a smart coat to alter the 
fact that these were her very own peo- 
ple, who had come hundreds of miles 
to see their poor child. 

Wesley and his wife were amazed by 
Daphne’s agility as she sprang about the 
bed. They had rather expected to find 
her hopelessly incapacitated. They had 
come with heartfuls of sympathy to 
squander. Mrs. Kip had counted on 
having Daphne back to nurse. She was 
almost disappointed. 

But Leila required all their excess of 
tenderness. She frightened them with 
her deficit of health and beauty. None 
the less Wesley, always the gallant in 
his way, blurted out: 

“Well, well, how fine you look, Leila, 
my child. Don’t she look fine, Mother? 
Isn’t she pirty?” 

The elder Mrs. Kip tried to agree 
that the younger Mrs. Kip made a good 
appearance, but she was unconvincing. 

Leila groaned. “Fine and pretty” was 
what she wanted to be, and her terror 
now was not that she might die but that 
she might live on unlovely and therefore 
unlovable. Women incessantly make the 
mistake of thinking that they hold their 
husband’s love by their beauty—as if the 
most beautiful women have had and kept 
the most lovers—a manifest untruth. 
But Leila accepted the fallacy as gospel. 
The beauty she had flaunted for her 
own glory and the tantalizing of her 
husband and other men, became now a 
solemn necessity for the salvation of her 
home by the: retention of her mate. It 
was no longer a vanity, an adornment 
for her own prestige; it was a duty to 
Bayard. 

She. had an instinct for keeping the 
house beautiful by keeping the house- 
keeper beautiful. 


EILA was determined to endure 
everything that might be necessary 
to regain her. beauty. She would go 
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plaster casts or splints or medicines for 
that. She was quite grim about it. Her 
resolution extended to the spending of 
as much of Bayard’s money as necessary, 
on surgeons’ fees and doctors’ bills. If 
she bankrupted Bayard, it would be 
with the tenderest motives. 

Five times she went to the operating 
table, made that infernal journey into 
ether-land, knowing what after-anguishes 
awaited her, what retching and burning 
and writhing. She braved death again 
and again, took long chances with cow- 
ering bravado all for Bayard’s sake! 

The last time as she throbbed on the 
live coals of agony, she whispered : 

“Boy, I’m going the limit for you. 
But this must be the last. If this doesn’t 
succeed, let me die. I’d rather die than 
be an eyesore to you.” 

When Leila learned by indirection 
that Daphne had taken the blame on 
herself for the fatal excursion, she did 
not contradict her to Bayard. In fact, 
when Daphne was well enough to be 
moved into Leila’s room for a visit, 
Leila told her: 

“The robe of a martyr is so becoming 
to you, Daphne, that I’m going to let 
you wear it.” 

This did not increase Daphne’s re- 
spect for Leila, but it did increase her 
pity; and there grew up between the 
sisters-in-law an affection that gradually 
effaced the hyphens, and changed the 
“in law” to “at heart.” 

Daphne drove Bayard from the hos- 
pital to his business. She could see that 
he was jading with the drain on his 
sympathetic faculties and growing mor- 
bid over the neglect of his crippled busi- 
ness. He had been heaping up doctors’ 
bills and letting his office go. And now 
once more he was slaving at his job, 
trying to outrun Leila’s extravagance. 
Her dressmakers were doctors; their toil 
was the remodeling of her frame to the 
current fashion of two legs and two arms 
of normal design and action. She was 
trying to garb herself in a new robe of 
silken. skin of the modish color—white 
with a cast of pink. 

Wesley went back to Cleveland, and 
took his wife along, the day after 
Daphne went back to her shop. Leila 
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alone remained in the hospital, visited 
daily by Daphne and Bayard. 


NE morning when Bayard reached 

his office after a harrowing all-night 
vigil at Leila’s side, he was just falling 
asleep over the first mail when his tele- 
phene snarled. He reached for it with 
alarm. <A voice boomed in his ear: 

“Ah you thah ?” 

“re” 

“Keep the line, please. 
through, sir?” 

Then a growl replaced the boom, a 
growl that made the receiver rattle: 

“Ah you thah, Mr. Kip? This is 
Colonel Marchmont. I dahsay you re- 
membah our conversation about those 
damned contracts with Wetherell. A 
little fahthah discussion might not be 
amiss—if you could make it pahfectly 
convenient to drop ovah at say a quawtah 
pahst fah? Good! I shall be heah at 
that ah.” 

Bayard pondered. What new persecu- 
tion was fate preparing? What new rod 
was in pickle for his welted back? The 
only thing he could think of was a threat 
of imprisonment. He did not see how 
he was liable, but ill luck will find the 
way. 

Later as he went to the office, he 
bought an evening paper. A _ heavily 
headed cablegram announced that the 
laborers in the British munition works 
were striking or threatening to strike. 
The fighting aristocracy raged at the 
treachery of the factory-soldiers; but 
the laborers insisted that the makers of 
weapons were growing rich from the 
fat contracts with the Government, and 
that the laborers had a right at least to 
a look-in. 

A gleam of understanding came into 
Bayard’s eye. He winked solemnly at 
nobody in particular, unless it were at 
his frowning fate. When he reached 
the desk of Colonel Marchmont he 
looked unabashed into the _ revolver- 
muzzle of the old warhorse’s one eye. 

Without any preliminary courtesies or 
any softening of his previous torie, the 
Colonel snorted: 

“Those devilish contracts you made 
with Wetherell—the pah fellah is no 
longah hyah—mah’s the pity, but—vwell, 


Now, you ah 
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I’m afraid I was a bit sevyah with you. 
I fancy you’ve rahthah let yourself in 
for a rahthah heavy bill of costs and 
all that. Now we have no desiah to im- 
pose any hahdship on you. Of cahse 
Wetherell was a confounded: scoundrel, 
and we can’t begin to pay the prices he 
fixed. But we might see ah way to re- 
newing those contracts at a reasonable 
figyah—say at a twenty-five pah cent 
reduction from the tums you quoted.” 

Bayard smiled and shook his head. 
He bluffed the bluffer. 

“The prices we quoted included only 
a fair profit, Colonel. Since then, mate- 
rials have been going up in price every 
minute, thanks to the demand from 
abroad. And the home market is boom- 
ing. Railroad stocks are rising again. 
Railroads are in the market for new 
equipment. The building’ trades are 
busy. The steel mills are running nights 
again. New blast furnaces: are being 
blown in as fast as the men can be hired 
back. We can sell all our product here ; 
we could sell more than we can make.” 

Colonel Marchmont squirmed. But 
he was a soldier and loved a good 
counter-attack. He smiled as _ he 
squirmed. He pooh-poohed and haw- 
hawed only a moment or two before he 
laid down his arms. Wetherell was 
avenged when the Colonel signed new 
contracts at a higher price. The chang- 
ing times changed everything; yester- 
day’s exorbitance was to-day’s bargain. 

Bayard departed with a wallet full of 
business. He got back to his office on 
feet fledged with Mercurial wings. His 
feet were beautiful on the rug of the 
president’s office. The whole office 
sniffed the breeze of prosperity revivify- 
ing the torpid air. 


EANWHILE Daphne was having 

so different a history from Leila 
that she felt ashamed. It seemed unfair 
to her to get well quickly and with no 
blemish, while Leila hung between death 
and deformity. 

But seeing Bayard alone and hearing 
Leila fret, she felt confirmed in her be- 
lief that she had done the wholesome 
thing when she joined the laboring 
classes. There were discouragements 
without cease, and yet Daphne was 
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InkEveryJar + 


Every woman has 
“ *,* ” 

a_ position. 

Whether social, busi- 
ness, or artistic she 
holds it better when 
aided by good looks. 
This is why so many 
depend, for skin- 
health and fairness, on 


Ingram's 


Milkweed Cream 


50c and $1.00 
At Drug Stores 


Preserves Good Complexions— 
Improves Bad Complexions 
It is used for skin disorders and sallowness, as well as 
undue redness or sunburn. 
Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing, and . 4 free our Guest Room Package containing 
ngram’s Powder and Ro in novel purse 
packets, and i Milkweed Cream. enta Tooth Powder, 
and Perfume, in Guest Room Sizes. Address 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
blished 1885 
Windsor, Ontario 46 Tenth St., Detroit U.8. A. 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. 
Four shades: pink, white flesh and brunette. 
Price, 50c at drug stores or by mail, postpaid. 





show this standard high grade 
42 Key fully visible typewriter to your 
friends and let them see wherein it 
excels any other $100 typewriter. 
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Then by caru or letter to ussimply say “Afai/ pte me ” en 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box E-253 Chicago, Ill. 
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IT 1S GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
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We will send you the ‘‘Santa Fe Special’ watch witheut One Cent 

Down. Examine it carefully. Wear it 30 days. Send it back if ten 
don't want it. Vou risk nothing. Our “Dire 

You,” easy payment plan is explained fully “* oe 

Santa Fe Special catalog. Payments are so small you 

m@ will not miss the oor. ae Ley 9 a month and you 


wear the watch ri 
NE CA. Ss E ‘DES IGNS 
The new watch book shows all the very latest designs of 
the world’s most talented engravers, each case illus- 
trated in beautiful color combinations, showing three 
color Inlay monograms, engraved 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed! 
Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter 
has been discovered. Almost overnight it has revolutionized 
the whole typewriting situation. 
Already thousands of stenographers and other typewriter 
users who never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute, are 
writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could before, and they're 
earning salaries increased in proportion. 

Nothing Else Like It 
Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with any system of 
the past, There has never been anything like it before. It 
is as different from the old touch systems as day is from night. 
Special Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises bring results 
in days that ordinary methods will not produce in months. It 
is the greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter itself 
was invented—already its success has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken up this 
system are hundreds of graduates of business colleges and 
special typewriting courses—many were so-called touch writers 
—yet there has not been a single one who hasn’t deubled or 
his or her speed and accuracy, and the salaries have 
been increased from $8 to $15 a week (their former salaries) to 
, $30 and even $40 weekly. And the new way is amazingly 
easy for anyone—there are only 10 lessons and they can be 
quickly learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret tells all of this new method. 
But we have prepared a book which tells all about it in complete 
detail, which is free to those interested. It is a big Me oT ge book, 
brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. It explains 
how this ng ue new method will quickly make your fingers strong 
and dextrous, bring them under ge rfect control, make them extreme ly 
rapid in their movements—how in a few short weeks you can trans- 
form your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and amazingly 
speedy —all this and much more is told in detail. No instruction 
book ever written, no matter what its cost, ever told so plainly 
the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 
If you are pend arr tana to get ahead—if you want to make qour 
work easier—if you want to put more money in your pay envel —_ 
—get this book at once. It will be a revelation to you as to t 
speed and sadary that is poesibie to typists. 
posta: ay— Now. 
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The Tulloss School of Typewriting, 1706 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in Typewriting. 
This incurs no obliga*ion whatever on my part. 
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thanks to the soda fountain 
—soda fountains are better, 
thanks to 


the drink that made the 
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refreshing beverage to 
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THE COCA-COLA CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for free booklet— 
“The Romance of Coca-Cola” 
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learning what a remedy for how many 
troubles there is in work. It seemed to 
be almost panacea. It was exciting, 
fatiguing, alarming, but it was objective. 
She was not fretting over soul-states and 
social statuses and love-torments and 
temptations. She was struggling to 
make the bravest show at the least ex- 
pense, using her mind instead of her 
heart, studying the conditions of the 
market and not the whims of her con- 
science as it alternately reproached and 
approved the same moods. She was on 
her way at last to that fifty thousand 
a year she had dreamed of. She was 
uncertain yet of earning a thousand a 
year, but she was on the road. 

Daphne went back to the shop ahead 
of the doctor’s permission. She was 
weak at first, and fluttery, but the at- 
mosphere of trade was more tonic than 
that of any health-resort. She had 
neither time nor strength to think of 
love or lovers during the busy day. But 
all her evenings were as dull as a busi- 
ness man’s in a strange village. She 
had no family, no club, and she did not 
play billiards. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


~ LAY WIMBURN, like the 


C shrewd business man he was, 
| finding that his big gold mine 
had faulted, had gone pros- 
pecting for a new lode. He wandered 
from city to city. The factories every- 
where were busy, most of them at muni- 
tions of one sort of another: the cutlery 
works were making bayonets and trench- 
mattocks ; the motor factories were mak- 
ing flying machines, war trucks and am- 
bulances; the cotton-mills were busy 
with bandages, uniforms, pajamas. 
Labor was scarce and high; manu- 
facturers were hasty and curt. Nobody 
had time to listen to Clay, or needed his 
aid. He had worked his way beyond 
Chicago and was westering when he 
saw from the train what he had not seen 
for months, a large factory-plant closed 
up, abandoned. It had somehow been 
overlooked by the munitions-makers. 
Clay dropped off the train and began to 
investigate. 
The owner had died heartbroken by 
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the hard times. He had died intestate; 
leaving a squad of quarreling heirs and 
a tangle of debts. Clay studied the situ- 
ation and fled back to Cleveland. He 
found among his acquaintances there a 
man or two for whom he had made big 
money. He borrowed largely on usurious 
terms, with no security but his own word 
and his past performances. He returned 
to the village, where by pretended indif- 
ference and a careless display of large 
cash he wrought the heirs to a frenzy of 
impatience and a miracle of agreement. 
This took time and a public calm which 
belied his frantic Marathons about his 
hotel room. + 

Out there in Haysville he did not see 
the New York papers or any other record 
of Daphne’s accident. She was out of 
the hospital before he closed the deal 
and emerged as the owner of a furnace- 
tract of fifteen acres and a slag-bank of 
sixteen. He got them for one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. While he 
was at it, he picked up an adjoining 
farm for five thousand dollars. As 
soon as the deeds were recorded, he sped 
to Pittsburgh and quickly disposed of 
his holdings to the owners of a chain of 
pig-iron works for two hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars. 

He dashed back to Illinois to record 
these new deeds. Then he returned to 
New York with a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars clear profit.all his 
own. He swaggered into Bayard’s office 
to tell him the news. 

“Five thou’ a day is not so worse pay 
for a young feller, huh? Neat little 
problem in math! Capital nothing, 
profit one-twenty-five thou’. What is 
the percentage? About twice infinity, 
eh? How much can I lend you? Speak 
quick, because the Government is trying 
to borry it offen me.” 

A week before, and Bayard would 
have hailed him as a guardian angel 
from on high. Now he looked up and 
laughed : 

“Don’t bother me. 
talk to little pikers.” 

He told his own story. Even the 
“war-baby” stocks, after being well 
spanked, were taken up now and cuddled 
and tossed in air, and Clay and Bayard 
both roared grandiosely and were proud 


I’m too busy to 
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Those were great 
Napoleons 


to know each other. 
days for daring young men. 
were to be had by the dozen. 

The twin pets of fortune slapped each 
other’s shoulders and crowed like the 
boys they were. 


ACTUALLY Clay had called on Bay- 
“ard less to brag than to learn about 
Daphne. He came at his business by a 
conspicuously careless roundabout. 

“By the way,” he said, “I saw your 
father and mother in Cleveland. They 
were floating down Euclid Avenue in a 
palace car and floating very high.” 

“Yes,” said Bayard. “They were on 
.here for a few days.” 

“Ts that so? And how’s—er—how’s 
the rest of the family?” 

“Oh, she’s very well, but Leila’s still 
in the hospital.” 

“In the hospital—good Lord! What’s 
the matter? Appendicitis?” 

“Automobile wreck.” 

“You don’t say. Were you hurt?” 

“No. I—I—” He was too busy to 
explain the hateful affair. So he said: 

“No, I wasn’t hurt.” 

“Tt’s nothing serious—about Leila, is 
it? Was she badly injured ?” 

“Pretty badly. But she’s 
round.” 

“Lord, I hope so. 
Daphne's well ?” 

“Well, and busy.” 

“Busy? What at?” 

“Oh, a crazy scheme of hers. She’s 
keeping a little store.” 

“Daphne, keeping a 
Scott, what next?” 

“Heaven only knows.” 

“Where is—where is the confounded 
store?” 

Bayard gave him the address, and 
Clay wasted no time asking further ques- 
tions. He made haste to the subway, 
fuming; left the train at the Grand 
Central Station and took a taxicab. 

He stopped it a block below Daphne’s 
number. He wanted to reconnoiter. He 
paid the chauffeur and advanced with 
caution. There was a little crowd of 
people ahead of him. He edged through 
it and beheld a sight that made him 
gape with incredulity. 

One sees strange things in cities, but 


coming 


And—you say 


store! Great 
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Clay found this unimaginable and im- 
possible. There, in the New York 
street, was Daphne, standing on a step- 
ladder waving a monkey-wrench at a 
man in overalls. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


HILE Clay stared pop-eyed 
and oh-mouthed, the laborer 
fell back, and Daphne began 
to apply the monkey-wrench 
to a signboard hanging from an iron 
bracket. 

Now a-man somewhat 
gave an order to the perplexed man in 
overalls, and the man in overalls ad- 
vanced again, pleading: 

“Please, Mees Keep, don’t you done 
it?” 

Daphne answered: “I will! It’s mine! 
Go away!” 

The overdressed man, with a 
pushed the laborer back and set his hand 
on the ladder, saying: 

“Come on now—down you come, or 
I'll take you down.” 

Daphne promptly set one of her 
French heels crunchingly on his fingers. 
He drew his hand away and aursed it 
a moment under his other arm. The 
laughter of the increasing crowd nettled 
him. He stepped forward again and 
wrapped his arm about Daphne’s knees. 
He was about to carry her off on his 
shoulder as a Sabine prize. 

Daphne gasped and let the monkey- 
wrench fall and gave a little cry of 
horror at his touch. 

Now Clay felt the need of action. 
It was just the situation where in ro- 
mantic drama the hero draws his sword 
and cries: ‘‘Hold, base caitiff, touch 
but the hem of yon maiden’s robe with 
thine impious hand, and I'll requite thy 
profanation with my glave. I'll split 
thee e’en from sconce to chine’’—this 
last for comic relief. But Clay’s 
vocabulary was wretchedly unworthy of 
the occasion. He bunted aside a neigh- 
bor and darted forward, growling: 

“Here! What you think you're trying 
to do?” 

The other man set Daphne back on the 
ladder and turning, answered with equal 
impoetry : 


overdressed 


sneer, 
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“None of your d—smpff.” 

The closing expression was the result 
of Clay’s divinely guided right fist 
smashing him on the nose and. mouth. 

The blow sent him staggering back- 
ward clear across the walk into a lamp- 
post, whence he rebounded against the 
envious left fist of Clay, who had fol- 
lowed fast enough to whip it into the 
man’s mid-waistcoat. 

The fellow was big and no coward, 
but his brain was first jolted by the un- 
expected blow, then by the lamp-post’s 
attack from the rear, then by the dis- 
heartening stomach-punch. But most of 
all he was upset by the loss of his hat. 
There is much importance in a hat. Men 
occasionally threaten to fight, and yet 
rarely come to blows. But they are in= 
cessantly having their hats blown off— 
hence incessantly clutching at them. 
The first impulse of the muscles of this 
man was therefore to clutch for his hat 
—the first impulse of his eyes was to 
follow it into the gutter. 

It was a new hat and it had mud on 
it now. Also his nose had blood on it. 
A man with a new suit and a nose- 
bleed is busy enough without other dis- 
tractions. 

The physiologico-psychological hat- 
reaction was responsible for the man’s 
disgrace and also for his protection. It 
worked both ways. Clay had thrown 
himself forward with such violence that 
he had left his own hat behind in the 
air. His muscles played him the same 
trick, and before he knew it, he found 
himself stooping and groping backward 
about the sidewalk while he kept his 
eye on the similarly ridiculous figure of 
his adversary. 

The men in the crowd were exulting 
in the prospect of a free bout. A few 
women were deliciously hoping that they 
were going to faint. But street-fights 
may be guaranteed to disappoint. The 
spectators had already had all they were 
going to get of this one, and more than 
spectators usually get. They had seen 
two blows artistically planted. What 
followed was crass. 

Clay’s victim found his hat, and while 
he rubbed it across his elbow, advanced 
on his crouching assailant and spoke 
through the handkerchief at his nose: 
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“Say, who are you, anyway? What 
right you got horning in here, anyhow ?” 

Clay answered: ‘“That’s my business 
—and Miss Kip’s.” He rose and stood 
a. little taller than he was and frogged 
his chest wider than it was. 

Seeing that Clay knew Daphne’s name 
and was not merely a foreigner violating 
the laws of neutrality, and seeing also 
that Clay was hungry for more calis- 
thenics and about to begin a new assault, 
the stranger found a convenient loop- 
hole of escape. He made a magnan- 
imous surrender: 

“Well, if the little lady wants the 
sign she can have it. But you wait till 
I get a fair chance at you, you—I can’t 
say it in the presence of ladies.” 

“Go on! Say it!” Clay demanded, 
working the knuckle of his fists. 

The crowd grew ..eerful again, and 
Daphne on her ladder suffered the rap- 
tures of a cave-girl seeing her original 
captor smite a new persecutor with a 
stone ax. But the festival was ruined 
by the abrupt intervention of a police- 
man, the tardy but inevitable killjoy. 

He came in growling his usual /ezt- 
motif : 

“Here, here! What’s a-matter here?” 

In the face of this, the mutual en- 
emies assumed a look of brotherly love 
and confronted their common peril with 
a duet. 

“Nothing! 
you ?” 

Strange idioms of colloquial life! Just 
to ask a marr about his ailments—to ask 
an unanswerable question with no in- 
terest in the answer —is accepted as a 
challenge and repartee. 

To Clay’s disgust, his quondam foe- 
man made a glib explanation: 

“This gentleman bumped into me by 
accident and knocked off my lid, and he 
was just apologizing.” 

The policeman laughed sophisticatedly 
out of one side of his mouth. He com- 
plimented the ready speaker. 

“You’re right there with the cute 
come-back, aint you? Well, brush by or 
I’ll take a swipe at your lid meself.” 

“This is my store. I’m the agent for 
it.” 

The officer turned to Clay: “You git 
a move on, then, or—” 
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Clay retorted: “This is Miss Kip’s 
store, and I’m her fiancé.” 

The officer turned, descried the gra- 
cious outlines of Daphne, who made no 
denial of Clay’s words—smiled at her 
with the eye of a connoisseur and turn- 
ing to the crowd, roared: 

“Beat it, you lobsters, or I'll run 
yous all in.” 

Then he himself moved on. Clay and 
his anonymous adversary looked at each 
-other and laughed. 

“Shake!” said the adversary. 

Their hands shot out and they shook. 
It is a national habit. 

The adversary nodded to the man in 
overalls and said, “She can have it,” 
lifted his slightly stained derby and 
said, “Help yourself, Miss Kip,” winked 
at Clay and took himself out of the 
scene. 

Daphne came down the ladder with 
knees a-shiver, and put out her hand. 
Clay put out his, and they also shook. 
The overalls went up the ladder while 
Clay said to Daphne: 

“And now what in the name of 
Heaven is it all about?” 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


“OME inside,” said Daphne. 
She led him into a little shop 
empty of everything but the 
débris of removal. 

“Where are we?” said Clay. 

“This was my shop.” 

“What’s the matter? Busted already ?” 
Clay asked with a not unflattering cheer- 
fulness. 

“Not in the least,”” Daphne explained. 
“We've expanded so fast we had to 
move. Got in some big orders. Put 
three sewing-girls to work in a room up- 
stairs. Had a call from a nosy building- 
inspector. He said we were now a fac- 
tory and had to have fire-walls and fire- 
escapes and all sorts of things. We'd 
outgrown this little hole-in-the-wall, 
anyway. So we sublet and moved across 
the street. When we came to take the 
sign with us, that smarty-cat of a real- 
estate agent that you hit such a lovely 
poke said we couldn’t take it. I said I 
would so! He said it was nailed on, 
and according to the law it had to be 
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left. I said: ‘I don’t care; I didn’t 
write the law or agree to it.’ I told the 
moving-van man to take it. He chased 
him away. So I just got a stepladder 
and started to take it down myself. It 
was painted especially for us by an 
artist-friend of Mrs. Chivvis’—and I 
didn’t propose to leave it. Heaven 
knows what would have happened, 
though, if you hadn’t come along like 
an angel. Wasn’t the creature hateful? 
Why didn’t you send me word? You 
must have heard of my terrible accident, 
didn’t you? You weren’t mad, were you? 
Anyway, you’re looking mighty well, 
aren’t you? And I'l! have to forgive 
you, wont |?” 

Clay’s one comprehensive answer to 
the jumble of questions was an eloquent 
“Whew !” 

Now he recognized Mrs. Chivvis, who 
had stood wringing her hands over 
Daphne’s boldness and her helplessness 
and her equally terrifying rescue. 

“You remember Mrs. Chivvis, don’t 
you?” said Daphne. “Mrs. Chivvis, you 
haven’t forgotten Mr. Wimburn. He’s 
kept away so long, you might have, 
though. Where’ve you been, Clay? But 
wait—you can tell me on the way over 
to the new shop.” 

She led him to the sidewalk. The 
janitor had just brought down the sign- 
board. He gave it to Daphne with awk- 
ward gallantry, and she handed it over 
to Clay, and marched across the street, 
stopping impetuous taxicabs with a wave 
of her hand. 

Clay followed like a messenger-boy. 
She had him not only carrying bundles 
again, but actually carrying an adver- 
tisement of her business! And he had 
forbidden her to go into business! Now 
that he was rich again, it was intolerable 
that she should have any business but 
his. 

Still, he toted her lumber for her, look- 
ing down at its legend with a wry 
grimace. He was infuriated at the pic- 
ture of the underclothed woman, and 
the lettering : BoupDoIRWEAR—EXQUISITE 
THINGS FOR BrRIiDES—Miss Kip—Mrs. 
CHIVVIS. 

His wife-to-be flaunting her maiden 
name on a signboard! It was humili- 
ating to degradation. 
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When she led him into her new em- 
porium, the graceful fabrics displayed 
were all red rags to him. He was a bull 
in a crimson shop. 

He waited until Mrs. Chivvis went 
into the work-room. He had a glimpse 
of a number of girls and women on sew- 
ing bent. They were laughing and chat- 
tering. 

Daphne made Clay ‘sit down and 
asked him if it were not all perfecily 
lovely. 

He was so fuddled with anger that 
he crisscrossed his words and growled: 
“It’s absuloatly luthesome.” 

Instead of resenting the insult, 
Daphne laughed at his wrath till she 
fell against the counter. The worst of 
it was that her eyes were so tender. 

“Where did you get all the capital 


for all this stock?” Clay demanded with © 


sudden suspicion. 

“Oh, part of it we bought on credit 
and part of it on borrowed money.” 

“Borrowed where?” 

“From Mr. Duane.” 

This was too much of too much. It 
brought Clay up standing: 

“There was just one thing,” he 
growled, “that spoiled my fun to-day 
when I punched that fellow in the 
snoot, and that was—” 

“That it wasn’t Tom Duane’s snoot,” 
Daphne finished for him with a chuckle 
of amiable derision. 

“Ves!” Clay stormed. * “And I'll get 
him next.” 

“Oh, no, you wont!” 

“Oh, yes, I will!” 

“T wont have you assaulting the best 
friend I’ve got in the world.” 

He groaned aloud at this, not notic- 
ing how she used the word friend. 
She ran on. She had not talked to him 
for so long that she was a chatterbox. 

“He lent me five hundred dollars 
when I didn’t know where else to get 
it. And it nailed our first real contract 
—a big commission from old Mrs. Rom- 
illy. She was crazy about our work and 
sent us other customers. We paid back 
Mr. Duane’s five hundred, and then—” 
She giggled in advance at what was 
coming to Clay. ‘And then I borrowed 
a thousand from him. We owe him that 
now.” 


Clay was as wroth as she had wished, 
but he recovered handsomely after the 
first struggle. 

He took out a little book: 

“Well, I’ll give you.a check for that 
amount—or more. And you can pay 
Duane off with interest. I wont have 
you owing him money.” 

“You ‘wont have!’” Daphne mocked. 
“You ‘wont have?’ Since when did you 
become senior partner here ?” 

“Senior partner!” Clay railed. “I’m 
only the fellow that carries your signs 
across the street. And I’m no partner 
in this business. I hate this business. 
It makes me sick to see you in it.” 

“Then step out on the walk,” said 
Daphne. “You’re scaring away cus- 
tomers and using up the time of the 
firm. The boudoir is no place for you, 
anyway.” 

A young woman with a bridal eye 
walked in, and Daphne left. Clay to 
blunder out sheepishly. He did not see 
that she cast sheep’s eyes after him. He 
was a most bewildered young man. He 
had made a pile of money and still he 
was not happy! 


CHAPTER LXXVII 





N the course of a few wretched 
| ] days Clay picked up some of 
the facts about Daphne’s pres- 
ence in Wetherell’s fatal car. 
He was more furious at her than ever, 
and more incapable of hating her. 

Her tolerance of Duane, her escapade 
with Wetherell, her disgusting com- 
mercialism, offended him utterly. Yet 
he could not grow indifferent to her. He 
could not quite convince himself that 
she had done anything wrong; if she 
had, he could not help forgiving her 
for it. That alternation of ‘relentless 
fault-finding and plenary indulgence is 
one of the chief activities of love. 

He saw Bayard often, but Bayard 
knew little and said less. One afternoon 
he invited Clay to ride with him to the 
hospital, whence Leila was to graduate. 
He warned Clay not to betray how 
shocked he would be at Leila’s appear- 
ance, which, he said, was a wonderful 
improvement on what it had been. She 
was indeed a mere shell, and Clay was 
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not entirely successful with his compli- 
ments. 

Leila sighed: “Much obliged for your 
good intentions. I’m a mere sack of 
bones, but I’m going to get well. The 
doctors say that if I take care of myself 
every minute and go to a lot of special- 
ists and go to Bar Harbor in the hot 
weather and to Palm Beach in the cold 
and spend about a million dollars, I'll 
be myself some day. That’s not much, 
but it’s all I’ve got to work for. Poor 
Bydie! He didn’t know he was en- 
dowing a hospital when he married me.” 

“What do I care, honev!” Bayard 
cried with perfect chivalry. “fhe money 
is rolling in, and I’d rather spend it on 
you than on anybody else.” 

“The money’s rolling out just as fast 
as it rolls in,” Leila sighed. “The 
Lord seems to provide a new expense 
for every streak of luck. And that’s 
my middle name—Expense. Tell the 
chauffeur not to go so fast, dear.” 

She had actually learned one lesson. 
Bayard checked the driver and muttered : 

“Yes, we don’t want any repetitions of 
the smash-up that Daphne dragged you 
into with her friend Wetherell.” 


Clay gave a start. His eyes rolled © 


Leila-ward. Her big eyes flashed into 
his an appeal for silence. He under- 
stood and kept the secret, but he was 
so irate that he dared not trust himself 
in that car another moment. He looked 
at his watch and remembered an imag- 
inary business engagement. 

He dropped out, and finding a taxicab 
gave the driver Daphne’s shop-number. 
He wanted to denounce her for taking 
the blame for Leila’s philandering. 

When he reached the shop he found 
her philandering with Tom Duane. By 
this time he was ready for punching 
another nose. It was a pleasant pastime, 
and the appetite was growing on him. 
But Mrs. Chivvis was there, and a cus- 
tomer. Clay turned on his heel to leave: 
Then he turned on his heel again, telling 
himself that he would be hanged before 
he would let Duane freeze him out. 

He spoke to Daphne politely; he 
told Duane that he was glad to see him. 
There was an icicle on every word. 

When Duane offered to wait till Mr. 
Wimburn had stated his errand, Clay 


said that he would wait till Mr. Duane 
had finished his. He played dog-in-the- 
manger and enjoyed it in a morbid 
fashion. Duane left finally in such con- 
fusion that he walked through the wrong 
door and entered the work-room, where 
a bevy of sewing-girls stared at him with 
admiration. He turned back and reached 
the street without further mishap. 
Daphne asked Clay what she could 
sell him. He said he would wait till 
the shop closed. She raised her eye- 
brows impudently and gave him a chair 
in a corner. He sat there feeling as out 
of place as a strange man in a harem. 


VENTUALLY the last garrulous 

customer talked herself out, the 
last sewing-woman went. Mrs. Chivvis 
pulled down the curtains in the show- 
window and at the door, and bade good- 
night reluctantly. 

Then Daphne locked -the door, 
dropped wearily into a chair and sighed: 

“Well, Clay?” 

“T want to know why you lied to 
Bayard about Leila and Wetherell ?” 

Daphne smiled and shrugged her fas- 
cinating little shoulders. 

Clay went on: “And I want to know 
why you don’t give up Tom Duane?” 

She shrugged her excellent shoulders 
again, but she did not smile. She spoke 
instead : 

“T don’t ask you to give up your 
stenographer.” 

“Oh, it’s like that, eh? Well then, 
why wont you let me lend you the money, 
instead of Tom Duane?” 

Her answer astounded him with its 
feminine logic: 

“T can borrow of Mr. Duane because 
I don’t love him and never did and he 
knows it. I can’t borrow of you, be- 
cause—” 

He leaped at the implication: ‘“Be- 
cause you love me?” 

“Because I used to.” 

“Don’t you any more?” he groaned. 

“How can I tell? It’s been months 
and months since I saw the Clay Wim- 
burn that came out to Cleveland and 
lured me on to New York. The only 
Clay Wimburn I’ve seen for some time 
has been a horribly prosperous, dom- 
ineering snob who is too proud to be 
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seen with a working-woman. He wants 
to marry a lady. I never was one and 
don’t want to be one now. I’m a busi- 
ness woman and I love it.” 

“And you wouldn’t give up your shop 
for me?” 

“Certainly not.” 

He looked at her with baffled emo- 
tions. She was so delectable and so ob- 
stinate, so  right-hearted and _ so 
wrong-headed. It was exasperating that 
she should keep a shop; yet it was 
rather cosy here in the twilight of the 
drawn curtains with the traffic outside 
like a trampling surf ; and the walls cov- 
ered with fabrics of a fireside glow. He 
spoke after a long delay: 

“You really don’t love Tom Duane?” 

“Not a bit. But I like him mighty 
much.” 

“More than you like me?” 

“T don’t like you at all.” 

He pondered that. He was tempted 
to find more sweet than bitter in it. He 
asked with some timidity : 

“May I come and see you once in a 
while ?” 

“Tf you want to.” 

“Where you living now?” 

“Still at the Chivvises’.” 

“You ought to take better care’ of 
yourself than that. Surely you can af- 
ford a better home.” 

“T suppose so, but it would be lonely 
anywhere else. It has been safe there— 
since you quit calling on me. It doesn’t 
cost me much.” . 

“But you’re making so much money.” 

“Not so very much—yet. But I’m 
putting my makings in the savings bank. 
I’ve got quite a little stack—for me. 
You’d never guess how much. It’s 
nothing to what you’ve got, of course, 
but it’s all my own and I made every 
cent of it; and—golly, how I love to 
watch it grow!” 

“You miser!” 

“Maybe. I guess that’s the only way 
to save money—to make a passion out 
of it,.and get a kind of voluptuous feel- 
ing from it. But I really think it’s the 
fun of making it that interests me most. 
It certainly keeps me out of mischief 
and out of loneliness. Those terrible 
days and nights when I used to sit in 
my room looking down at busy people 


“and a little reserve in the bank. 
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and wishing some man would come and 
save me from going crazy with idleness 
—they’re all gone. I don’t have to 
marry anybody now, unless I want to. 
If I did marry and my husband got sick 
or went broke, I could take care of him. 
If he died, I shouldn’t have to go wid- 
owing after some other man to support 
me. I could even afford a broken heart. 
Oh, there’s no freedom like having a job 
It’s the 
only life, Clay.” 

“And you wouldn’t give up your ‘free- 
dom,’ as you call it, even for a man you 
loved? Couldn’t you love a man enough 
to do that?” 

“No, but I could love a man too 
much to do that. For where’s the love 
in a woman’s sitting around the house 
all day and waiting for a man to come 
home and listen to the gossip of her 
empty brain? That isn’t loving; that’s 
loafing.” 

Clay was not at all persuaded: “But 
there’s no comfort, or home life, in 
marrying a business woman.” 

“How do you know? You know 
plenty of unsuccessful wives that are 
not business women.” 

' “IT want a housekeeper, not a shop- 
keeper.” 

_“If a woman can’t earn enough out- 
side to hire a housekeeper, let her do 
her own housework. But if she can 
earn enough to hire a hundred house- 
keepers, why should she stick to the 
kitchen? I tell you, when my husband 
(if I ever have one) comes home of 
evenings after the day’s work, I’ll have 
something else to talk to him about ex- 
cept the history of the kitchen. In my 
home, if I ever get one, the cook will 
not be the star. And extra money en- 
larges life so! Instead of two living on 
the wages of one, two will live on the 
earnings of two. It seems to me it 
couldn’t help being a better and a hap- 
pier way of living. That old thirteenth 
commandment Bayard talks about and 
breaks all the time—“Thou shalt not 
spend more than thou’ earnest’—it 
sounds ever so much more cheerful to 
make it, “Thou shalt earn more than thou 
spendest.’ ” 

Clay blushed vigorously as he mum- 
bled: ‘What’s your business woman go- 
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ing to do when the—the babies come? 
Or do you cut out the kiddies?” 
Daphne blushed too. ‘Well,’ she 
answered, “I should think that the busi- 
ness woman could afford babies better 
than anybody else. She has to give up the 
housework then, anyway, even when she’s 


And now I’ve earned the price, and I’ve 
got the trousseau. But I’ve lost my ex- 
cuse for wearing it. Still, I’d probably 
have lost you anyway, or ruined you, if 
I had brought you my old ideas. They 
always say that money is the enemy of 
love. I wonder if it couldn’t be made 


a housekeeper. I suppose she could give 


up her shop for a while. 
At least she could share 
the expense—or her hus- 
band could stand the 
bills, since he escapes 
the pain. I tell you, if 
I ever had a daughter, 
I’d make her learn her 
own trade if she never 
learned anything else. 
I’d never raise her to the 
hideous, indecent belief 
that the world owes her 
a living and she’s got a 


the friend. 





ANOTHER 
NOVEL BY 


MR. HUGHES 


is now in the course of 
preparation. It promises 
to be the most unusual 
he has written. Definite 
announcement of the 


date of beginning will be 


It would be an interesting 


experiment, anyway.” 

If she were a miser 
and a business woman, 
the role was surely as 
becoming to her as the 
more familiar role of 
spendthrift and graft- 
ress. She was so wistful, 
so dreamy-eyed, so very 
loveworthy, that Clay 
put out his arms: 

“Daphne, honey, let’s 
try the experiment.” 

She answered with a 


right to squeeze it out of 


the heart’s blood of some made soon. 





heavenly look: 
ow! 5 has 
He moved toward her, 


3 3 








hard-working man. No 
sirree! It may be old- 
fashioned, but it never was decent; 
and it isn’t really romantic. The love of 
two free souls, with their own careers, 
and their own expenses, seems to me 
about the best kind of love there could 
be. Then both of them can come, home 
evenings, and their home is home, a 
fresh, sweet meeting-place.” 

Clay breathed hard. He was silenced 
but not convinced—beyond being con- 
vinced that Daphne Kip was still the 
one woman in the world for him, despite 
her cantankerous notions. A woman had 
to have some flaw, or she’d not be human. 
Daphne’s foible was as harmless as any- 
one’s. So he blurted out: 

“I suppose you’ve given up all 
thought of marrying me?” 

She answered with pious earnestness. 

“T’ve never given up that thought. 
That’s what I came to town for orig- 
inally—our trousseau. But when I saw 
how much sacrifice it meant for my poor 
old father, and what a bundle of bills 
I’d be dumping on my poor young lover, 
I couldn’t see the good of it. So I took 
my vow that I wouldn’t get a trousseau 
till I could earn the price of it myself. 


Ss Bie 


but she dodged behind 
the counter. She studied him a moment 
and then reached below the counter. A 
bell rang and a drawer slid out. She 


* took some bills from it, made a memo- 


randum and put that in the place of the 
bills, murmuring: 

“They say all successful businesses are 
begun on borrowed money. So I'll bor- 
row this from the firm—for luck.” 

She put out her hand: Clay put out 
his. She laid three dollars on hs palm 
and closed his fingers on them. 

“What’s all this?”’ he asked. 

“A plain gold band,” she said, “costs 
about six dollars, and that’s for my half 
of the partnership. Women are wearing 
their wedding rings very light now- 
adays.” 

“T should say you are!’ Clay groaned, 
but with a smile. 

She bent forward and he bent for- 
ward, and their lips met. She was only 
a saleswoman selling a customer part of 
a heart for a part of a heart, but to 
Clay the very counter was the golden 
bar of heaven, and Daphne the Blessed 
Damozel that leaned on it and made it 
warm. 
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where the rainbow ends, Peter said to 
himself: “One day I shall find my 
girl. I want to go to her heart-whole 
and complete.” 

There was nothing of sentimentality 
about this. It was simply the cutcome 
of the effect of the mother influence 
upon the boy, which had become a very 
concrete thing. Somehow, ever since he 
was old enough to remember and to 
think, he had looked upon his mother as 
his sweetheart, and when she bent over 
his cot at night and asked God to bless 
him and left the touch of her soft lips 
upon his forehead, she had impressed 
upon him the unconscious ambition to 
make another such woman the center 
of his own home. The numerous tender 
services, the exquisite maternal thought- 
fulness of this little mother-woman, had 
been built up by him into a protection 
and a lodestar. Betty came—a girl 


in whom he recognized at once another’ 


mother—and she just touched his heart 
with her finger and walked straight in, 
fitting into the place which had been 
kept for her like a diamond into its 
setting. 

Poor dear old Peter! No one. seeing 
him sitting there in his big awkwardness 
and incoherence, would have thought 
that he was a man in love, although a 
psychologist, or even an ordinarily ob- 
servant girl, could very easily have told 
how Betty felt. 

“BuHy, isn’t it?” he said. 

“Simply bully,” she replied. 

“Tired ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Pretty good floor, eh?” 

“Perfectly wonderful.” 

“Gee! I shall miss this place.” 

“Why, of course you will.” 

“All the same, I shall be mighty keen 

get at things—and begin.” 

“Yes, of course you will.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” 


“Ts it? How?” 

“Well, don’t I know you?” 

“Do you? I wish you did.” 

Up in the branches something stirred. 
It may have been Cupid—probably it 
was. 

But silence followed this conversa- 
tional effort—a silence broken by a great 
heaving sigh, mostly of excitement, and 
the strains of the band which drifted 
out of the windows of the College Hall. 

How good it is to be young and in 
love! 


CHAPTER VI 


NNOTICED by Mrs. Guthrie and 
her two boys, there was something 
more than a little pathetic in the Doctor’s 
eager, wistful attitude toward the rather 
thoughtless, high-spirited, seething youth 
in the middle of which he found himself 
for the first time. 

This man had never been young. The 
atmosphere of the farm on which he had 
been horn killed youth as foul air kills 
a caged bird. Poverty, sordidness and 
the grim, constant struggle to live made 
his childhood and early days utterly de- 
void of the good sweet things. His 
mother, worn out and dispirited, died in 
giving him birth, and his father, bitter, 
lonely and filled with the irony that 
comes from a long and unprofitable 
hand-to-hand fight with Mother Earth, 
let him bring himself up. He was 
turned out to work at a time when most 
lads are sent to school. He had to 
trudge daily into the straggling town, 
to report at the druggist’s where he ob- 
tained employment as an errand boy. 
Most of his small wages were required 
by his father. From almost the begin- 
ning, life was to him a sort of whirl: 
ing stream into which he had been flung 
before having been taught to swim. 
Mere self-preservation demanded that he 
should keep himself afloat. He picked 
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up education as a stray dog picks up an 
occasional bone. 

There was great grit in this boy, and 
deep in his soul an ambition to have 
better things than his father had. Young 
Hunter shuddered at the thought of liv- 
ing always on the farm, of grubbing in 
the earth, of planting and hoeing and 
reaping, of facing the almost inevitable 
tragedy of spoiled crops and ruined 
hopes, and the yearly set-backs of ad- 
vancing freights and higher wages. He 
looked with growing horror and de- 
testation at the farm implements among 
which his father spent his life; and 
while he ran his errands for the drug- 
gist, he nursed a dream in his heart, 
which grew out of the smell of medicines 
and the talk of illness that was all about 
him in the store. It was to become a 
doctor and tend the needs of humanity, 
and if it was in his power, to save to 


other children the mothers who brought . 


them into being. 

No wonder Dr. Hunter Guthrie wore 
strong glasses over his short-sighted 
eyes. At all times, with a sort of greed 
and an almost terrible eagerness, he read 


every medical book on which he could 
lay his hands—in bed by the light of 
one candle, in the cubby-hole at the 
back of the store under the glare of the 
unshaded electric bulb, in trolley-cars 
and trains, and on the stoop of the 
shabby farmhouse so long as the light 


lasted. Later, after his day’s work, he 
attended night classes, and even as he 
walked from the farm to the town he 
read. He worked his way through the 
necessary stages until finally, after a 
struggle so relentless that it nearly broke 
his health, he became a qualified doctor. 
In order to earn the money for his 
courses he was at different times beH- 
boy in a country hotel, an advertisement 
writer in a manufacturer’s office, a clerk 
for a real-estate man, and a traveling 
salesman for safety razors. His vaca- 
tions were more arduous than his terms, 
for during them he earned the money 
with which to pay his college expenses. 
Every step up the ladder of innumer- 
able rungs—which sometimes seemed to 
him impossible to climb—was painful 
and difficult. So much concentration 
was needed from the very beginning— 
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so much condensed determination and 
energy required—that at the age of 
twenty-five he had seemed to have lived 
twice that number of years. 

No wonder, then, that the all-conquer- 
ing youthfulness of all the undergradu- 
ates amongst whom he now found him- 
self at Oxford awoke a sort of envy in 
his heart and startled him who had never 
been young. There was no meanness 
or jealousy or sense of martyrdom in 
his feelings as he watched the kaleido- 
scopic picture of university life—only a 
sort of wonder and amazement that there 
were men in the world so lucky, so in- 
describably fortunate as to be able to 
carry boyhood and all its joys forward 
to an age when he had forgotten that 
such a period existed. 

Many times during those interesting 
and stirring days he stopped suddenly 
and thanked his God that he had been 
able to do for his own boys those things 
which no one had ever done for him, 
and give them such a chance in life as he 
had ‘never had. Actually to see Peter, 
his eldest boy, proving his muscular 
strength and his mental ability and mov- 
ing among his fellows with such splen- 
did popularity, filled him with pride and 
gladness. Here indeed was a very con- 
crete evidence of his reward for that 
long, arduous struggle. 

Like most men who have concentrated 
upon one thing, Dr. Guthrie was a child 
when it came to others. Athleticism, of 
which he knew nothing, filled him with 
admiration. The knack of conversation 
amazed him. Even to his wife he found 
it difficult to talk. To force himself to 
confide was almost impossible—it was 
like blasting a rock. One afternoon, 
however, he got nearer to an intimate 
expression of his feelings than ever be- 
fore—perhaps because he was still under 
the influence of the intoxication of the 
youthfulness all about him. 

Kenyon had driven them out after 
tea to Shotover Hill. All the young 
people had gone on to Cuddesden, leav- 
ing the doctor and his wife to sit and 
look down into the valley far below in 
which nestled the town and all its col- 
leges and spires. It had been a golden 
day, and the sun was setting with all the 
dignity and pomp of early summer, mak- 
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ing the thin line of the Thames shine 
like a winding silver ribbon. There was 
something of exultation over the earth 
that evening, and of untranslatable 
beauty, and the evening song of the birds 
was like that of choristers in a great 
cathedral. 

Unusual words seethed in the Doctor’s 
head. He was moved and thrilled. The 


rest and the relief of leaying his work, . 


all the bustle and stir of the new life in 
which he was a temporary figure, seemed 
to take him back to his own early days 
when, with the little woman who sat 
by his side, he had stood with her in 
their first house, newly married. 

He took off his hat, put his arm 
round her shoulders and kissed her cheek 
with a touch of passion and gratitude. 
“My darling,” he said, “I wish I could 
say properly some of the things that I 
feel about you and my children and the 
goodness of God. There are tears in my 
heart, and strange feelings. I feel oddly 
young and strong. I want to laugh and 
cry. I’d like to pick wild flowers and 
make a little crown for your head. Don’t 
laugh at me—please don’t laugh.” 

The little woman took his thin hand 
and pressed it to her cheek. “I laugh 
because that is how I feel, too,” she 
said, ““—young and glad and very happy 
to see my big Peter doing such wonder- 
ful things, and still a boy. Dear man, 
we have much to be thankful for! I 
know how you’ve worked and striven, 
—and how fine it is to see some of the 
results of it. I was a little afraid be- 
fore we came here that we might find 
Peter different—altered. perhaps older 
—but he’s just the same. He’s exactly 
like you.” 

The Doctor shook his head, and a 
sudden pain twisted his thin, studious 
face. “Oh, no, no,” he said, “I was 
never like that. I wish I had been. 

“But it was to make Peter what he 
is that I’ve worked night and day. He’s 
my idea of a man. He’s doing all the 
things that I’d like to have done. He’s 
as I might have been if I’d had any 
luck—any sort of a chance. Do I regret 
it? Am I jealous? No; because if I 
hadn’t lived such an opposite life, I 
mightn’t have desired to give my boy 
all that.” 
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He waved his hand toward the spires 
that rose in all their significance out of 
the town away below. And then, with 
intense eagerness and a ring of wistful- 
ness in his voice that brought tears to 
his wife’s eyes, he bent toward her. 

“Do you think he realizes this. Mary? 
Does Graham ever stop to think how 
hard I’ve worked to put him in Wall 
Street? Does Belle ever wonder what 
it’s cost me in youth and health to give 
her so much more than she needs? I’m 
—I'm a queer, wordless, foolishly shy 
man. Old since the time they all three 
began to think and use their eyes—nec- 
essarily concentrated and aloof away in 
that laboratory of mine, and—and some- 
times I wonder whether my children 
know me and understand and make al- 
lowances. Do they, Mary, my dear one? 
Do they?” 

“Yes, my man, my brave and splendid 
man,” she replied, “they do, they do!” 
And in saying this she deliberately lied 
—out of her great and steadfast love, 
she lied. : 

No one knew so well as she that the 
father of her children might almost as 
well be a distant relation who lived in 
their house for reasons of convenience 
and allotted money to their requirements 
at the proper time. No one knew so 
well as she that Hunter Guthrie's tragic 
lack of childhood had dried out of his 
nature the power of understanding chil- 
dren. Never having been a child in any 
sense of the word, never having known 
the inexpressible joy of a mother’s love. 
remembering nothing but a father who 
was either working hard or tired out, 
he was unable to conceive what his own 
children needed in addition to all that 
they got hourly from his wife and from 
his own work. It had always seemed 
to him that in the possession of a mother 
they had everything good that God could 
give them. It seemed to him that his 
own part was performed by, providing 
for their needs. No man desired to be 
the father of sons and daughters more 
than he did. No man was prouder in 
the possession of them than he was and 
had always been. To hear the patter 
of their little feet about his house sent 
him to his work with that sense of reli- 
gion of which Carlyle wrote. To watch 
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them shaping from childhood into youth 
was the most satisfactory and beautiful 
thing in his life. To be able, year after 
year, to do better and still better for 
them was his best and biggest reward— 
far greater and more glorious than the 
distinction he earned for himself and the 
international reputation that- increased 
with each of his discoveries. And when, 
six months after Peter had left home to 
go to Oxford with a Rhodes scholarship, 
he found himself unexpectedly endowed 
to the extent of over three million dollars 
under the will of a late wealthy patient, 
so that he might, in the old man’s own 
words, “devote himself, without the fret 
and fever of earning a livelihood as a 
practitioner, to the noble and limitless 
work of a bacteriologist for the benefit of 
suffering humanity all over the world,” 
it was for the sake of his children that 
he offered up thanks. With what im- 
mense pride he notified the authorities 
at Harvard that his son was independent 
of the scholarship, which was free to 
send another man to Oxford. With what 
keen pleasure he was able to buy Graham 
a seat on the Stock Exchange, bring 
Belle out as a débutante and send his 
little Ethel to the best possible schocl. 

These things he could do, and did, 
but he could not and had never been 
able to do for them a better thing than 
all. these—win their confidence, their 
deep affection and their friendship. The 
sight of his studious face and short- 
sighted eyes and distrait, shy manner 
always brought, “Look out, here’s 
Father!” instead of ‘Hello! here’s 
Dad!” 

If he had treated them always as 
human beings, played with them, sat 
on the floor and built houses with their 
bricks, thrown open the door of his 
study to them, if only for half an hour 
every day, if he had, as they grew into 
the habit of observing and remembering, 
told them about himself and his own 
boyhood and in this way inculcated a 
mutual interest, a desire to respond and 
open out,—if, before the two boys had 
gone to college he had had the courage 
to act on the earnest advice of a friend 
and give them the truth as he so well 
knew it and warn them bravely and 
rightly of the inevitable pitfalls that 
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lined their youthful path,—then no wall 
would have existed and he would have 
been their pal as well as their father— 
a combination altogether irresistible. 

As it was, Hunter Guthrie’s wife, who 
loved him deeply and devotedly and rec- 
ognized in him a great man as well as 
a most unselfish father, was obliged to 
lie in reply to his questions. She would 
rather have died, then and there, than 
hurt him. The sad and tragic part of 
it all was that she knew utterly that 
no good, no change, could be brought 
about by telling the truth. It was too 
late. 


CHAPTER VII 


ELLE had told Betty that she was 

“crazy” about Nicholas Kenyon. 
There is usually a wildness of exaggera- 
tion about this expression which renders 
it almost harmless. The exuberant type 
of girl who uses it applies it with equal 
thoughtlessness to a new hat, a new play 
or a new set of furs. She will be crazy 
about a tenor or a Pomeranian, a joke in 
a comic paper and the sermon of a fash- 
ionable preacher. In regard to Kenyon, 
however, Belle was scarcely exaggerating. 
After the Worcester Ball, during which 
she gave him nearly every dance,—to 
the flustered concern of the don’s wife 
who was her chaperon,—she went to 
no trouble to conceal from Kenyon the 
fact that she found him vastly attract- 
ive. 

Kenyon was not surprised. Already 
he was a complete expert in the art of 
making himself loved by women. He 
knew exactly what they liked him to say, 
and he said it with a touch of insolence 
which took their breath, and a follow- 
ing touch of deference which gave them 
back their self-respect. Belle was much 
to his liking. Her rather Latin beauty, 
which was rendered unexplainable by 
the sight of her parents, her incessant 
high spirits and love of life, her naive 
assumption that she was the mistress of 
all the secrets of this world, amused, in- 
terested and tickled his fancy. Her 
beauty, freshness and youth pleased him 
as an epicure, and he went out of his 
way to be with her as much as he could. 
He had no intention whatever of falling 
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in love with her—first of all, because 
it was all against his creed to fall in 
love with anyone but himself; secondly, 


because his way of living demanded that_ 


he should have no partner in his busi- 
ness: all that he could win by his wits 
he would need. Nevertheless, he was 
quite as ready as usual to take every- 
thing that was given to him, and give 
nothing in return except flattery, well- 
rounded sentences and a good deal of his 
personal attention. 

During the week that passed so 
quickly he had only been able to see 
Belle with her people, and when he 
found that this bored her as much as 
it bored him, he set his brain to work 
to devise some plan by which he could 
escape with her from the party for a 
few hours. Needless to say, he suc- 
ceeded. 

On the night before Eight’s Week 
ended he arranged another evening trip 
on the river, maneuvred Peter into one 
punt with his father and mother, Gra- 
ham and Betty, and got into another 
with Belle. For some little time he 
poled along closely behind them, but as 
the river was full of similar parties he 
found it easy to drop behind and dodge 
deftly into a back-water. Here he tied 
up to a branch, sat himself down on the 
cushions at Belle’s side and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

Belle laughed a little excitedly. “Very 
clever,” she said. “I wondered how you 
were going to do it.” 

He didn’t find it necessary to tell her 
that he had performed a similar trick a 
hundred times. ‘Under the right sort 
of inspiration,” he said, “even I can de- 
velop genius. Tell me something about 
New~ York, and what you find to do 
there.” 

“T should have to talk from now until 
to-morrow morning even to begin to tell 
you,” she said. “I have only been a dé- 
butante for a year, but the history of 
it would fill a book. New York is some 
town, and I guess a girl has a better 
time there than anywhere else in the 
world. Why don’t you come and see 
something of it for yourself?” 

Kenyon leaned lightly against the 
girl’s soft shoulder. ‘‘That’s precisely 
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what I’m going to do,” he said. “Your 
father has given me a cordial invitation 
to stay at his house, and I shall go over 
with Peter in October.” 

“Oh, isn’t that fine!” cried Belle. 
“You'll love the place—it’s so differ- 
ent.” 

“I’m not worrying about the place,” 
said Kenyon. “I’m simply going for 
the chance of dancing with you to the 
band which really does know how to 
play rag-time. It'll be worth crossing 
three thousand miles of unnecessary 
water to achieve that alone.” 

“TI don’t believe you,” said Belle; but 
all her teeth gleamed in the moonlight 
and her heart pumped a little. How 
wonderful it would be to become the 
wife of the Hon. Nicholas Kenyon! | 

Kenyon picked up her hand and just 
touched it with his lips. ‘You don’t be- 
lieve it? Well, we'll see.” He knew 
very well that if he had chosen to do 
so he could have kissed her lips, but 
his policy was to go slow. His epicu- 
reanism was so complete that he liked to 
take his enjoyment in sips and not empty 
his glass at a gulp. This girl whose 
imagined worldliness was so childlike 
was well worth all his attention. He 
looked forward with absolute certainty 
to the hour when he should place her 
on his little list of achievements; but 
like all collectors and connoisseurs, his 
pleasure was added to by winning his 
point gradually, step by step, with a sort 
of cold-blooded passion. 

Belle was accustomed to men who 
were a little crude in their naturalness. 
Perhaps it was because this man’s 
methods were so different that she found 
him so attractive. He fed her vanity 
and piqued it at the same time. He said 
more by saying nothing than any man 
had ever ventured to do, and he retired 
so quickly after an amazing advance that 
he left her assuming more than if he had 
never advanced at all. It was perfectly 
natural, although she had dipped into 
one of the faster New York sets, that she 
should believe that at the end of every 
man’s intention there was a marriage and 
a sort of throne in his house. She little 
knew Nicholas Kenyon. She had had 
the good fortune to meet men in New 
York, and not collectors. 
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“What are your father’s plans when 
he leaves Oxford ?” asked Kenyon, lean- 
ing a little more closely against the girl’s 
soft shoulder. 

“Why, we’re going to Shakespeare’s 
country, to the English lakes and then to 
Scotland, where Father’s ancestors lived ; 
and then in August we shall go to Lon- 
den for a week, and go home on the 
Olympic. Why don’t you go over with 
us ?” 

“TI should like nothing better,” said 
Kenyon, “but as a matter of fact I shall 
wait until Peter has got through his 
various engagements. He rows at Hen- 
ley in July, you know,—the boat is en- 
tered for the Lady’s Plate,—and then 
he comes home with me. He wants to 
shoot my father’s birds in August and 
see a little of English country life before 
he settles down to his law work in 
America.” 

Belle was silent for a few moments. 
She wished that Eight’s Week could be 
extended over the whole of her holi- 
days. She knew, and was really a little 
frightened at knowing, that when she 
left Oxford the next day she would 
leave behind her a heart that had hitherto 
been quite untouched. She was amazed 
and even a little annoyed to find that a 
mere week had brought about such a rev- 
olution in all her feelings and in her 
whole outlook on life. She had meant 
to have a perfectly wonderful time be- 
fore falling in love. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that we sha’n’t 
lear anything of you until we see you 
again, unless—unless you write some- 
times to Mother and tell her how you 
are and what Peter is doing.” 

Kenyon didn’t even smile. “Peter will 
write to your mother once a week, as 
usual—he’s very consistent—and I'll get 
him to put in a postscript about me, if 
you like. I shall have some difficulty 
in preventing myself from writing to you 
from time to time, although I’m a child 
in the art of letter-writing.” 

“Why should you prevent it? I should 
simply love to have your letters.” 

“But isn’t your mother a little old- 
fashioned ?” 
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“Maybe,” said Belle, “but does that 
matter? You've not met any American 
girls before—that’s easy to see. We do 
just what we like, and if our mothers 
don’t agree, they don’t dare to say so.” 

“Then I shall write,” said Kenyon, 
“and give you brief but eloquent descrip- 
tions of English weather, English politics 
and the condition of my liver—that is 
to say, the three inevitable topics of this 
country.” 

Belle laughed. ‘Then it will be per- 
fectly safe for me to leave your letters 
about,” she said. 

“Perfectly — always supposing that 
you censor the postscripts.” 

“I’m crazy about you!” said Belle; 
and this time her laugh awoke the echoes 
of the river and filled a nightingale near 
by with a pathetic ambition to emulate 
its music. 

And then they heard Peter’s great 
voice shouting, ‘“N-i-c-k!” Whereupon 
Kenyon gathered himself together, not 
unpleased at being disturbed, stood up 
gracefully and pulled back into the main 
stream. “The call of duty,” he said. 
“Such .is life.” It was consistent with 
his policy to conduct this most pleasant 


affair by installments. 


When he saw the other punt he asked 
Peter, with a touch of beautiful petu- 
lance, why he had deliberately lost them, 
and turned a deaf ear to Graham’s 
chuckle. 

The landing stage was in the shadow, 
which was just as well. When Kenyon 
gave his hand to Belle to help her out 
of the punt, he drew her. close against 
him and with a touch of passion as un- 
expected as the sudden flash of a search- 
light across a dark sky, left a kiss on’ 
her lips that took her breath away. 

All the way back to the hotel she hung 
on Peter’s arm and dared not trust her- 
self to speak. For the first time in her 
young life she had caught a glimpse of 
its meaning. It left her strangely moved 
and thrilled. 

Little Mrs. Guthrie walked back with 
Kenyon, very proud of the fact that he 
was Peter’s friend. 

Poor little mother! 


In the next installment of Mr. Hamilton’s novel—on the news-stands June 
23rd—we follov: the stories of these absorbing people, and meet another, 
the fascinating Mrs. “Baby” Lennox, who is worth going a distance to meet. 
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We asked the artist what he considered the chief charm of beautiful 
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